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PLEASE LOOK AGAIN at this month’s cover. It deserves a second glance. 
We admit that we have had cover designs which were evolved entirely from the artist’s 
inner consciousness like the great Teutonic camel. We suspect that you have pre- 
judged this picture of a military aeroplane above the Gatun locks to be one of that 
class. You are not to blame for the thought, for the unusual character of the picture 
would suggest it to the intelligent observer. But there is more reality to this painting 
than you think. Inthe first place, the aeroplane is sketched from life—from a Christoffer- 
son flying-boat of the type purchased by the Japanese government, by the way. 
Furthermore, the men in the boat are drawn from life—one of them is Christofferson 
himself, the man who holds the American record for distance flown in one day, and the 
other is Riley E. Scott, the man who won all prizes for bomb-dropping in competition 
with the crack military aviators of France, under the auspices of the French army. 
And finally, the landscape below is drawn directly from an unpublished photograph 
from the air taken during the historic flight across the Isthmus made by Robert G. 
Fowler, the only such flight yet made, and followed by President Wilson’s order for- 
bidding any repetition. Now, you see, this April cover is the Real Thing, after all! 

SunsET has arranged with Charles G. D. Roberts and Paul Bransom to resume the 
great love story of Grém and A-ya later in the year. 
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Ramilton Allatch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


For thinness, for beauty, for durability, the Hamilton Watch will com- 
pare to advantage with any watch in your jeweler’s trays. The Hamilton 
12-size is the thinnest 12-size 19, 21 or 23 jewel watch made in America 


For accuracy, the Hamilton has a record that is enviable indeed, for 
while accuracy is something you admire and desire, it is something 
the railroad man must have. Accuracy is the one consideration that 
governs the choice of the “‘Limited’s’’ engineer who must locate a 
signal every 30 seconds. Think what a wonderful tribute to the 
accuracy of this watch is the fact that 


Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad Men on American Railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch 


Begin to talk accuracy to your jeweler and he will begin to talk 
Hamilton Watch to you. 


Write for the Hamilton Book—‘‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It pictures and describes the various models of the Hamilton Watch for men and 
paral ~- Rea tone watches selling at $38.50 to $150.00 and other 
Hamilton models of which movements 
only are sold. Your jeweler can fit one’ HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
of these Hamilton movements in your y Dept. 2, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
present watch case for $12.25 
and upward. 





Look at your 
Watch. Is it as 
thin in your 
hand as this 
Hamilton? 





Conductor J. W. Hare and 
Engineer W. Ballard, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul “crack” train, “I he Pio- 
neer Limited.”’ Both men 
have carried Hamilton 
Watches for years with per- 
fect satisfaction. 
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Just What Is A Bargain? 


Some where we ran across this statement: “Advertising fathered the ‘money- 
back’ principle and has made buying a pleasure instead of a duel of wits.” 


You and I know that when we ask the salesman for a nationally advertised 


article we are going to get that for which we asked—an article of merit. There is” 


no haggling about price, no argument about value. 


Occasionally a merchant, hard-pressed for money, will inaugurate a genuine 
sale of his wares. If any of the goods which he offers at a reduced price bears the 
known brand of a national advertiser we accept the article without question as a 
genuine bargain. How much of the unadvertised portion of his stock is a bargain, 
we cannot say. Imitation can be cleverly done in these days of sharp competition. 
But we do know that the goods bearing an advertised brand will not prove inferior 
upon mature investigation. 

A bargain is a bargain when an article of known worth is sold for its actual 
value, an honest exchange of an honestly prepared and honestly sold article. If 
we are able to purchase such goods at a price even less than actual value we may set 
that down as a bargain extraordinary. But this we must bear in mind—the pur- 
chase of such goods at a price less than their known value means that some one 
loses money in the deal, that we are taking advantage of the other fellow’s loss. 
For goods that have stood the test of publicity, that have weathered the storm of 
public approval, that have sold and still sell because they have proved worthy of 
the effort and time and money spent in their manufacture and sale, are bargains 
without unnecessary reduction of price; and if sold at a price less than that stamped 
upon them by the law of demand, are sold at the loss of the merchant, who either 
actually loses money in the conduct of his business or makes up his loss on a par- 
ticular article by a “‘fancy’’ price on some other article of unknown worth which 
you or | purchase in his store. 


Publicity and chicanery in business admit of neither affinity nor compatibility. 
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Send For Official Information 
and Satisfy Yourself About the 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


Insurance-protection is not 
for a day or a year, but for 
a lifetime, and the best to 
buy is the legal-reserve 
kind, such as is issued by 
the standard, old-line com- 
panies. 


The Postal Life is one of these: 
they are all subject to the same 
strict supervision and _ their 
policyholders are protectea by the 
same legal and governmental 
safeguards. 


The Postal differs from others 
chiefly because it does not em- 
ploy agents: it does business 
direct and gives its policyholders 
the benefit of the commis- 
sions the other companies 
pay their agents. 


Furthermore, as the Postal Life 
does not establish itself in the 
various States, it is not subject 
to taxes, licenses, and other 
State exactions, which means 
further economy. All these sav- 
ings appear in generous divi- 
dends to policyholders. 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 
Ist. Commission Dividends 
ranging on whole-life policies up to 


40% 


of the premium go to the policy- 
holders the first year. 


2d. ‘Renewal -Commission 
Dividends and Office-Ex- 
pense Savings covered by the 


93% 


guaranteed dividends go to 
Policyholders in subsequent 
years. 

3d. The Usual contingent 
policy- dividends, based on the 
Company’s earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 





If you want to find out 
fully about the Postal Life, 
don’t take the word of 
an agent of some other 
company: he is naturally 
prejudiced, and besides that, 
he is bent on influencing you 
his way so as to earn a com- 
mission for himself. 


And don’t depend on what 
such an agent may show you 
in some insurance periodical 
which he carries about in his pock- 
et: the article was probably print- 
ed for the special benefit of agents 
—and not for your benefit. 


Write to the Company itself for 
official information, including 
its Financial Statement for 1914, 
with a facsimile Certificate of 
Valuation of the Insurance 
Department of the State of 
New York. 


The Company may also be able 
to refer you to policyholders in 
your immediate vicinity. It con- 
siders satisfied policyholders 
its very best asset. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the close of business, December 31st, 
1913, the Company had nearly $50,000,000 of 
insurance in force; the policy and other 
liabilities were fully covered by statutory 
and departmental reserves amounting to 
$9,543,218.25, with an excess or surplus to 


policyholders of $230,043.93, 























Just say: 


‘‘Mail Insurance-particulars as per SUNSET for April’’ 
And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 


Address: 


interest, 


2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


New York City 


The Company’s reserves and other assets 
are in approved securities, including State, 
municipal and railroad bonds; bonds and 
mortgages, real estate, policy-loans, accrued 
deferred net-premiums, cash in 
bank and various other items, aggregating 
$9,848,159. 


Simply write to the Postal Life and you will receive, 
as stated, official information based on reports regular- 
ly filed with the New York State Insurance Department Rivets. ssancavd goto 
under whose strict supervision the Company does business. 





STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


reserves, now nearly $10,000,- 
000. Jusurance in force 
nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: Old-dine legal- 
reserve wsuraince——not tra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy 
rovisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks. 


The Postal Life Insurance Company | sixtn:, pioneers 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street 


Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND DIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 


by Rufus Steele. The story of modern Nevada embraces the story of a university and its work. It 
is doubtful whether a university anywhere else, while not neglecting the cultural arts, has reached 
a guiding hand so deeply into the practical destinies of the state in which it stands. Nevada had 
problems commensurate with its physical bigness and the University of Nevada projected itself 
into those problems so consistently that it became one of the most familiar factors in their solution. 
In the course of this solution, the Great American Desert—which came finally to mean Nevada more 
than anything else—has been pretty well sponged off the map of these United States. Water and 
gasoline did it. There was nothing the matter with the desert except dryness and remoteness. Irri- 
gation is eliminating one of these qualities and the automobile is taking care of the other. And 
lo, the New Nevada! Illustrated in colors. 


IN THE CREAM OF THE WHEAT COUNTRY, by Walter V- 
study of the reasons which brought homesteaders in droves into the Canadian province of Alberta 


and of the spirit which is determined to create in that vast region an economic as well as a 
political democracy. Illustrated in colors. 


UNCLE SAM, CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF WESTERN 


HOMES. by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, A timely article, from headquar- 
——— teers, outlining the broad development policy of the Government. 











MAY FICTION 


THE BURDEN OF COMMAND, >y Peter B. Kyne. One of those rattling 


soldier yarns that are the continuing proof 
that when Peter B. Kyne enlisted in the Spanish War and went to the Philippines for his 
country’s good he did not go in vain. 


THE CARBINES, Py Ronald Temple. 


The story of a renegade. 








THE QUEST OF THE BEE, »y Sidney Paternoster. Another adventure of 


Anastasius and a highly commendable one as well. 


THE BOSS’S GIRL, by Lucy Stone Terrill. 


A love story of the range. 


THE MAN WHO WON, by William R. Lighton. The battle between sheepmen 


and nesters, after the lull of the armistice, is resumed 
with certain quiet maneuvers in command of a lawyer. 
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Ti re Words— 
Tire Deeds 


que guarantee that these tires will not skid on wet or greasy 
pavements—else returnable at full purchase price, after rea- 
sonable trial—is based on complete and positive, not partial and 
doubtful, non-skid efficiency. 


PE NO SYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CU P¥TIRES 


The further guarantee of 4,500 miles actual service is for the user’s pro- 
tection only. It is based on years of experience proving this mileage to be a 
low minimum. There is involved no expectation of adjustment, as the average 
mileage is far greater, there being numerous records of over 12,000 miles 
on heavy cars. ie 

The guarantee of absolutely oilproof quality still more definitely fixes 
Vacuum Cup Tires in a place entirely apart—in every consideration of 
safety and service. pane. 

Start the season with this matchless tire equipment. 


fon , Dealers Everywhere 


r Co. 










Jeannette, Pa. 


a Minneapolis 
. S 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by SuNSET MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. Sunset does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 


If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails t 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the Ss 


SUNSET SERVICE BuREAU in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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ountry Home. 


Le ee’. 





This home and 10-acre orange grove This home and 20-acre orange grove 





On Euclid Avenue—Upland, California 


Euclid Avenue, 7 miles long and 200 feet wide, is one of the most magnificent among the world’s famous highways. 
A double row of graceful pepper trees screen the Trolleyway in the center, on either side of which is the avenue, 
flanked by a line of stately grevilleas. This avenue is crossed by the world renowned “Foothill Boulevard,” on 
which is located POMONA COLLEGE—Claremont, only two miles distant; also the State Highway and the 
Ocean-to-Ocean Highway. The Electric Line connects directly with Los Angeles, 40 miles distant, an also with 
three transcontinental railways. 


Full information from FRANK WHEELER, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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A Wonderful 
Steamship Ride 


NEW ORLEANS 
TO NEW YORK 


**One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’’ 


© 


Tours 


with all the pleasures and benefits of an 
ocean voyage. 


Fares the same as all rail but include 
berth and meals on Steamships. 


Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from New Orleans and New York. 


“Sunset Limited” 


Operated Daily with no extra fare. 


Write for illustrated booklets 
and information. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Pass. Agent 
366 Broadway, New York 


P. K. GORDON, General Agent 
Flood Bldg., San Francisco 


C. M. KNOX, General Agent 
Pacific Electric bldg., 
Los Angeles 
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First Class Service Rates: $1.00 Per Day and Up 
E. R..CLUTE, Gen’! Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


334-342 STOCKTON STREET 





Located in the heart of the business district 
and virtually at the entrance of the Stockton 
Street tunnel, which will be direct route to 
Exposition Grounds. Finest View in the City, 
Handsomely furnished cozy lotby; ladies’ 
parlor. A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with 
First Class Cafe in connection. 


Meet Us Here 
Jos. S. Thoma Thos. A. Hender 


220 Rooms Class “A” Building 
200 with Bath Fifteen Stories 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
D.W. Pontius, TRAFFIC MANAGER, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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4 , BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE FALLS 


= You know that it is your duty to see Yosemite. Take the trip now, when the Parkisatits best. It is a comfort- 
able outing. In the heari of the Park is Sentinel Hotel, a modern inn open the year through at rates of $3.00 to 
$4.00 a day, $20.00 to $25.00 a week. At the end of the railroad is Hotel Del Portal, whose rate is $4.00 a day. 


[ Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on receipt of =] FOR FOLDER write to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 


Address Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, Merced, Company, Merced, California, or call 
California. on any Southern Pacific Agent. 
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OUTHERN PACIFIC 


‘‘First in Safety’’ 


In competition with all steam railroads 
in the United States, the Southern 
Pacific Company has been awarded the 
Harriman Memorial Safety Medal by 
the American Museum of Safety, for 
the best record in accident prevention 
in the year 1913. 


During a period of five years not one 
passenger's life has been lost through 
the collision or derailment of trains on 
Southern Pacific lines, involving the 
movement, for a distance of one mile, 
of eight thousand million passengers. 





**Safety First’’ 

















i= 


| Mt. Tamalpais & 
over ‘“The Crookedest | 
Railroad in the World’”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You See it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 





For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
72 from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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Hore IPmerry 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and per- 
manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and is 
furnished according to the most modern ideas of 
luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades 
and the Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 











| 
| 








While in Seattle— 
— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. + 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 






































Berkeley’s 
Famous 
Hotel 


The Shattuck 


BERKELEY :: :: CALIFORNIA 








Modern and Fireproof 
300 Rooms 
200 Rooms with Bath 


The Shattuck, a hotel with the. home atmosphere, 
in the heart of beautiful, classic Berkeley, thirty- 
five minutes from the business district of San 
Francisco, with excellent ten-minute street car 
and ferry service. 


The Shattuck is the Center and starting point for 
innumerable delightful auto drives, only afew 
minutes from the University of California and 


far-famed Greek Theatre. 


SUGGESTION : 
Reserve Rooms Now for 
1915 
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E Independent Trips RAY? 


S| 
, % | 
$620.65 up. SS 
First Class Throughout G- 
See the uttermost ends of the 
earth, strange and beautiful 
@ lands, curious and fascinating 
les. There is no better edu- 
Europe, Mediterranean, § 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Java, 
China, Japan, Philippines, Aus- 
ia, Hawaii. Tickets good® 
me two years. Start any time, any 
place, either direction; the price is 
same, 
Travelers’ Checks Good 
All Over the World. 
Write for 
"Independent Around the 
World’’ Booklet. 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
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CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL YEAR ‘ROUND 


This famous hotel makes a specialty of winter 
service. Social features Jo weg enjoyable, afford- 
ing pleasurable gaicty without the vs ag of 
formal entertaining. Ten minutes from loop by Illinois 
Central Express trains, best p pme pow in Ch hicago. 
@But away from city noise, dirt and confusion, in the 
heart of the finest residence district. QSpecial winter 
rates, in effect to May Ist, offer surprising inducements 
from a financial standpoint. Fant oon ae if 

call on, phone or write. Chicago Beach Booklet free 
on request. cs a 4 . 4 df 4 














Phone Hyde Park 4000 CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 51st Boulevard, Hyde Park, Chicago 














fp FROn Trt nEART 
7 OF THe 







Hot Springs, Washington, America’s newest $500,000 health 

and pleasure resort, in midst of mountain grandeur. Write 

for literature, hoteland water, hiaety flicial analysis. Dept. 
*D,’’ Sol Duc Mineral Water Co., Seattle, U. S. A. 


orders. Bottled in ‘Healthiest State in Union,’ at Sol Duc 
STEAMS: Mf 2. 





] 3 OTEL, SANITORIUM AND 
} MAGICAL. WATERS 
| = For Diabetes, Rheumatism, blood, skin, and stomach dis- 











ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in tue 
world. Modern hotel. 

Waters and mud are highly radioactive. 
Rheumatism, kidney and stomach troubles 





4merican & 
Australian 





* CALIFORNIAS 














IDEAL gmat soe successfully treated. Resident physician. Al- 

. ‘ P : an Aa titude 2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Splendid ‘. Aa ener? Dairy and chicken ranch. American plan 
Steamers FF = = bh table. California's ideal resort. 

" . wa \*9 ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 
. ~ Arrowhead Springs, Calif. 
Sierra : ewe 
Sonoma SPE de \A HOT ] 

Opi M's, TulareCounty 






hi us = %Gp, Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 


Ventura s 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE ches 8 
Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 


19 DAYS— San ae a ad Sy doey—19,DAYS criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 
Round World - ist | aaa <ags 
Ss a, aa T SPRINGS L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 





INCORPORATED 








Sailings ~ sg every 2 Sy ks REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
“Sydney “ 28 days 
$110—HONOLULU—and Return—Ist Class $116 Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 


You can make this trip (from San Francisco) in 16 days, 54 days 
eoch way at sea, 5dayson Islands. Tickets good six months, From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco | shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
| TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle 
| New York Boston Cincinnati 





In all the World no Waters like these Sts 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs | Hiotel Stewart 


| GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 





Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated - 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths San Francisco 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 


Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


ARIZONA 


GOVERNMENT LAND in YUMA COUNTY 


Rich as the Valley of the Nile 
Abundance of water for irrigating purposes 


Wri " e 
MORLEY, The Land Man, YUMA, ARIZ. | The Scott F. Redfield Co., 549 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50a day up. 
Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 


The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 
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The Southwest is developing more rapidly today than any other portion of the United States. 


Tucson, Arizona 


Is the Railroad, and Distributing Center of this great region. This is owing to its location on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific Sunset Route, the northern terminus of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, and the present 
western terminus of the Rock Island—El Paso & Southwestern System. 





4 
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The business section a comparatively few years ago 


Why Not Locate In This Growing City? 


There is no finer climate in the world. You can live the “outdoor life’’ 865 days in the year. The educational 
facilities are unexcelled, and a more ideal home community would be hard to find. 


Write for illustrated booklet to 


Chamber of Commerce, Pueblo Club Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 





of 


The same portion of the business section as it is today 

















YOLO 


COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


claims special recognition as a dairying county. This 
claim is backed up by established dairies and estab- 
lished herds of pure bred dairy cattle that are making 
dairymen all over the country take notice. One herd 
of pure bred Holstein-Friesians has a number of indi- 
vidual cows that have set new marks for production 
Ve] of milk. The cow shown in this advertisement 
\ holds a world’s record for milk production at her 

\ A Yolo County age. Another cow in this same herd has a record 

Le \ World Record of 28,826.6 pounds of milk in one year. The reason 
Holstein - Friesian for this success is not alone in the breed of stock 
but in the ideal conditions which make possible the 


: —fi- 






= highest efficiency. 


Alfalfa thrives at its best in Yolo County. There is no better forage crop in the world than alfalfa. 
Climatic conditions are almost idc.] here, pleasant summers, mild winters, a delightful average. 

There is big money in dairying in California. The supply is never equal to the demand and a good 
market is always ready for the dairy farmer. 

THE HOMESEEKER will find Yolo County awaiting him with a welcome. Here are many acres 
which should be in the hands of the practical dairyman. We invite correspondence, and suggest a visit 
to our county. You will not be disappointed and we will have another new citizen as soon as you 
have investigated Yolo County. 


Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission 
‘WOODLAND H. S. MADDOX, Secretary CALIFORNIA 
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The Coos Bay 
Country 


ies | 


REGION abounding in splendid opportunities 
for the manufacturer, the orchardist, the 


dairyman, the general farmer. 


Billions of feet of the very finest of merchantable 
timber stands ready for the harvest. It must be 
marketed through Coos Bay, the only safe outlet to 


the Pacific Ocean in this section of Oregon. 


Natural advantages for manufacturers, especially 
of lumber products. Already here are great saw mills, 


paper mills, wood working mills of various sorts. 


Thousands of acres of rich agricultural land suit- 
able for general farming, orcharding and dairying. 
The dairy industry pays especially well in the Coos 
Bay country because of an excess of natural grasses, 
affording cheap forage. Climatic conditions are un- 
usually favorable, mild summers, mild winters, plenty 
of rainfall. Coos Bay dairymen get all there is to be 
gotten out of the industry. 


Send at once for illustrated 
booklet and ask questions 


concerning opportunities here. 
Marshfield Chamber of Commerce 
Marshfield, Oregon 


North Bend Commercial Club 


North Bend, Oregon 
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he Cream of 
the Business 





Means getting all there is to be gotten out of it. That is 
what the Tillamook dairymen do. They get every ounce 
of profit that can be squeezed from the cream can. The 
price paid to the Tillamook dairyman for butter-fat is 
the highest paid anywhere in the United States. This is 
no idle statement but one borne out by the facts. Prac- 
tically every pound of butter-fat is marketed through the 
co-operative creameries and cheese factories and the dairy- 
men share not only in the market price but in the profits 
from the manufactured product. 


Dairying is especially successful in Tillamook County. 
The yield of milk is heavy. Rich natural pasturage, idea] 
climatic conditions and excellent market combine to make 
the business highly profitable. Government experts have 
compared the Tillamook dairy country with the Jersey 
Isles and other far famed dairying sections. 

' 


But dairying is not our only source of wealth. Here are 
great forests of timber ready for the harvest —thirty 
billion feet of the very finest of fir, spruce and hemlock. 
The fisheries bring in great wealth during certain months. 
The horde of vacationists create a market that takes up 
the available supply of farm products each summer. 
The Tillamook sea shore is the playground of the Oregon 
country. Thousands flock into this delightful summer 


country each season. 
Write for illustrated licerature. 
It tells of the opportunities 


open here for the capitalist, the 
manufacturer and the settler. 


Tillamook County Court 
Tillamook, Oregon 
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SHASTA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 























Send for this Book 


We have gathered together the 








facts about Shasta County in this 





beautiful sixty-four page, splen- 





didly illustrated booklet. It is 


written with a distinct purpose in 





view—to set forth succinctly and 
yet fully such vital facts as shall 


indicate clearly the opportunities 





open to the settler and home- 
seeker, t he manufacturer _and in- 
vestor, in this delightful section of 
California. This booklet will besent 


free to anyone who is interested. 





Address either of the commer- 


cial organizations named below: 











Region of Great Diversity 


That heading tells much about Shasta County in 
Opportunities are measured by 
If soil, water and cli- 


very few words. 
comparative conditions. 
matic conditions are equal, and transportation and 
market accessible, then to the orchardist, the hor- 
ticulturist and agriculturist comparative soil 
values are the chief consideration. 


For climatic advantages, returns on money in- 
vested, home comfort, we know of no spot more 


The undersigned commercial organizations will 
questions relative to our county. 


Redding Chamber of Commerce - 


apt to fit the homeseeker’s needs than our county. 
Shasta County has always claimed greater diver- 
sity of opportunities and products than most of 
her sister counties in the great State of California. 
Here is wealth of undeveloped water power, great 
deposits of mineral ores, vast forests of untouched 
timber, excellent agricultural land. 
tunities for the manufacturer, for the investor, 
for the settler, are so varied and so promising that 
almost any demand can be met advantageously. 


The oppor- 


gladly supply additional information and answer 


Redding, California 


Anderson Chamber of Commerce - Anderson, California 
or, Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Redding, California 


hasta County, California 
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—a home in Fresno County 
T: most productive soil in pays for itself! 


the world, deep, rich, virile, 
warm, with the balmy, 


IE ie ss Be egy that We are not selfish about our wonderful territory; at least 

rings tc r 10 1€ SS) ° v 

vegetables and grains. not yet awhile, ‘There’s plenty of room for thousands of 
Your home in sunny, healthful families, We invite you tocome. We want you to share in 

Fresno County is soon paid for. our happiness, our prosperity, our good health and good for- 

The immense productivity of the Sie CSS yee La denautie’ : Wa qi 

sca’ ia barked with; cantketing une. Our invitation is a whole-hearted one. e want you 

facilities that bring home to YOU to know about our country. 


the best profits from what you 


Prthese are actual conditions in Grapes, Figs, Oranges, Olives, 


Fresno County, conditions that 


bring prosperity to all.’ It is not Grain, Stock Raising, Mines, 


a mere empty boast, but a dem- 
onstrated fact. The beautiful e q 
country homes everywhere are the Lumbering! 


significant proof that gives these 


statements the seal of truth. These are just a mere fraction of the things we raise. They show a 
There’s a home here waiting diversity that’s surprising. There's money, big money and easy money in 

for you, a home that will bring these things, in each of them and in all of them. Dairying, poultry raising, 

you happiness. Are you ready to truck gardening—there’s no end to the opportunities. Write to any of the 

accept it? No one yet has ever Chambers listed below and you'll receive abundant information about every 

regretted coming to Fresno part of this marvelous county. 

County. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 




















More Farmers—More Wealth Produced 


Here in Sonoma County are a million acres of land and only fifty thousand people. Yet Sonoma 
County leads the whole United States in the production of dry wines, has the earliest producing apple 
district in the country; is one of the West’s foremost hop-producing districts; has California’s biggest 
berry patches; is one of the leading prune shipping districts. With more farmers to till more acres 
this record will be comparatively insignificant to that which is possible. 








Twenty years ago 
Luther Burbank 
selected his out- 
door workshop in 
Sonoma County. 
He is still here 
producing his 
wonderful plant 
creations. 


In Sonoma County 
is Petaluma, the 
greatest poultry 
center in the 
United States. 
The industry 
brings $700 per 
hour into the city 
of Petaluma. 























For information address either of the undersigned organizations: 


Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa. Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma. Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol. Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale. Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen. 


SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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“Ride ’im, Cowboy!” J | 


| That is what 50,000 excited sightseers will be howling at the big home coming week next 
month at Bakersfield. Kern County has invited the world to come for a whole week’s visit 
and everybody is coming if present indications count for anything. It will be “big doin’s in 
old Kern.” 


| Kern County’s Rodeo and Home Coming Week 
April 21 to 26, 1914 


trophies. Horse racing for fat purses. Grand rodeo under the supervision of F. J. Griffin put 
on at an expense of over $17,000. Riders and competitors from all over the world, the best | 
buckarooes, cowgirls, ropers, bull-doggers, lariat throwers and all the rest of the real wild west- | 
ern entertainers, are coming, for six days of fast furious fun. | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
[co] Big automobile races on the fastest track in the United States; thousands of dollars in [(] 


And in the meantime, the thousands who are coming to Bakersfield will see wonderful 
Kern County, the county with homes for 200,000 settlers. Will see the almost unbelievable 
development that has taken place within the past few years. Will see new homes carved in the 
desert, new orchards, new orange groves; the vast oil fields, and the mines, sources of a big 
slice of California's great mineral wealth. 


Whether you intend to attend the Rodeo and Home 1] 
Coming Week or not, you should be posted on Kern | 
County. We have the facts done up in a beautiful | 
new folder, just off the presses and right down to | 
date. It is yours for the asking. Merely address 


T. F. BURKE, Secretary 


Kern County Board of Trade 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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allejo 


California’s Best Field 
For Manufacturing Sites 





Vallejo 


Vallejo 


2,000 Vallejo mechanics returning from work 


Vallejo 


Solano County, California, is the 
most strategic point of the upper 
San Francisco Bay region. Its 
natural resuurees make it the 
most inviting location in Central 
California for Industries and 
Capital seeking manufacturing 


sites. 


is now the terminus of two rail- 
roads and in another year will be 
the terminus of a third road 
which early is destined to become 
the focal point of a transcon- 
tinental route. Vallejo is the 
outlet for Five of Northern 
California’s most productive 
valleys— Sonoma valley, Napa 
valley, Suisun valley, Vaca 
valley and Sacramento valley. 


has three miles of deep water 
frontage available for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes. The 
United States Government is 
now actively engaged in dredg- 
ing the channel along Valiejo’s 
water front to a depth of thirty 
feet at mean low tide. This 
makes it possible for vessels 
from all parts of the world to 
discharge and take on cargoes 
right at Vallejo. 


For further information write 


Vallejo Chamber of Commerce 


Vallejo, California 
OR 
CHAS. F. WYER, Secretary 


Solano County Chamber of Commerce 


Fairfield, California 
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Thrice Blessed 


Trinity 


California’s Treasure Storehouse 





Unlimited Power Resources in the Foothills 


Here is agricultural, timber and mining wealth 
almost beyond estimate. Far the greater part of 
this wealth is yet stored away in its natural state, 
and its development is now ready. 


Trinity County is in Northwestern California. 
It is first in activity, extent and value of hydraulic 
mines in all America. Vast fortunes are still hid- 
den in the hills in gold, copper, cinnabar, asbestos, 
limestone, coal and iron deposits. 


Billions of feet of untouched timber clothe the 
hills of Trinity County ready for the harvest and 
the consequent manufacturing impetus. 


Trinity County’s agricultural wealth has 
scarcely been touched. Surrounding counties in 
a greater state of development because of hereto- 
fore more advantageous transportation facilities, 
are an indication of the ultimate development of 
Trinity County’s agricultural wealth. Here are 
fertile valleys ready for the plowing. Here are 
hillsides rich with pasturage ready for grazing 
herds and flocks. Here is superb fruit land wait- 
ing but the clearing and planting. 


With such tremendous potential resources why 
should any settler hesitate to investigate Trinity 
County with a view to locating where the march 
of time alone will bring the man with foresight a 
fortune? 


Send for booklet descriptive of our 
county. It will prove of value to 
YOUr 


Clerk of 


Ge Board of Supervisors 


Weaverville, California 
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MARKET FACILITIES 
ARE A BIG FACTOR 




















Note the wagons unloading produce at the car doors. This produce was 
brought to market over macadamized highways just as good as the asphalt 
streets in any modern city. Two hundred and sixty miles of such highway 
radiate straight from the county seat to every corner of San Joaquin County. 
It is no trick at all to haul produce to the cars or to the boats under such 
conditions. 





Then there are splendid marketing centers scattered throughout the county. 
Active cities and towns like Lodi, Tracy, Manteca, Ripon, Escalon—where 
the rail traffic is leaping upward by great bounds each year. 


San Joaquin is a leader among California counties. It is less than seventy- 
five miles from San Francisco Bay, the great market of a million people. It 
is a county of great diversity. Here grow fruits and vegetables, nuts, live 
stock and grains. Here are raised bumper crops that keep San Joaquin in 
the lead. 


Every man seeking a new home owes it to himself to thoroughly investigate 
San Joaquin County’s resources and opportunities before making a final 
decision. 

In writing address either of the undersigned commercial organizations, 
which are prepared to answer inquiries and supply literature. 

Secretary, Chamber of Commerce.....Stockton Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade... . Manteca 


Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association.....Lodi Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade. ...... Ripon 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade........ Tracy Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club. .. . Escalon 























SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


F O R N 
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“In the Rogue River Valley”’ 


Ten to Forty Acres 
Enough— 


That is all any one man can handle if the land is devoted to 
diversified and intensified farming in the Rogue River Valley. 
And ten to forty acres will yield far more than a mere living. 
There are many ten acre orchards in the Rogue River Valley 
that are bringing in a revenue in excess of that from ten times 
the same amount of land in other sections of the United States. 

Jackson County leads all Oregon counties in the production 
But our 


of apples, pears, peaches, nectarines and apricots. 


farmers raise hay and grain, poultry and live stock, ccrn, 
melons, berries and all sorts of farm produce. 

Let us tell you about the delightful climate, the rainfall, the 
attractive scenic environment, the cities, schools, churches, 


people, fishing, and BIG OPPORTUNITIES in Jackson, 
County. 


Jackson County Court 


JACKSONVILLE, OREGON 































A “Nifty” Home Like This 


ng orchard property can be your own for a 










OACO OKCHARDS are the most per- 

r bard s on the market today, absolutely high 

t ideally located, wi thin easy access of 

v x universities, on electric interurban line. 
y furnish references and er uge thorough 





a few tracts left. Senc i at once for 


in Only 
The Investment Valueof an Apple Orchard.’ 
OREGON APPLE CO. B. W. Johnson, Mgr. CORVALLIS, ontcon 


AM NY. 











Watch Warrenton 


Keep your eye on the Terminal City at the 
mouth of the Great Columbia River. Millions 
have already been spent by the railroads to profit 
by the down-grade haul directly to the Pacific 
Ocean. Warrenton awaits with the best terminal 
facilitiewof any spot near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. Two great railroad systems already own 
| terminal space here. 








The Supremely Great Port of the Pacific 


destined to become to shipping and the Columbia 
what New Orleans is to the Mississippi, what 
New York is to the Hudson. 


Warrenton occupies the lower jaw of the great 
harbor directly across the bay from Astoria. 
An enormous system of right-angled docks has 
been carefully designed and the plans approved 
by the Port Commission. 








Every man who has a dollar to invest must 
consider Warrenton. Send for literature. 


SUNSET REALTY COMPANY 


302 Oak Street 
as 
















PORTLAND REGON 
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The Trees Are Full of Blossoms 
Soon They’ll Be Laden With Fruit 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento County, California 





JHIS year’s crop in Sacramento County will be a “buster.” 
fw There is no getting around it. The fruit man and the 

oy | farmer are happy as larks. 

But this year will be no great exception to the rule in 
Sacramento County. Here big crops are common. 
Climate, soil and all other conditions are right for success- 
ful agricultural pursuits. 
From Sacramento County are shipped those high-priced quick profit 
products that make farming worth while—pears, plums, cherries, 
prunes, hops, oranges, walnuts, almonds, raisins, table grapes, rice, 
olives, figs, alfalfa—all special crops with a big demand at fancy prices. 
Not two decades ago the greater part of Sacramento County was given 
over to the growing of grain. The lanc long since proved far too valuable 
for such crops. Now the acreage of the more profitable crops is enlarging 
constantly. 
A government report says that eventually every twenty acres of this 
great county will support a family. Isn’t that worth deep consideration 
by every man who really wants a home! 
Send for illustrated literature right now. Don’t let your own chances 
be dimmed by procrastination. 
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Columbia 


Delta 
Gardens 


12,000 Acres Beaverdam and River Bottom 
Land Reclaimed From The Columbia River 


HE sort of land the Dutch farm in Holland. Soil 
like that found in the great Nile Valley. Rich alluvial 
deposits and river silt like that of the far-famed 
San Joaquin-and Sacramento Valley delta sections 
of California. 
Five acres of upland condensed into one; inexhaustible 
fertility, stored with plant food of unknown ages; no richer 
land known. 
Twelve thousand acres dyked, drained and subdivided 
ready for the farmer. Wonderful crops of garden truck, 
hay, and berries have been taken from tracts now being 
farmed, demonstrating the fertility of the soil. 
Delightful climate, soft moist air, in which Winter freezes 
are unknown and Summer drouthsa physical impossibility ; 
abundant sun, equable temperature. 
Transportation either by rail or river, competitive, cheap, 
quick service. Practically every tract faces on navigable 
canal, 
Irrigation from the Columbia River, without cost and in 
any quantity desired at any season of the year. 
Market one of the best in the Northwest. Portland, 
metropolis of Oregon, little more than forty miles distant, 
offering an insatiable market for garden produce, poultry, 
dairy and other farm products. 
On some farms in 1913, potatoes yielded to the acre 15 
tons, onions 1000 bushels, carrots and beets for cow feed 
45 tons, hay 6 tons, etc. 
We solicit correspondence and will take pleasure in answer- 
ing questions, furnishing references, maps and other in- 
formation. 


Columbia Agricultural Co. 


Clatskanie, Oregon 

















GLORIOUS 


Glenn 


We have a perfect right to speak of our county 
as “glorious.” We know its superlative charms 
over many other sections and we know what the 
Eastern farmer would.think of it should he but 
visit us and investigate on his own behalf. We want 
him to come. We want him to see what we have. 
We will take our chances on his remaining with us 
once he has seen with his own eyes the advantages 
of our county. 


hink This Over 


Let the Eastern farmer, tormented by drought 
in the season of plant growth, and often flooded by 
pouring rains during harvest-time, think of a land 
where the farmer can water any square yard of his 
farm either lightly or heavily on any or every day 
of the year; where he can have wet weather on his 
corn crop if he wishes, and at the same time bone- 
dry wei ather and sunshine for harvesting his 
wheat and oats, and he will see the great advantage 
of an irrigated section over his own. 





Let him think of this land as one where snow and 
ice and freezing winds are unknown, and frost only 
seldom comes; a land where the sun shines from a 

cloudless sky fully three hundred days in the ye 

where stock can pick their own living and keep fat 
in an alfalfa field all the year round instead of 
eating their heads off shut up in the barn from 
November to April; where he himself can be doing 
something productive of dollars every moment of 
his time, and a longing for it will begin to grow up 
within him. 





Let him complete the picture by thinking of it 
as a land where golden yellow oranges ripen side by 
side with the apple, the peach and the pear and the 
plum, the lime and the fig with the cherry, the 
apricgt, the almond and the English we ulnut; a land 
where alfalfa grows waist high for mowing six times 
every year, and where corn and wheat and oats and 
barley and all the vegetables and berries grow and 
bear to perfection, and he will become envious of 
the fortunate ones who live there. 


Glenn County is “the heart’’ of the great Sac- 
ramento Valley. It is in immediate touch with 
the great markets of northern California by rail 
and river transportation. It is the home of two 
great irrigation projects—one fathered by the 
United States Reclamation Service and the other 
by a great private irrigation company. 


Get in touch with your opportunity here now. 


For information address either: 


Bayles Business Men’s Association, Bayles, California 
Willows Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 
Maxwell Chamber of Commerce, Maxwell, California 
Orland Chamber of Commerce, Orland, California 
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Call or write for full information and booklets. 


212 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 





EARLY ORANGE LANDS 


LOCATED ALONG THE FOOTHILLS IN THE EARLY ORANGE BELT OF TULARE COUNTY AT 


crop of Tulare county this year is estimated at $4,000,000. Nowhere can you get such choice lands at $100 and $125 per 
acre, with 8 years to pay. Best place on earth to own a grove anda home. $17.05 per month buys 10 acres of the best land. 


ENSIGN-FRANCIS COMPANY 


RICHGROVE 


Where Oranges, Lemons, Grape Fruit, 
Olives, Figs, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, 
Grapes, Melons and Vegetables grow to 
perfection. These crops bring ‘ikon 
prices on account of early ripening, ex- 
cellent town, school and transportation 
facilities. Soil of the highest merit, abun- 
dance of water. One day’s drive from the 
Sequoia National Park, ihe world’s famous 
fishing and camping grounds, The orange 


__ TERRABELLA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

















The man with small means 


is just as welcome in Tuolumne County as 
is the man with a big bunch of cash for a 
starter. We want the latter sort too but 
we are willing to help the other fellow if he 
shows a willingness to join with us in the 
development =z our county. 


The bench lands of Tuolumne offer great 
opportunities for orcharding of all sorts and 
especially for apples. Apples are a specialty 
crop in Tuolumne. Here are all the soil 
elements and all the at pheric el ats 
for successful apple growing. The chief 
item of interest to the orchardist is that 
this splendid land may still be purchased 
at a price which makes the industry more 
than attractive. 


For our new booklet address 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
Sonora, Tuolumne County, Calif. 























“The General Utility Implement” 


Digs A Ditch 
Levels TheLand 
Y Repairs Roads 


The 
1-Man 

















2-Horse 
Machine 











ERE is just the machine you need. It will dig your ditches, 


laterals, terraces and perform every phase of work required 
for preparing irrigated land. Will dig a V-shaped ditch from 
14 to 30 inches deep. For rvad work it has no equal. Does the 


work at the lowest possible cost. 


° - No. 1 Weight 750 Ibs. 
ee te Sateen No. 3 Weight 1300 Ibs. 


Write us today for Catalogue and special free trial offer 
Glide Road Machine Co., 566 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We warehouse these machines in San Francisco and Los Angeles. This 
8rrangement enables us to give immediate delivery in Western territory. 
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&@] HE Canadian Manager of Sunset is willing to help 
any reader of the magazine to get reliable informa- 
tion about Alberta and British Columbia. He is in 
position to tell you about the new railroads—the 
new country being opened up by them, and the 
new towns springing up along these railway lines. 
He can give you data as to cities, land, climate, 
and general development. His services are free to 
Sunset Readers. He hasnothing for sale. Theobject 
is to further the interests of Alberta and British 
Columbia by giving unbiased reports to those who want facts. 

Write fully, stating what capital you have, in what you are 
particularly interested, and he will put you in touch with your 
opportunity, and give you his views as best he can. Enclose 
ten cents for postage. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Canadian Manager—Sunset 
730 Rogers Building Vancouver, British Columbia 
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Edmonton, Canada 


This is the Northern Investment Agency’s first appearance in Sunset—to its readers we would suggest, if 
Lahi, 


interested in Central Alberta’s mixed farming country, or in the City of Edmonton, with a pop of 
70,000 people, to make inquiries which we shall gladly answer. 


ASK YOURSELF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS—Then Write Us 


Do I wish to increase my present capital? 
Are there greater opportunities in a new country than in an old? 





Can I invest my money at a higher rate of interest? 

If so, can I rely upon the company offering this form of investment? 

Would I like to live in a city where the increase in population from 1901 to 1913 was 
from 3,167 to 67,243? 

How much capital can I invest? 

Can I purchase a farm on easy terms at $15 or $20 per acre that will show a net return 
as great as some lands in the States costing $100 to $125? 

Would I like the climate? 

Would I like to know more about the Peace River Country—the last great West? 


Our Officers and Directors will satisfy you as to our responsibility 
P. O. DWYER, President A. H. STELTER, Vice-President HYATT COX, Secretary 


THEODORE REVILLON, Banker, Paris, France G. F. SWIFT, of Swift & Co., Chicago 
J. M. REVILLON, of Revillon Freres, Paris and New York G. W. SWAISLAND, Banker, Edmonton 


ADDRESS LETTERS TO 


NORTHERN sahtirieadeinainiall eiaieasvcsbbeniais Limited 


EDMONTON 33 33 CANADA 
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(CALGARY 


CITY OF SUNSHINE 
and GOOD BUSINESS 


Southern Alberta, of which Calgary is 
the leading commercial and industrial 
centre, has a climate which, for ten 
months of the year, rivals California. 
There were 327 sunshiny days in 1913. 
Summers are cool and delightful; the 
winters short and tempered by the 
Chinook winds which blow inland from 
the Pacific Coast. 











Eighth Avenue, Calgary 








OPPORTUNITIES for ALL 


Here there is a wealth of opportunities 
for the business man, the manufacturer and 
the wage-earner. To all who are equip- 
ped financially, mentally and physically 
to enter into the great work of city build- 
ing, the hand of welcome is extended. 
Calgary wants men who will make this 
city their homes—men of energy and 
creative genius—men who are big enough 
to share in the upbuilding of a great city 
in the midst of a great country. : 


Manufactories Calgary has, but it wants 
more. Bona-fide enterprises are given 
every inducement to locate. Bonuses and 
tax exemptions are not offered. Other 
inducements there are— power, light, 
water and factory site at cost, and the 
loyal support of an enterprising commu- 
nity which has itself developed by the 
loyalty of each citizen to the other. :: 


Think it over, then write for literature 
and advice to 








Young Man 


Go North 


Central Alberta 








|] AND THE | 


Peace River District 


offer you the same opportunities 
that the Western States offered 
to your father and grandfather. 








CENTRAL ALBERTA 
is one of the best mixed 
farming districts in the world. 


Improved and FARM LAND Fromtentoforty 


unimproved dollars per acre. 


100,000 Acres 


In the PEACE RIVER 
VALLEY sold in large blocks 
only $6.50 to $10 per acre. 


Peace River Crossing 


“The First City of The North” 





Business Property and Acreage 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE R. W. GIBBS CO. 


SUITE 522 TEGLER BLK. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 








R. W. GIBBS Cc. L. HANSON 
ANDREW MILLER EDMONTON 2534 4TH AVENUE 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER , a 
BANKERS) 
CALGARY sschiatiaatnalalis THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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In the Business Heart of Edmonton 





W here W heat Makes Wealth 





in an Edmonton City Park 





Automobiles at Edmonton Exhibition 





PADVMOT-S> ZOAZOSOM 


FREE INFORMATION 


GEO. M. HALL 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER 


EDMONTON 
ALBERTA 
Swift's Big Plant at Edmonton An Edmonton District Farm 
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2 ALBERTA 


ane, 











SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES AWAITING HOMESEEKERS 














TYPICAL FARM SCENE IN ALBERTA 


under cultivation. Some of the best agric ultural lands are still open for homesteading and pre- 


| LBERTA has 100,000,090 acres of fertile lands, with little more than three per cent of this vast area 
emption. 


500 miles of new railway lines are expected to be completed this year, which will provide easy access 


[ ANDS are now available for free homesteads, in close proximity to railway transportation facilities; 
to millions of acres of free land. 


extensive coal measures in America—anthracite, bituminous and lignite. New opportunities await 


B ne locations are now available for new towns and commercial enterprises, including the most 
the settler on every hand. 


to develop the unlimited resources now available in this Province. You are cordially invited to come 


Ee one can find suitable opportunities for profitable investment and enlarged usefulness in assisting 
and share in this last Great West. 


distribute millions of dollars in cash, and provide profitable employment for thousands, but open 


Re construction will not only greatly exceed all previous efforts during the present year, and 
up new settlements into hitherto undeveloped agricultural lands. 


that of any former year in its history. Agriculture, in all its branches, mining, investments in lands 


T" outlook for the Province of Alberta forever warrants the statement that its progress will double 
and expansion of commercial enterprises are on the eve of astounding "development. 


domestic servants, for whom there are splendid openings and prospects; capital to dv velop her 
mines, enlarge her commerce, and establish manufactures. For full information apply to: 


HON. DUNCAN MARSHALL 
EDMONTON Minister of Agriculture ALBERTA, CANADA 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 


| LBERTA wants farmers financially able to occupy the land and utilize her vast fertile fields; 





to no 
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SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY LANDS »%& x + SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO - 
WEST COAST OF MEXICO 


— 
i nail 
"rj 
=} 
a 
= 
Lands are in demand now by the most discriminating investors in the country. > 
JOHN F. SULLIVAN 
“Lands at Wholesale” + 
Can supply you with the very best to be had in the territory named. 
Agricultural Lands, Grazing Lands, Subdivision Properties - 
Improved and unimproved; ranging in size from 1,000 to 60,000 acres can be sub- 
mitted to you with carefully prepared reports giving full information regarding > 
SOIL, WATER, TRANSPORTATION bad 
and exact data showing present earnings of going concerns, or with estimates that are 5S 
= 
> 
=z 
is 
= 
= 
= 
Qe 
o 








complete and conservative regarding the possibilities of 
Subdivision or Irrigation Projects 
I employ the best soil, hydraulic and development engineers obtainable to examine 
land I offer and information given is based on facts and not on the “‘hopes” of the 
last man who sold out. IF YOU WANT to invest in 
WESTERN LANDS 
write to me stating total you wish to invest, class of property desired and amount of 
cash payment you are prepared to make and [ will submit report on property best 
suited to your requirements and guarantee to refund expenses of investigation if report 
is not correct and complete in every particular. 
John F. Sullivan 
“Lands at Wholesale’? 
909 Mutual Savings Bank, San Francisco, Cal. - - 518 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LANDS ON WEST COAST OF MEXICO—The Speculators’ Great Opportunity of the Present 


WHY NOT RAISE HOGS? 


There are hundreds of suitable locations along the lines of the Southern Pacific, 
and allied lines, suitable for hog-raising, and with the up-to-date information 
now to be had on the subject of hogs, there is no reason why this industry 


Market Demands are Good 














cannot be pursed with success. 





Prices for hogs range from 7} to 8 cents per pound 
on foot and upwards and the market demand is 
always steady. Lands along the Southern Pacific 


are adaptable for the growing of all kinds of forage 
and grains suitable for hog-raising. 


A NEW BOOKLET ON HOGS 


Write for our new Booklet, ‘‘Swine Raising in the 
Pacific.Northwest.” It is full of interesting and 
instructive information. It is free for the asking. 


JOHN M. SCOTT 
General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Healthy Hogs on an Oregon Farm. 
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A Beautiful ROSE GARDEN Without Cost to You 











They say opportunity knocks but once, and here is real opportunity. 

For several years we have been offering combinations of magazines to our readers at the very lowest publishers’ prices. 

The big subscription season is almost over, and in order to stimulate the waning season we have decided to make this un- 
precedented offer. 

To any reader who subscribes to any one of the combinations of magazines on this page before April 30th we will send free and 
parcel post paid this fine collection of eight hardy one-year-old rose plants. 

Don’t put off sending your order at once. Remember, April 30th is the last day possible to obtain the eight rose plants. 

Subscriptions can be new or renewals, and can be sent to different addresses. We will extend your present subscription on 
SuNsET MaGazine if you desire to take advantage of any of these offers. 

The roses are all strong, well-rooted plants. They are well-packed and guaranteed to reach their destination in good condition. 

As spring planting differs in various parts of the country, we will not ship the plants (unless otherwise directed) until the 
frost is out of the ground and conditions are right for the roses to be immediately planted. Under no conditions, however, will we 
ship later than May tsth. 

These offers are good in the United States. Extra postage is charged on magazines sent to Canada or foreign countries. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIO 


This is the most famous clubbing offer in the world. 
More people have subscribed for it, more people have been 
delighted with it than any other. Modern Priscilla is the 
greatest of all needlework publications. Pictorial Review 
the great fashion authority. The Ladies’ World the 
pure food magazine. Through a special arrangement with 
the publishers we are able to offer you this popular trio in 
connection with SUNSET MAGAZINE and eight hardy rose 
plants for $3.75. _ If at present a subscriber deduct soc 
from prices quoted. 





SUNSET MAGAZINE...... $2.50 i for One Year 


Tue LAptEs’ WorLD......... 1.00 

MODERN PRISCILLA......... 1.00 1) . 
PICTORIAL REVIEW.......... 1.00 

Eight Rose Plants 


pe 


The four magazines named above and your choice of any 
one of the following at rates shown. The eight rose bushes 
also included in this offer. 


Boston Cooking School Magazine eee 
Boy’s Magazine. Jan's, 4S 
Christian Herald 4.90 
Current Opinion 6.25 
Etude... . 5.00 
Housewife. 4.15 
Independent. . 6.25 
Lippincott’s Magazine 5.50 
Little Folks... . 4.90 
Mother’s Magazine 1.90 
Musician. . 1.90 
Pearson’s M:z agazine 4.75 
Technical World... 4.90 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE ROSES 
EVERBLOOMERS free bloomer, with extra large 


BESSIE BROWN—Snow- double flowers. i 
white delicately tinted pink. PINK MAMAN COCHET 
Flowers large and beautifully (THE QUEEN OF ALL PINK Gar- 








formed, lasting a long time after 
being cut. 

KAISERINE AUGUSTA 
VICTORIA—Delicate creamy 
white. Buds are elegant, long 
and pointed; flowers full and 
double; very fragrant. 

MRS. B. R. CANT—A beau- 
tiful rose of splendid habit of 
growth, being very strong and 
free-blooming, bearing large 
double flowers of a_ beautiful 
carmine red. Valuable for out- 
door culture. 

PERLE DES JARDINS 
(PEARL OF THE GARDEN)—Rich 
golden-yellow. Often sold in 
cut flower stores for “Marechal 
Niel,” so close is the resem- 
blance. Buds of immense size; 
flowers globular, and very fra- 
grant. Dark, thick, shiny foliage. 

WELLESLEY—Clear _rose- 
pink, reverse of petals silver- 
rose. A vigorous grower and 


DEN RosEs)—Such beauty and 
exquisite form as is possessed by 
this variety is well-nigh marvel- 
ous. Perfectly hardy in all sec- 
tions of the country. The color 
is clear, rich pink, changing to 
silvery rose. 
CLIMBERS 
LADY GODIVA—A new 


climbing rose. This rose is 
similar in habit of growth to 
the Crimson Rambler. Bloom- 
ing in immense clusters it is a 
beautiful sight. Its color ismost 
pleasing, being a pale flesh, the 
lightest of all the pink ramblers. 

TAUSENDSCHON  (Tuou- 
SAND BEAUTIES)—The most 
sensational climbing rose yet 
introduced. The color runs 
from delicate balsam or tender 
rose through the intermediate 
shades of bright rose and car- 
mine, with white and yellow 
tints showing. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—To every purchaser of any Combination 
on this page we will send the set of eight hardy rose plants described 


above free, 


the order is mailed to us not later than April goth. 


Address all. letters: Rose Offer Department, 











SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Inthis department appear the annovncements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies — 
and other Financial Insrirvtions. We endeavor to accept only the annaovneements of responsible 
and reliable institvtions 

















| 
A New Offering— NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 


pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
Shares can now be had at sppenditide. ais. inh oa Wh pen baw’ lee tacwe> 
original price $ 1 .oo. aes cesium health and accident insur- 
We are now offering to Sunset readers Continental Casualty Company 
shares in the BAY CITIES HOME BUILD- H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President 
ERS CORPORATION at par—One Dollar Over $13, 500, 000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


each—-either cash or monthly payments. 
“y+ ° ° J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
This new enterprise is modelled after Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


“HOME BUILDERS” in Los Angeles and 
managed by some of its officers—sufficient 
to profit by their six years of successful 
experience, It is to be the “HOME AC errr LAMP UNIN ccc ubesua pauses sabe tab essen ans 








BUILDERS” of the North, operating in and 


around San Francisco where the opportunity 





is exceptionally bright for building a great 


ree Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hattstep 

institution, Jno J. CoNE D. W. Mc NAUBHER 
Sunset readers—particularly those who 

have bought shares in ‘““- HOME BUILDERS” ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 

should embrace this new opportunity and BUREAU OF 


buy at the original founders’ price and 
enjoy the increase and profits to be made. INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 
Send for literature and full information to : ’ : ‘ . ' 
CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 


Frome Builders General Agency CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 


























' SAN FRANCISCO 
418 Montcomery St. 
200 Wiiatians Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. CHICAGO NEWYORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MFXICO CITY 
0 Reference: Every Bank 
O in Long Beach, California 
$4,034,512 of Building Permits from Net Earnings of Operations Alone, distributing 
An increase of 48% over 1912, and making a per capita rate of per be _— ss ps ag hard va 8 5 Be, Theol 
$100.86, also putting it third in total value but FIRST in percen- De Cre rant af she Pacihe Coat P 
tage of increase for cities in Southern California—is the 1913 8 P 4 : : 
Record of Long Beach, Cal. Assets, Dec. te? rer ng mon gE 
‘e R es ere in one year. urplus, a ; increase ( 
The Fastest Growing City in the Union in one year. No Bonded Indebtedness. NoPreferred 
$486,477 of Building Orders Shares. Does Not Speculate. It Builds 
Booked by one Building Company that paid 12! on par in Shares Now Selling at $1.50, for Cash or Time Pay- 
quarterly installments as Dividends to 1080 stockholders, and ments. 50,000 shares yet to be sold at $1.50. 


Write for literature and learn how $100 invested in shares of this company has increased to $174.80 in 27 months. 


LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders 


Mills, Yards, Warehouses on The Harbor, Long Beach, California 
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“Getting Ready” 


for the coming season is, for some 


men, like taking a cold bath! 


They plunge right in! But suc- 
cessful business is different—it 
means being prepared, anticipat- 
ing the future confidently. 
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‘The Babson Statistical 
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—_——<_ Rates for Prime Commercial Paper 
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weeee Average Price of 10 Commodities, Bicluding 
Foodstuffs 








Subscribers receive this plot revised weekly. 


The Babson Composite Plot 


shows at a glance fundamental business 
conditions for the last ten years. 


Your business—any man’s business 
—can be reduced to a scientific 
basis, taken out of the “worry” 
class. What you need is a practical, 
usable knowledge of basic facts— 
facts which show the trend of funda- 
mental conditions. This is what 


THE BABSON 


MERCANTILE SERVICE 


will give you—the essential facts 
which enable you to study the past 
and present and be prepared for 
the future. 


As a manufacturer, the Babson Mer- 
cantile Service will help you decide 
whether or not to increase your out- 
put. As a merchant, it will fortify 
your judgment as to when and where 
to sell to advantage. The Babson 
Mercantile Service means a working 
knowledge of fundamental conditions. 
Write on your business letter head for a 


sample of the Babson Mercantile Serv- 
ice ; we will alsosend our Free Booklet, 


‘*Anticipating Business Conditions.’’ 
Address Dept. X-25 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Engineering Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 
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Redeem Land by 







Deep-Drilled Wells! 






4 I} 
Armstrong Machines * ; Tmsizon Li One man can 
positively handle every TA) — Seek Thandie entire out- 
kind of formation in ae | fit. Perfected 
any part of the country! Press on machine of one 
half century's 


experience. 


you can make more money drilling wells for irrigating 
_~ land with an Armstrong Well-Drilling Outfit than you can 
in any other business with the same investment. $50 to $75 
profits a day made on an Armstrong Outfit. A few hundred dollars in- 
vested in an Armstrong Outfit will redeem several thousand acres ir. 
a single season. Drill any formation, any depth, any place. Gasoline 
or Steam, Walking Beam, Spudding or Combination Outfits. Write for 
Free Illustrated Book. Explains everything about well-drilling and oil 


engines. 
, Armstrong Mfg. Co., Waterloo, la. 
Manufacturers of the famous Armstrong Gasoline and Oil Engines 
We also make a special Drill for blast-hole drilling in quarries and 
contracting work—the fastest rock-drilling machine in the world, 


Western Branch: 400 East 3rd St., Los Angeles 











Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need. 

Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BRANCHES: 


2nd and Main Streets ........... Los Angeles, Cal. 
7th Street and Broadway Oakland, Cal. 
2nd and H Streets Sacramento, Cal. 


528 Jackson Street - eee. San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Marchesault St. (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Make your dikes and ditches 
as fast as a team of horses can walk, by using the 


20th Century Grader 


Don’t waste time and money doing this sort 
of work with shovels or scrapers when our 
grader will do it better and cheaper. Requires 
only 1 man and 2 horses to handle it in 
heavy loam soil. Every cutis perfectly straight 
and the ditch bottom is ag flat and clean 
as a board. Ask us about 
“the machine with a hundred uses.” 


Baker Mfg. Co. 
574 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ul, 
EDWARD R. BACON CO., Pacific Coast Agents 








( 


The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
PaciFic Coast REPRESENTATIVES 





McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


THE FAMOU SSANTAC LARA VALLEY. ‘We sell it. 
Write for list of places and literature. E. D. C rawford & 


Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 


FOR SALE.—One mile from the center of the city that 
charms, Ontario, California, 10 acres in quinces and peaches, 
5 room bungalow, barn, 10 shares of water stock, shrubbery. 
Oiled roads. Ideal for chickens. C. R. La Rue, Ontario, 
California. 





REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE 


River V: alley vy 


OR EXC HANGE. Rogue 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on the Coast. 


Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, 


ASHLAND, the health resort of the Siskiyous, in Southern 
Oregon. Rogue River Valley alfalfa, stock and fruit ranches 
and Ashland property for sale and exchange. Write the live 
wire, W. D. Hodgson, real estate, Ashland, Ore. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for land in Miss. or La. 
A good paying furniture business, invoice $2,500 and two 
new modern bungalows, value $4,000. Medford is a splendid 
growing town and climate unsurpassed, but business 
interests elsewhere need me. Address Opportunity, 23 
North Fir St., Medford, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE—Washington 


WORKINGMEN—" LOOK." Washington's best dairy 
and garden land with assured work for our settlers makes 
this an ideal home proposition for the workingman. $30.00 
yer acre up. Only a little cash needed, balance for 10 years. 

his is the best and oldest section close to roads, school and 
market. Fine land, easy terms and work for our settlers 
makes success certain. Send for free illustrated circular. 
“The High Cost of Living Solved."” H. C. Peters, 800 3rd 
Avenue, Seattle. 


OLYMPIA AND SOUTH WESTERN WASHINGTON. 
Thurston county is the finest farming county in Washington. 
Splendid opportunities for dairy farming, stock raising, and 
poultry culture. Ten acres to many hundreds can be pur- 
chased on reasonable terms. Ask for illustrated literature, 
correspondence invited. Olmstead & Tetsall, 215-216 Safe 
Deposit Building, Olympia, Wash. 

WASHINGTON WANTS YOU—Ask Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Immigration of State of Washington, for free 
official bulletin. Contains detailed information by counties 


Oregon. 








showing farming opportunities, general resources, land 
statistics. This Bureau sells no land. Write I. M. Howell, 
Commissioner Dept. J., Olympia, Washington. 
REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous : 
VIRGINIA ORC HARDS pay handsome profits. Good 


fruit lands in the famous apple belt $15 an ac reup. Easy pay- 
ments. Send names of two friends interested in Virginia and 
receive our beautiful magazine one year free. F. H. La Baume, 


Agrl. Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry. Room 267 N. & W. Bidg., 
Roanoke, Va. 


WRITE COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, Board of Trade, for 
large free illustrated book describing opportunities awaiting 
capital, manufacturers and farmers—the place with the Power 
and the Push—the city that charms—climate unequaled. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE. Our official 112 page 
book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands’’ describes every acre in 
every county in U.S. How secured free. 1914 diagrams and 
tables. All about Irrigated Farms. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 96, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—160 acres of land eight miles from Reno, near 
railroad, at $10.00 per acre, on easy terms. $ .00 down. 
Interest six per cent. A. Y. Lindsey, Reno, Nev. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
Ww RI TE MOV ING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


S BOUGHT AND SOLD. New Spring catalog 
soy out free to collectors only. Buying coin catalogue quot- 
ng prices I pay 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 101 D 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















OLD COINS 





Advertisements 


SUNSET 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE, from | Pacific Coast, $525 and u up, via New Y ‘ork 
or Boston and the Mediterranean. U niversity man leader. 
Shelton Parties, Box 25, Station C, Los Angeles. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. 











‘ Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES. 
devoted exclusively to patents and patent causes enables 
us to handle such cases most effectively. McLanahan, Bur- 
ton & Culbertson, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. References: Federal 
National Bank, Union Trust Company, Union Savings Bank. 


HELP WANTED 


~ FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and gen- 
erous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet S 914. 
No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Ww ashington, D. C. 


~ LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid in in- 
come assured right man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hone sty, ability, ambition and 
willingness to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. This is an exc eptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. National Co-Operative 
Realty Company, L-! 503 Marden Building, Washington, D.C. 


PARCEL OME 





A department 

















POST AND ING OME T: X means hundreds 
of government jobs now available. ‘‘Pull’’ unnecessary. $65 
to $150 month. Write immediately for free list of positions 
available. Franklin Institute, Dept. E-50, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERY DAY we find it more difficult to pick real good 
salesmen. Still we offer the most profitable deal of the 
season. Where are all the money-makers? We're waiting. 
Spec ialties Supply Co., 106 Fulton St., New York City. 

SPARE TIME—NO CAN ‘VASSING. 
tion, names, news, etc., to us 
Exceptional proposition. 
mation Sales Company, 


WANTED: —Man, who is not afraid of work, who has 
had a technical training and practical experience, to develop 


Report ifforma- 
Ve have established markets. 

Gules stamp. National Infor- 
Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, oO. 











3,000 acres of raw land in western Nevada for general 
farming. Must understand well drilling and _ irrigation. 
State salary expected and give references in first letter. 
Address M. H. M., P. O. Box 623, McGill, Nevada. 
___ MISCELLANEOUS 
JU DSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 


rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South a ee Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 








Lo Os Angeles. Ww rite nearest office. 
ANCESTRY TRACING is very interesting and often 
profitable. Pedigrees, family trees, coats-of-arms, etc., at 


moderate cost. Booklet, ‘‘Your Ancestry” free. Genealogical 
Bureau B-504, _ Metropolitan Bank I Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


DR. GLEASON’S Artificial Tooth and Plate Cleanser. 
These are all the facts, health with a clean mouth. Price 
25 cents, mailed. Gleason's Dental Co., South Pasadena, 
Cal. 

DUCK FOODS AND LIVE WILD DECOYS that bring 
the ducks in swarms. Write now for circular and prices to 
Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. G, Oshkosh, Wis. 

TYPEWRITER for $5.00, Standard make, other bargains 
if taken quickly. Write for further particulars. Rebuilt 
machines guaranteed. ‘— os at lowest rates. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tole 
how to learn to a a. Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
ginners or advanced 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
ments, in your own home. You hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a sur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records Canbe used cn your own 
talking machine. Send for particulars and booklet. 
THE LANGUAGE - PHONE METHOD 
988 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. ¥. 


WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 











SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Fully accredited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery 
Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Twenty-fourth year began Aug. 14, 1913. 
Boys accepted for Summer Vacation 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 


ANDERSON ACADEMY. 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well | 
equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent playgrounds. | 
Fully accredited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim | 
has always been ‘‘quality, not quantity.’’ Catalogue on application to 
the Principal, Witttam WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 














Stupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part of 
the world. Turn your Talent into money, Our 

Students are filiing high salaried positions. 14 years 

successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 

18 Coursesin Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 

ART Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 


Catalogue inColor Free. EVERY Pi 
Chas.K, Grouse Co.Mf. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, ASS. Box K 5 Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
rtist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


ye "A 
With a Western School, chartered by is Free TO You} SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek,Mich, 
ST lJ DY the State of California. ‘Ten years 


of success; thousands of students en- DF YOU AMBITIOUS Dractical. thorough 


rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- ith 

ing, Bookkeeping, English, AT Stenography, Civil Ser- ; Sonipnsl ayidanae 
TO OWN A GOOD BUSINESS OR 

GET INTO A WELL PAID POSITION « Babeeewat area 


vice, Modern languages, Normal, Kindergarten, En- 
aCe eS Lt ely booklet NO 42 and 
CU a2 eee ey fullinformation today, 


ING SHOW CARDS, SIGNS, DESIGNING ( 
COMMERCIAL ART, POSTERS aR ps 


NO INBORN TALENT NEEDED 41900 fvasw BLDG, CLEVELAND. 


>. STAMMER 


\nwe—g COLLEGE~CLUB & FRAT. PINS! 
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gineering, Law and College preparatory studies, Write to- 


day for FREE 50 page catalog. 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
‘+ oon Building, 525 Market Street 
pt. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”— a treatise of 
merit on ‘‘scientific talking,’’ Price $1. School literature 
FREE. M.L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for 
Stammerers, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


TP wine 
=. SALESMAN 


* Earn $1000 to $5000 Year 


You can learn to be a salesman in eight weeks by mail 
and be earning while you arelearning. No former exper- 





The great secretof business and social success 
is theability toremember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, facts, fig- 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
youtoconcentrate, develop self control, over- 
come self-consciousness, bashfuiness, think 
onyour feet and intelligently address an audi- 
ence without notes. My methodiseasy, clear, 
simple,infallible. Itis notatheory,butscien- 


tific and practical, endorsed by suchnotables 

as Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc. Itis the 

Prof result of 20 years experience in developing 
rot, 














































memories—over 50,000 students. I want to H ; i icul 1 list of 

" i wri ience required. Write today for particulars, large list o 

Henry rove fil T claim, go write today for copy of my good openings and testimonials from hundreds ofout stu- 
Dickson, how to obtain FREE copy of my hook ‘‘How To 1 lents now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 
Principal LSpeak in Public.”” Dept, 32 National Salesmen’s Training Association 








Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 





Dickson School of Memory, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, IL 


LADDIE coriec®® 


BY GENE STRATON-PORTER 





7 Editions 
of 





1st—August, 1913 ER ST Ce ee PP Me BONG 660k 9b dss hs Ke cen aed eweteennae 21,000 
2nd—August, I913............. sicecrharteane ea 27,500 6th—December, 1913..... ERR TTT 
3rd—September, 1913........ ay aes Gre er ; . 25,000 PET JARUALY 5 LOTAs so 6:5 ois o'¥s0 elena ee eees a eie0ew esa 5ee 
ree rer err . «29,000 302,500 


More than 28,000 have been so!d in England, Australia and Canada. 
Such a sale means something—It means that for the majority of American readers, this book has by 
far the mos. interesting background because it deals with simple-hearted, decent, self-respecting people 
who are the backbone of our life to-day. 
Illustrated; Cloth, net $1.35; Leather boxed, net $1.75 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 


N. B. Mrs. Porter's books, ‘Freckles’, ‘‘A Girl of the Limberlost”, ‘“The Harvester”, ‘‘At the Foot of the Rainbow”, and 
“Laddie’’ have sold more than 2,000.000 copies. 
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Romances of Modern Business 


HE American romance is in the large office buildings and the marts of 
trade; it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial 


leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! 


The child of the world’s 


nations is leading them!—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


CHAPTER I. 


How Time Was Sent Ticking Around the World 


Tuts story tells how the world was helped 
to measure its time. It is an interesting story, 
well worth a volume. It is about the Inger- 
soll dollar watch. 

We first see two farmer boys from Michigan, 
with a small loft in Fulton Street, in New York 
City, selling rubber type and other small things 
of their own invention. 

Then we turn a few pages and view these 
same rustic lads transformed into the execu- 
tives of a business with its arms reaching to 
all corners of the earth. 

Robert H. Ingersoll and his brother, Charles, 
by peddling their specialties, had worked up a 
small trade in New York. One day the elder 
boy noticed a small clock hanging on the wall 
of an office he visited. The young man saw 
a vision in that clock. 

Its works were machine-made and, there- 
fore, inexpensive. He believed they could be 
made small enough to fit into a watch case. 
He knew that a watch so made could be sold at 
a small price and would meet a universal 
need. 

Young Ingersoll requested the maker of the 
clock to reduce the size of the works. The 
suggestion was ridiculed. But the farmer boy 
did not mind being laughed at and worked on 
the model himself. The result was that the 
first Ingersoll watch was offered for sale in 
1893. 

Ingersoll believed that his fortune had been 
made when he completed the watch. He knew 
that there were hundreds of thousands of 
citizens walking up and down in the United 
States at that very moment who would be 
glad to pay a dollar for such a watch. 

But how was he to reach these people, how 
acquaint the public with his product? The co- 
operation of dealers could not be enlisted; they 


preferred to sell higher-priced watches. So 
months passed in the little loft in Fulton Street. 

The psychology of advertising had im- 
pressed itself on Robert Ingersoll when he had 
read a small weekly magazine that reached 
the Michigan farm. He decided to insert a 
small advertisement—the smallest that would 
be accepted—in a magazine. 

Enters now a magazine advertising manager. 
He had seen the small announcement and per- 
ceived the commercial possibilities of a dollar 
watch. He found two young Western men in 
a small loft, with a big commodity and not 
knowing what to do with it. 

Then the Ingersoll brothers listened to what 
seemed like a fairy story to them. They shuld 
take a quarter-page of space in the magazine 
and great success would be theirs. 

This they considered a too uncertain finan- 
cial risk. They were reluctant. The adver- 
tising man was persistent and eloquent. Inger- 
soll’s courage fattened on the other’s vision. 
The contract for the quarter-page advertise- 
ment was given. 

It is only a little more than twenty years 
since the Ingersoll watch was placed upon the 
market. Today it is used throughout the 
world. Thirty-five million watches have been 
sold. Fifteen thousand are manufactured and 
shipped daily. 

After Colonel Roosevelt returned from his 
African trip, he told Mr. Ingersoll that in 
some places of the Dark Continent he found 
his fame resting on having come from the 
same land where the Ingersoll watch was made. 

Robert Ingersoll, now the president of a great 
industry, often has wondered what he and his 
brother would have done if the magazine ad- 
vertising manager had not walked into their 
office and directed their course. 
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“Tt was like staking an entire fortune on the 
turn of a wheel,” said Robert H. Ingersoll, 
in telling of this crucial episode in the history 
of his business. ‘I can never forget that time. 
From the day the contract was made and 
the copy O.K.’d, until the magazine came 
out, three weeks later, we waited with bated 
breath. 

“The first day’s mail after that magazine had 
reached its readers brought us fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of orders. From then on busi- 
ness increased as we broadened our magazine 
advertising campaign. The world’s time used 
to be measured by a bell, a sun dial, or a steam 
whistle, but now Ingersoll watches have ticked 
their way around the world and the world 
measures its time by them.” 

Today the course would be perfectly ob- 
vious. A young firm with something that 
everyone wanted would find some way to buy 
space in the magazines and tell the public about 
it. But this was in a day before high-power 


magazine publicity had attained its present 
efficiency. 

The advertising manager showed them how 
to tell the entire world of their watch, how to 
reach the thirty-five million men and women 
who today are using Ingersoll watches. From 
a loft in a New York building the news of this 
dollar watch being made spread throughout the 
world. A direct avenue of success was opened 
through the pages of the national magazines. 

Great as the Ingersoll watch is, and great as 
was the latent demand for it, its history could 
not have become one of the most stirring ro- 
mances of modern business life if it had not 
been written, chapter by chapter, month by 
month, in the advertising pages of the Ameri- 
can national magazines. 

Mr. Ingersoll started out to give the world 
a dollar watch, and, despite the increased price 
of labor and materials, still is turning out a 
dollar watch. And the world has been made 
the better for it. 


This is one of a series of articles now being published 
to show how magazine advertising is serving the public. 


MPAA TASA AAA SAAS 


tht DIRECT ROUTE 


To the best things California has to offer to the homeseeker, 
the fruitgrower, the dairyman, the farmer and the investor 


LEADS TO 


Tulare County 


The soil and climate of Tulare County is JUST RIGHT for the 

production of Oranges, Lemons, Peaches, Prunes, Plums, Apricots, 

Table Grapes, Wine Grapes and Raisin Grapes of all varieties; and 

no section surpasses Tulare County for the production of alfalfa 

or offers greater inducements to the dairyman and stockgrower. 
Vegetables are grown the year round. 
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For free illustrated literature 
address Department A. 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
(AAAI AANA AA AAD AAA AAA AAAS) 
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THE ETRVSCAN] 28 2 2 


The Etruscan Pattern, although not 
offered until late last season. was 
without doubt the most successful 
pattern of the year, both commercial 
ly as to amount of sales, and artis- 
tically in point of favorable comment. 
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The purity of this pattern and the 
restraint of its design immediately 
appealed to the taste of critical and 
discriminating purchasers. Rarely 
has a pattern at once met with such 
decided approval of both dealers and 
the purchasing public. 





Showing as it does the influence 
of the classic revival in England under 
the Adam Brothers — that influence 
which made itself so strongly felt in 
our own Colonial designs - it is close 
ly related to the Colonial period. 
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The Etruscan possesses style and 
refinement, and is in perfect harmony 
with the fashions of the dau. 


‘a big represen _ ~ trade-mark, ,is 
offered in a complete line of knives, a) 
forks, spoons, and fancy individual ape 
and serving pieces, by leading jewelers everywhere 


THE CORHAM COL 3 
SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORKC 
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A DOORWAY IN THE CITY OF COLOR 


EXACT REPRODUCTION FROM THE PALACE OF MACHINERY 
AND FIRST ACTUAL HINT OF THE ORIENTAL SPLENDOR 
PROMISED FOR THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
VOLUME 32 NUMBER. 4 


APRIL 1914 
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Off our port bow rose Tamalpais and between, like mallards on the wing, slipped the fishing-boats of the Latins 
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‘v2 IDAHO AND THE 
| GREEN SNAKE 


\ \ THE STORY OF MEN WHO USED 
\ THE CAREY ACT TO CHARM 
THEIR SERPENTINE RIVER 


RED Hastings drifted into Idaho from 

his Michigan home in 1883. He was a 

youngster barely out of his teens, 
short, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, with 
the constitution of a bear and the fighting 
ability of an Apache. He came in advance 
of the railroad, in the days when Glenn, the 
squaw-man, was still ferrying the Oregon 
emigrants across the green Snake. Glenn 
made half a million out of his ferry before 
the locomotive trail was broken from Ogden 
to Portland. Yet he took no toll from Hast- 
ings, for the boy liked Idaho. He stayed, 
headed for the lower Camas Prairie, a long 
well-watered valley in the mountains. 
There he prospected, taught school and fell 
in love. 

Camas Prairie was thirty-five miles from 
the nearest railroad. In winter the roads 
were impassable. 

“Do you want to go back to civilization, 
or do you want to make our home here?” 
asked the lover. The true pioneer spirit 
was in the girl. They married, took up a 
homestead, built a cabin, acquired some 
stock, put up hay and awaited the winter. 

Six feet of snow fell. Twenty-foot drifts 
covered the rough mountain roads. The 
Camas settlers were cut off, isolated for 
four months. Their provisions gave out. 
They were down to bacon rinds when twelve 
men broke a trail to the nearest store, fif- 
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teen miles distant, only to find its shelves 
bare. They packed flour into Camas on 
their backs, twenty pounds at a_ time 
through the snow, packed it twenty-five 
miles to feed the hungry. 

Fred Hastings lived on his homestead 
for nigh a quarter of a century, raised a 
family, prospered and, when a branch rail- 
road at last reached Camas, sold out. 
There is nothing spectacular or dramatic 
in his career. He won a competence through 
his industry, foresight and thrift like thou- 
sands of other Western pioneers. And, like 
all other pioneers, he and his wife suffered 
the privations and hardships of him who 
sets out to subdue the wilderness. 

When Senator Hastings—he is a member 
of the Idaho legislature now—sold his 
mountain ranch, big things were afoot on 
the gray sage-brush plain to the south. 
The great irrigation boom was on. Armies 
of men were building dams, digging canals 
big as rivers to carry the Snake’s green 
water upon the arid land. Every month 
new projects were hatched, new towns 
sprang up, new settlers came, new land 
openings were held. Hastings caught the 
fever. He knew the country. Twenty 
years his cattle had wintered in the sage- 


brush. The results of irrigation were 
familiar to him. So he went out and 
bought the relinquishment of a desert 
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entryman at a cost of more than eleven 
dollars an acre, plus the water-right 


That was six years ago. 

The boom collapsed. Bond houses, pro- 
moters and financiers failed. Dams and 
canal systems, almost completed, were left 
unfinished. Settlers in the sage-brush, un- 
able to obtain the promised water, defaulted 
in their payments, despaired and moved 
away from some of the projects.  Irriga- 
tion securities could not be given away. 
Receivers squatted on the unfinished works; 
the bondholders received no interest, the 
settlers complained of the water deliveries; 
even from the homesteaders on the Govern- 
ment project arose a loud wail of distress. 
For a time it seemed as though all irrigation 
projects in southern Idaho, with a few excep- 
tions, were rank failures, and this impression 
was spread throughout the country by the 
wide publicity given each new receivership. 

Has the bottom really dropped out of 
irrigation on the gray plains of the Snake? 
Has everyone connected in any way with 
the newer projects lost money, faith, cour- 
age, crops? 

Let Senator Hastings speak. He settled 
on the Twin Falls North Side tract, the 
largest of the projects promoted by the 
Kuhns of Pittsburg. He bought 280 acres 
near the town-to-be of Wendell, within a 
few miles of a railroad-to-be, and paid ten 
dollars an acre more than the other settlers. 
The delivery of irrigation water on his place 
was irregular the first two years, as it was 
on the balance of the big tract; the spring 
wind, sweeping across the then treeless plain, 
did not spare his fields. Last year his hundred 
alfalfa acres produced six hundred tons of 
alfalfa hay; he had a dozen cows and two 
hundred chickens. He had twelve acres in 
apples; he harvested a ton of grapes. He 
sold berries, clover-seed, pigs, calves; sold 
eighty acres of his farm—the town-to-be 
has become a real town—for three hundred 
dollars an acre. He heats his house by 
electricity, has it warm and cozy night and 
day throughout the winter, and the hired 
man need not shiver when he gets up to 
milk the cows; he heats his water, lights 
house and barns, runs pumps, sewing-ma- 
chine, washing-machine, feed-chopper and 
cook-stove by electricity at a total annual 
expense of $225 for current. 

““One success among a thousand failures” 
you say. “And he had both capital and 
experience.” 


charge. 
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Perhaps the Senator can shed some addi- 
tional light on the subject. 

“Around Wendell and Jerome,” he said, 
“the sales’ agents certainly did put down a 
strange assortment of settlers. I guess you 
could count the experienced farmers on the 
fingers of one hand in this vicinity. Lots 
of ’em bought just for speculation, didn’t 
stay on the land at all. Lots more quit the 
first few years. Some of ’em lost their 
crops when the water didn’t come, others 
had their seed blown out of the land, and 
others didn’t know how to go about it 
and never did learn. Still, a good many of 
the stickers, even of the inexperienced ones, 
pulled through. There’s a Norwegian liv- 
ing a couple of miles down the road on a 
little place as nice as you could find any- 
where in Minnesota or in Iowa. I remem- 
ber when he came in. He was greener than 
he had a right to be. He’d been a grinder 
in Chicago so long that his left hand was 
almost paralyzed. But he’d saved some 
money and knew how to work. He built 
a shack for the wife and two kids, cleared 
and leveled his land and, when the water 
didn’t come, went to work for day’s wages 
on the railroad grade. It was a sight to 
watch him wresile with a Fresno at first, 
but he stuck to it, went to raising crops as 
soon as the water came regularly. He’s got 
a good house on his eighty, all kinds of 
stock, and his land nearly all in crops. 

“There’s another one down this way, a 
young fellow from a Chicago bank or some 
other hothouse. Looked as though he’d 
been born with a green shade over his eyes 
and a pencil behind his ear. Bet you he 
went to bed every night the first year with a 
backache. But he had sense. Most of 
‘em bit off»more’n they could swallow, 
loaded up with a hundred and sixty acres 
when they had barely money and strength 
enough to swing twenty. This one wasn’t 
greedy and had a long head. A _ forty 
looked big to him. He paid thirty-five and 
a half an acre for it, raw. If it isn’t worth a 
hundred and fifty today, minimum, not 
counting the value of his stock and equip- 
ment, I’m willing to pay the difference.” 

[ have recited these instances of success- 
ful effort, chosen at random from a large 
number, to give a little lighter hue to the 
border of deep black that has surrounded 
every piece of irrigation news from southern 
Idaho for three or four years. It is true 
that hundreds of settlers and investors 
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lost their savings, suffered hardships and 
privations through the collapse that began 
with the failure of the Trowbridge & Niver 
firm five years ago. Not a man, not a news- 
paper, in Idaho is attempting to minimize 
or hide this fact. But they resent bitterly, 
and with good reason, the indiscriminate 
condemnation of every irrigation enter- 
prise in the state. To understand the situ- 
ation, to realize the benefits as well as the 
handicaps which the large-scale irrigation 
projects have bestowed upon Idaho, it is 
necessary to look at the state as it was ten 
or twelve years ago. 

Idaho is a long slim state, gaining width 
and bulk only from the bustle down. Two- 
thirds of the state’s area is filled with an 
intricate system of mountain ranges. “I’ve 
driven three times clear around the state 
of Idaho,” says Major Reed, labor, immi- 
gration and exposition commissioner of the 
commonwealth. “I’ve driven and ridden 
across it more than twenty times and, by 
Jove, I’m willing to bet that Idaho is larger 
than Texas if we could iron it out.” 

The only extensive bodies of level land 
lie on the banks of the Snake river. The 
Snake, rising in the snows of Yellowstone 
National Park, enters Idaho at the state’s 
extreme eastern part, swings south and west 
in a tremendous half-circle, heads north for 
the Columbia and is pushed out of the state 
bythe mountains that fill Idaho’s panhandle. 

“In the eastern part of the state, at the 
beginning of its tremendous loop around the 
mountains, the Snake flows tranquilly, 
steadily, between low banks, as a self-re- 
specting river should. Since 1860 farmers 
have come into this part of the valley, have 
tapped the river’s banks, either individually 
or in small associations, have built ditches 
and gone to irrigating. Today over three 
thousand of these farmers’ ditch companies 
are irrigating more than a million acres. 

Ten years ago the irrigated area ceased 
at American Falls, the cataract familiar 
to millions of travelers who have watched 
the foaming cascade from the railroad 
bridge. Below American Falls the Snake 
enters a country of gray sage-brush, gray 
sand and sinister dark brown rock, flanked 
on either side by white ranges. For a 
while the Great Snake travels leisurely 
between low perpendicular walls, low 
enough to offer several sites at which dams 
could be built to lift the water upon the 
adjacent plain. Gradually the water in- 


creases its speed, the somber walls rise, the 
river gurgles at the bottom of a deep chasm. 
And down in this dark chasm the green 
waters, lashed into clouds of spray, turn 
brilliant white as the river leaps two hun- 
dred feet at Twin Falls, roars two hundred 
and twelve feet over the brink of majestic 
Shoshone Falls before it comes to rest again. 

Millions of acres of fertile land were 
lying along the rim of the Snake’s canyon 
below American Falls, but jack - rabbits, 
sage-hens and coyotes were the only popu- 
lation. It might be possible to throw across 
the river a dam high enough to divert the 
water upon the plain, but the farmers’ 
ditch companies lacked the capital for so 
expensive an undertaking. Anyway, it 
could not be done, the old settlers main- 
tained. The floods would make short work 
of the dam; if it stood up by a miracle, the 
water would never reach the canal head- 
gate because it would vanish through the 
seams and crevasses in the river’s lava 
banks. And if the water should ever reach 
the headgate, the wiseacres prophesied, the 
porous bottom of the ditches would ab- 
sorb the moisture like a sponge long before 
it could reach a single field. 

I. B. Perrine, a teacher, stage-owner, 
prospector, horticulturist and dreamer of 
dreams was raising fruit on the warm bot- 
tom of a gulch branching off from the 
river’s main canyon. Into his hands fell 
the maps and the prospectus of a gigantic 
irrigation project still-born many years 
ago, before the time was ripe. Perrine’s 
vision leaped to the rim, roamed restlessly 
over the still, gray plain. The magnitude 
of the thing gripped his imagination. He 
showed the maps and the plans to Colonel 
S. B. Milner, placer-mining down the river. 
Governor Steunenberg and State Engineer 
Ross joined the crystal-gazing circle. They 
filed on the water, made a new survey, 
interested F. H. Buhl and Peter Kimberley, 
men with money, had 240,000 acres set 
aside under the Carey Act, started work on 
dam and ditches and held the first of the 
famous “land openings’’ at which lots were 
drawn to determine which buyer of a water 
right should have first choice in the selec- 
tion of land. 

The old-timers snickered. Their pre- 
dictions were coming true. No one had 
faith in the enterprise. Barely a score of 
purchasers attended. Only thirty-eight 
hundred acres were sold. 
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At later drawings it was not unusual to 
dispose of a hundred thousand acres at an 
“opening.” 

Land and water on this project sold for 
twenty-five dollars and a half an acre. For 
irrigated land that is regularly plowed late 
in February the price—to be paid in ten 
annual instalments—was so low 
that the promoters could not 
find adjectives enough to 
describe the quality of 
the bargain, yet the 
buyers held off like 
scared colts. 

Today the land / 
of four sections, / 
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oats, aroused no comment. Remember, 
this land went begging at twenty-five dol- 
lars an acre. 

The cost of the Twin Falls dam and canal 
system was double the original estimate, 
yet the promoters’ townsite profits were of 
such attractive proportions that capital 
in ever increasing volume flowed 
to the gray sage-brush plain. 

Projects multiplied, grew 
\. in size, price and audac- 
\._ ity of conception; rail- 
\\ road branch _ lines 
\ were built, towns 
\ sprang up, actual 
settlers and specu- 
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From the dome of the Capitol, at Boise, the view embraces the varied natural resourees which are the basis 

of the expanding future of the “Gem State’: forested, mineralized, water-bearing mountain ranges; the wide 

grain fields of the dry farmer: the realm of the stockman; the greening valleys where comfortable homes are 
growing on twenty-acre irrigated tracts, linked by power wires and electric cars 





sage-brush ten years ago, is worth more than 
the total cost of supplying two hundred thou- 
sand acres with water. The city of Twin 
Falls stands on these four sections. 

The settlers on the Twin Falls tract have 
paid for their water-rights, manage and own 
the system. In 1913, according to the 
water-master’s report, one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand acres were under culti- 
vation. The average yield on forty-five 
thousand alfalfa acres exceeded four tons 
of hay to the acre; potato fields that ran 
five hundred bushels to the acre were com- 
mon; sixty bushels of wheat, a hundred of 


lative buyers came in droves to partake of 
the sweet honey of cheap irrigated land. 
Twin Falls became a synonym for profit 
to both seller and buyer. Within a short 
time forty projects were launched in Idaho 
under the Carey Act, more than two million 
acres under them were segregated from the 
public domain, actual construction was 
started on half of them, a total of twenty- 
six million dollars was spent. 

Dolorous critics would have us believe 
that this vast amount of money, the great 
totals of human toil it represents were ex- 
pended on the desert to no purpose, adding 
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nothing but misery to the white man’s 
burden. Do the facts bear them out? 

The products of the southern Idaho 
farms last fall swamped the railroad tem- 
porarily. For a time potatoes, hay, sugar 
beets, grain, live-stock, clover and alfalfa 
seed, peas and beans were piling up for 
shipment faster than cars could be sent in, 
Crops do not grow on the sage-brush; real 
water, real ditches, real farmers are neces- 
sary in the process of production. 

Two dozen towns have been laid out in 
the newly irrigated tract along the Snake 
and its tributaries. Real settlers, real 
crops are necessary to support an agricul- 
tural town. Very few of these new towns 
have been backsliders; most of them have 
made steady, continued gains since their 
birth. Without a continued growth of the 
cultivated, irrigated, productive areas 
around them these gains would have been 
impossible. 

“Tt’s hard on us and the bondholders, 
but the situation is by no means hopeless” 
said the spokesman of the settlers under a 
project considered one of the bad failures. 
He has six thousand dollars invested in the 
tract, and the investment, depending upon 
a regular supply of irrigation water, is 
trembling in the balance. ‘The company 
has spent more than a million on the proj- 
ect. We have water to spare—if we can 
get it to the land regularly. The settlers 
owe the company nine hundred thousand 
dollars. They can pay up if they are 
assured of water. We have one of the 
finest bodies of fruit land in the country. 
It requires less than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars to make our water system 
permanent. If the bondholders will put 
up this sum, we can pay them nine hun- 
dred thousand and save our own invest- 
ment. That is the situation.” 

The land of the Twin Falls North Side 
irrigated tract lies across the Snake from 
the original Twin Falls enterprise. The 
North Side, financed by the Kuhns of 
Pittsburg, could not obtain sufficient water 
to irrigate the entire acreage from the river 
during the summer’s lowest stage. For 
two months in midsummer prior claimants 
absorbed almost the entire flow. To supply 
sufficient water during these two months 
the water-right contracts provided that the 
company should build a large storage 
reservoir on the tract, to be filled when the 
river was in flood. 
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Upon second thought the engineers de- 
clared that the proposed reservoir, located 
in a region of broken and seamed volcanic 
rock, would not hold water. Still, the con- 
tracts with the settlers and buyers called 
for the construction of a reservoir on this 
particular site. The dam was built to ful- 
fil the obligation. It cost half a million 
and it did not hold water. Whereupon the 
company went two hundred miles up the 
river to the headwaters of the Snake in 
Wyoming to obtain the necessary storage. 
Across the outlet of Jackson lake, along- 
side of the craggy Tetons, the Reclamation 
Service had thrown a dam only sixteen 
feet high, storing behind it 380,000 acre- 
feet of water for use on the Minidoka proj- 
ect. The Reclamation Service agreed to 
raise the dam and the surface of the lake 
another seventeen feet, stgring 400,000 
acre-feet more provided the Kuhns would 
pay the cost, estimated at half a million. 
Two hundred thousand dollars had been 
paid and work begun when the Kuhn enter- 
prises fell into the receiver’s hands. 

Four and a half million dollars have been 
spent on the North Side project. Three 
hundred thousand dollars more must be 
spent to insure an ample, permanent sup- 
ply of storage water for the entire body of 
arable land under the project. in the mean- 
time, however, the tract is supplied during 
the low-water season with water brouglft 
from the excess storage not needed on the 
Minidoka project. 

Do these facts warrant the assumption 
of dismal failure? Or do they furnish a 
reasonable basis for the steady growth of 
Gooding, Jerome, Wendell, Bliss and other 
towns on the newly irrigated two hundred 
and fifty square miles of sage-brush? 

The wail of the Minidoka homesteader, 
on the Reclamation Service project adjoin- 
ing the largest of the Carey Act enterprises, 
has been abroad in the land these many 
days. It rose to a shriek a year ago when 
Secretary Lane listened to the settlers’ 
plaints. No water at first; too much water 
now; harsh, inflexible terms of payment, 
red tape, unsympathetic officials; seed 
blown out of the dry ground by fierce winds; 
seed rotting in formerly dry soil that is now 
a marsh—this was the burden of one 
spokesman’s song. 

True, all true. Many homesteaders 
settled on the land years before water was 
ready. The Reclamation Service could not 
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keep them off; it has acquired this authority 
only within recent years. There was delay 
in constructing and operating the pumps 
that lift the water to parts of the tract. 
Under the law the officials had to insist 
upon the payment of the ten annual instal- 
ments when the project was opened, 
whether the homesteaders could pay or 
not; all over the tract excessive irrigation 
caused the ground water to rise danger- 
ously close to the surface, to create swamps 
here and there. But 

Collection of the annual payments has 
been suspended by Secretary Lane until 
Congress can extend the time of repay- 
ment to twenty years; water is being de- 
livered regularly and abundantly; surplus 
water is being carried off by a drainage 
system now being built by four steam and 
electric dredges. Furthermore 

Rupert, the principal town on the proj- 
ect, had two hundred inhabitants in 1910; 
it has a thousand now. Its merchants are 
prosperous, its weekly paper has twelve 
hundred subscribers—‘‘All paid in ad- 
vance!’ boasts the editor. Sixty per cent 
of the houses, even the tent houses, the 
schools, including the new fifty-thousand- 
dollar high school, are heated by electricity. 
Electric cooking-ranges, washing machines, 
flat-irons and heaters are as common in 
Rupert, Burley, Sugar City, in Twin Falls, 
the metropolis, in most of the new sage- 
brush towns as dazzling electric signs are 
on Broadway. 

J. F. Thompson came to the Minidoka 
project from the Butte mines poor in 
health and purse, gray-haired, with a wife, 
and a daughter almost grown. He home- 
steaded a forty half a mile from Rupert, 
worked as a teamster for four years and 
grubbed the sage-brush on thirty acres 
with a hoe by hand. Three years ago he 
bought a dozen heifer calves for three hun- 
dred dollars. He is selling ten dollars’ 
worth of milk and cream in Rupert every 
day now; his concrete milk house is as 
bright and clean as the polished inside of 
his cans; he might consider an offer of 
eight thousand dollars for his forty acres 
just because he wants more land. He has 
nineteen milch cows, a bull, two teams, 
pigs and chickens, a comfortable home, a 
good income, dreams of a large model 
dairy, and a thriving baby two years old. 

“T guess I’ve done pretty well in Idaho” 
says Thompson. ‘Most of those who came 
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without money did fairly well. They had 
to get out, hustle and work for a living. 
Those that had money cleared their land 
all in a bunch and waited for the water, 
ate up their capital before it came or 
watched the wind carry it away.” 

On the Minidoka project the cost of a 
water-right ranges from twenty-five to 
thirty-five dollars an acre. On the Boise 
project the cost per acre, as yet undeter- 
mined, will probably be twice as high. One 
reservoir on this project has been com- 
pleted, has been supplying irrigation water 
for five the second reservoir, 
created by the famous Arrowrock dam, to 
be the highest in the world, will probably 
be ready in 1916. As at Minidoka, all the 
available land on the Boise project was 
taken up long ago. Despite the higher cost 
the settlers on the Boise project have 
uttered few complaints. They have had 
water for five seasons; they will have water 
for two more, delivered at the 
actual cost of maintenance and operation, 
before they will be asked to begin repaying 
the principal. They have been given seven 
years in which to clear, level, fence and 
ditch their lands, in which to build homes, 
raise crops, buy stock and lift the pieces of 
raw sage-brush onto a paying basis, and in 
the first four years they were given abun- 
dant work at good wages building the canals 
and laterals. On the Carey Act and the 
other government projects the settler was 
expected to do in one year what the Boise 
homesteaders did in seven: make a paying 
farm out of raw land, begin payments 
within a year from the first delivery of 
water. The utter impossibility of this task 
was not recognized ten years ago. It is 
today, and’this new knowledge will play a 
most important part in forming the plans 
for future irrigation development. 

This new spirit is visible on every hand. 
The numerous pumping projects along the 
lower Snake, in the vicinity of Caldwell, 
Nampa, and Weiser, along the electric 
interurban lines radiating out from Idaho’s 
capital, Boise, do not ask the settler to do 
the impossible. In the Gem _ irrigation 
district, for instance, the cost is thirty 
dollars per acre, ten per cent down, the 
balance in eighteen years. For the first 
two years neither interest nor principal 
fall due; even the electric power for operat- 
ing the pumping plant during two seasons is 
furnished without charge. The Idaho 
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Irrigation Company, supplying water for 
about 100,000 acres, in 1911 granted all its 
settlers a five-year extension of time on 
both principal and interest, provided the 
buyer agreed to put sixty per cent of the 
land in cultivation within three years. On 
the Kuhn projects a similar plan is being 
worked out. Accumulated delinquent pay- 
ments and interest are to be funded, the 
settler is to be relieved of the foreclosure 
shadow, is to be given a new contract, a 
new start and entire freedom from payments 
for a few years. 

The new spirit has completely altered 
Idaho’s attitude toward the settler. He is 
the man of the hour. A few of the stronger 
companies have advanced him money to 
buy stock. Banks and individuals have 
been buying dairy cattle, selling them to the 
farmers on easy terms. The state, the 
counties and the Department of Agricul- 
ture are codperating, sharing the expense 
of sending out agricultural experts to advise 
the new farmers right in their fields. Pro- 
fessor Rinehart of the University of Idaho 
spent a good part of last summer in over- 
alls, directing and helping dairymen to put 
up inexpensive silos. Marketing organiza- 
tions are springing up, the merchants are 
raking together capital to finance plants 
for the utilization of by-products. Idaho 
has gone back to the base of its irrigation 
structure and is building anew from the 
bottom up. There is in Idaho more than half 
a million acres of raw land, untouched by 
the plow, for which irrigation water is ready. 
Forty acres of this land will support a 
family; that has been demonstrated many 
times over. The land is twice as productive 
as Illinois acres valued at two hundred 
dollars; the winters are milder, the growing 
season is longer than in Illinois. Plowing 
begins in February. A good part of this 
land can be bought for fifty dollars an acre; 
the average price is between sixty-five and 
seventy-five dollars. Leveled, ditched and 
seeded, most of this land has a cash rental 
value of five to fifteen dollars an acre. 

The story does not end here. Above 
American Falls a dam can be built, will be 
built, that will store three million acre-feet 
of the Snake’s flood water; beyond the 
western limits of the present irrigated area, 
in the Bruneau country, lies a tract of more 
than half a million acres awaiting this 
stored water. It will come in due time. 
There is no hurry. Of feasible irrigation 


projects there is no lack in Idaho. They 
can wait. The pressing problem now is to 
put upon the cheap land already supplied 
with water the settler who will make it 
productive. He is coming, quietly, stead- 
ily, without the booming of the big bass 
drum. Low-cost irrigated land is a most 
powerful magnet; its pull never ceases 
while prices are low and terms easy. 

Idaho has fifty-four million acres. Only 
seven million acres are patented, in private 
hands. Less than three million acres are 
under cultivation. The state is far larger 
than Illinois or lowa, yet its entire popula- 
tion is less than that of Detroit. Elbow- 
room, space for expansion, is not wanting, 
nor is growth restricted to irrigable areas. 
In southeastern Idaho the Enlarged Home- 
stead Act has given dry-farming a strong 
impetus. With sufficient capital, modern 
machinery and an ample area, dry-farming 
pays. A million acres were taken up in 
half-sections last year; more millions of 
acres are still awaiting the plow. In the 
state’s moist forested northern part 300,000 
acres of stump land lie unproductive, and 
the area is growing. 

Forty per cent of Idaho’s total area is 
timber land. This timber regulates and 
equalizes the flow of the mountain streams, 
protects and preserves the watersheds of 
the irrigated districts, supplies summer 
pasture for two million sheep and cattle 
and offers the sportsman the finest big- 
game shooting in the United States. 

Idaho had four hundred and fourteen 
farms in 1870. Boise was a mining town, 
capital of a mining state. Though the 
plodding irrigator has outstripped the pros- 
pector today, Idaho is still a most important 
factor in the mining world. But the min- 
eral wealth, the scenic wealth, the timber 
wealth of the state’s vast central interior is 
still untouched, locked up. 

Idaho has mines, timber and herds; it has 
short mild winters, long dry summers; 
Idaho has the cheapest power, the largest 
bodies of cheap, really cheap, unimproved 
land with water beyond the Rockies. Idaho 
has 84,000 square miles, only 2600 miles of 
railroad and a population of less than five 
persons per square mile. It has cheap land, 
abundant water and a long growing season. 
It has gone through the measles of the boom 
period. 

Why shouldn’t Idaho look ahead with a 
smile? 
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This is one of the most significant photographs ever published in this country. Below the aeroplane from 
which the picture was taken lie the Naos islands, in the bay of Panama, on which the United States Gov- 
ernment is now mounting batteries of the heaviest artillery in the world, to protect the Pacific approach 
to the Panama Canal. On the island almost directly under the aeroplane can be seen the emplacement 
for the most powerful weapon ever constructed, the first 16-inch disappearing gun, which has an effective 
range of about twelve miles. Here is the significance of this photogr: iph: the aeroplane might have come, 
in time of war, from a battle ‘ship out of range of the big gun, flying at a safe height and carrying five hundred 
or more pounds of high explosive, ins stead of a camera. Would not the big gun be 
helpless against such a foe? 

This remarkable photograph was taken by Ray Ae Duhem from the hydro-aerop lane of 
the noted aviator, Robert G. Fowler. Under ee sual difficulties Fowler made a daring 
flight across the Isthmus from the Pacific to the Atlantic, so far the only aviator to make 
the journey. Shortly afterward, President Wilson issued an executive order forbidding 
such flights, under heavy penalty. The photographs made on this flight, in themselves a 
egpre achievement in motion photography, are probably the only picture 3 that will ever 
“- taken of the Canal from the air, except for purposes of war This page in Sunset 
; NT: agazine is the first publication of any of the photographic records of that unique flight. 














CAN THE PANAMA CANAL BE 
DESTROYED FROM THE AIR? 


By RILEY E. SCOTT 


Colonel Goethals is reported as saying, in February: “The Canal foriifications are entirely 
adequate and I do not think there is the slightest danger of the Canal being captured by any 
enemy.” The great canal builder might have added, in a paraphrase of Paul Revere: “None, 
if by land, and none, if by sea.” But how, if by air? The man whorasks this question in the 
following article is a graduate of West Point and for several years has made a special study 
of the aeroplane as an instrument of warfare. He is the inventor of a scientific range-finder 
for accurately dropping bombs from aeroplanes and his device has been adopted by several 
European armies. In 1912, in competition with the crack military aviators of France, under 
the auspices of the French army, he won all prizes offered for dropping bombs from aeroplanes. 
In Europe he is considered an authority as well as a pioneer in this field. At this time he is 
conducting experiments at San Diego for the War Department, dropping explosives from an 
aeroplane under war conditions. Mr. Scott believes that the United States, having fortified 
the Canal against attack by land and s°1, must eventually protect it from attack by an aerial foe. 


HE Panama Canal. . In- <our: in- 





Canal — the 

most = stupen- 
dous engi»eering feat 
of an engineering age / 
—is nearing comple- 
tion. The shriek and | 
hiss of a thousand 
locomotives, the mo- 
notonous purr of com- 
pressed-air drills, the 
boom of blasts and the \ 
creak and groan of \ ‘ 
giant cranes and shovels \_~ 
have almost ceased. Soon the <= 


healing hand of Nature will bind 







quiries, we shall likely 
find out that the 
responsibilities are as 
stupendous as the un- 
dertaking and _ that, 
from the point of view 
of national defense, 
we have taken a 
/ supremely important 

step. We shall learn, 
to our surprise, proba- 
IY / bly, that the raison d’ctre 
y of the Canal is largely a 


al military one and that, ever 





——— since the Spanish-American 


up the scars of conflict and the he Jatest armored Bleriot War, the project of an inter- 


commerce of a world will float be- 
tween picturesque tropical hills. 
Naturally, the American people are proud of 
the job and proud of the men who have 
consummated this great undertaking with- 
out hitch and without taint of graft or 
scandal, where hundreds of millions have 
been involved. It is a magnificent achieve- 
ment and we have reason to be proud. 
But, in our hour of rejoicing, let us pause 
to inquire what are the responsibilities, as 
well as benefits, that accrue to us, as a 
nation, with the ownership of the Panama 


monoplane in use by 
the French army 


oceanic canal has been considered 
as much from a military as from 
a commercial standpoint. As a result of 
that war, we acquired territorial and com- 
mercial interests that thrust us into the 
arena of great powers and forced us to con- 
struct and maintain a navy second only 
to that of Great Britain. Ever since the 
cruise of the Oregon around the Horn in 
1898, military and naval authorities have 
keenly realized that our widely separated 
coast-lines impose upon us a great handi- 
cap, and it is no secret that the Panama 
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f These have dividing wails, double 
Canal has bcen constructed largely to 


remedy this weakness. 

As early as 1go1, the Isthmian Canal 
Commission said in its report: “It is the 
opinion of the Commission that a neutral 
canal, operated and controlled by American 
citizens, would materially add to the mili- 
tary strength of the United States; that a 
canal, whether neutral or not, controlled 
by foreigners, would be a source of weakness 
to the United States, rather than of 
strength; and that a canal not neutral, to 
be defended by the United States, whether 
by fortifications by land, or by the navy 
at sea, would be a source of weakness.” 

Whether right or wrong, we have de- 
cided to make the Canal non-neutral and 
to strongly fortify it. Thus the Canal be- 
comes probably the most important strate- 
gic part of our coast-line, and it does not 
require military training to see that, in 
case of war with a first-class power, the 
enemy would very likely strike first at the 
Canal and attempt to keep our naval forces 
divided. Even now, it is necessary to keep 
a fleet on each ocean and, doubtless, after the 
Canal is opened, these fleets will be greatly 
augmented and of about equal strength. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY EDWARD H. KEMP 


The most vital and probably the most vulnerable points of the Canal are the great locks, 


gates, operated by delicate electrical machinery, 


emergency dams and floating caissons—all offering an admirable and won-coverable 


target from the air 


The main fortifications are being placed 
on islands near the Pacific entrance to the 
Canal and on a headland near the Atlafitic 
entrance, in order that an enemy’s fleet may 
not approach the shore within bombarding 
distance of the locks and dams. These 
fortifications are among the strongest in 
the world, and comprise batteries of 14-inch 
mortars and disappearing guns, supple- 
mented with a 16-inch gun, the most power- 
ful weapon of any army. Auxiliary bat- 
teries of light rapid-fire guns probably will 
be located on the hills near the locks and 
dams, as a precaution against land attacks. 
In addition to troops to man the fortifica- 
tions, it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
maintain a large force of troops there on a 
war footing, in order to police the Canal 
Zone and to provide against attacks by 
land, for modern warfare strikes quickly 
and it might be difficult or impossible to 
transport troops from the United States, 
after the breaking out of hostilities. Our 
neighbors to the north and south of the 
Canal are none too friendly and, if the 
Zone were not thoroughly policed, partisans 
of the enemy might produce havoc to locks 
and dams withdynamite. Colonel Goethals, 


















































voleanie soil of the Cut. 


it is said, estimates the number of troops 
eventually necessary for this purpose as 
20,000, which will require the construction 
of one or more of the largest army posts 
in our service. 

For the past six years, at least, the 
problem of fortifying the Panama Canal 
has engaged the attention of our ablest 
military authorities and, naturally, every 
precaution has been taken to insure, as far 
as possible, its impregnability. But, dur- 
ing this time, a new factor in warfare has 
gradually been developed—a factor whose 
vast importance is just beginning to be 
realized by even the most progressive strate- 
gists and tacticians. I refer to what the 
French call “the Fourth Arm’’—the aero- 
plane. 

When we stop to consider it, the progress 
that aviation has made during the past five 
years is simply amazing. At the end of 
1908, not over half a dozen machines were 
flying, with a duration record of about an 
hour and a half, a speed of some forty miles 
per hour and a height record of 320 feet. 
At this writing, the duration record is 
over sixteen hours without landing, a 
height of three and eight-tenths miles has 


PHUTOGRAPHED BY EDWARD H. KEMP 
The Cucuracha slide, in the Culebra cut, is ample proot of the unstable nature of the 
It presents an effective barrier across the Canal, created , 
suddenly and removed only by long effort. Could such a slide be created from the air? pons 
The means already exist 


been attained, a speed record of 126 miles 
per hour has been made, continents have 
been crossed, seas have been traversed, 
mountain ranges and deserts have been 
flown over and the number of machines is 
legion. France alone has over 800 military 
aeroplanes ready for service and is making 
a desperate effort to maintain the mastery 
of the air; while Germany, Russia, Great 
Britain, Austria, Italy and Japan are 
training aviators and providing machines 
as fast as possible. In short, military ex- 
perts are coming to realize that the aero- 
plane is not only a factor in warfare, but 
may become a decisive factor. 

It is not of their use as “the eyes of the 
army” in securing and transmitting in- 
formation that I wish to speak here, how- 
ever, but of a newer and, some believe, 
more important development—as carriers 
of incendiary bombs and high explosives. 

Over a year ago, in France, the writer 
demonstrated, beyond doubt, that remark- 
able accuracy can be attained in dropping 
bombs from an aeroplane by placing twelve 
out of fifteen bombs within a square of 
about 120 feet from a height of over one- 
half mile and at a speed of nearly a mile a 
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\ wireless apparatus being fitted to a Bristol 
military monoplane in three mintites, i 
at Hendon, England 


minute. During these experiments, a 
weight of 225 pounds was dropped at 
a single time from a light machine, 
and, at the present time, aeroplanes 
exist that are capable of carrying and 
dropping bombs of five hundred 
pounds without difficulty. It is safe 
to predict that the next year or two 
will develop machines capable of carry- 
ing one thousand pounds of high ex- 
plosives. 

While other nations are straining 
every resource in developing military 
aeronautics; while secret experiments 
are being made in dropping bombs 
and firing at aerial targets; while 
aeroplanes are being armored and 
equipped with rapid-fire guns; while 
the latest dreadnaughts are being de- 
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Wireless messages have been sent and received 
by aeroplane at distances greater than 
the range of land batteries 


signed to carry aeroplanes and have 
their stacks and other vulnerable 
parts screened from aerial attack; in 
short, while millions are being spent in 
developing what a noted tactician has 
called the greatest military invention 
since gunpowder, we, the United 
States, are doing practically nothing. 
In this respect, as in several others, 
we are totally unprepared for war. 
Without discussing the possibility of 
destroying our coastal cities—even 
the capital itscl{/—by aeroplanes from 
an enemy’s flect, let us consider ghe 
vulnerability of the Panama Canal 
from the air. This discussion assumes 
that, in the near future, battleships 
and cruisers will be equipped with 
aeroplanes, which assumption is 
































\ German army officer in a military monoplane, winner of the Prince Henry Reliability Flights, in 1913. 


In February, 1914, a German aviator made 


a new world’s record for non-stop flight, 


remaining in the air for sixteen hours and twenty minutes 
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A Burgess flying-boat, one of the latest types | Although we made the first experiments with 
of military aeroplanes adopted by “ae aeroplanes flying to and from warships, 
the United States navy foreign navies have far outstripped us 


supported by the opinions of high 
naval authorities. 

A study of the Canal reveals to us 
several vital and vulnerable points 


by electrical machinery. The upper 
gates of each lock are double, as a 
precaution against accident, and have 
an ingenious arrangement of emer- 











which, in the writer’s opinion, could |E || gency dams and floating steel caissons, 
easily be destroyed from the air. The |f¥' “=| designed to stem the torrent, in case 
most vital and probably the most vul- | =| a gate should be smashed, and to allow 
nerable of these are the great concrete “\4\ the gate to be repaired. These locks— 
locks which will lift vessels over the | /,|| especially the double gates, emergency 
continental divide. They are six in Ste. dams and floating caissons—offer an 
number—three at Gatun, about eight |} || admirable target from the air. 


miles from deep water on the Atlantic |\\\ \ \\| | 
side of the Canal, and three at the 


Gatun Dam is built acrossthe valley 
of the Chagres river, one and one-hatf 





| 
west end of Culebra Cut, about the ||\\\ {:/ \!/ {| miles, and is buttressed at either end 
same distance from the Pacific. A by the hills. Its most vulnerable part, 
The lock-gates are colossal built-up ////1| outside of the locks, is naturally the 
steel leaves, thick enough to drive an | “Spillway’—a weir twelve hundred 
automobile on top. They aremounted 4, feet long with a slope three hundred 
in pairs and are opened and closed feet in width over which the surplus 
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A review of military aeroplanes after the autumn maneuvers in France. Over seventy of these aeroplanes 
performed arduous scouting duty during a period of two weeks, without a single serious accident, 
and then assembled near Paris for a grand review by the Minister of War 
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A review of troops and military aeroplanes 
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This is an actual war-time photograph from an aeroplane. This picture was take 
a Bulgarian aviator over the Turkish lines. The aeroplane was so low that th 
about the aviators’ ears. The photograph shows army supply trains at the st 
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water of Gatun lake will flow. The 
Spillway is provided with gates to regu- 
late the flow of the water. A culvert near 
the Spillway leads to the power-house on 
the level ground below, where electricity 
will be generated to supply power for 
operating the Spillway—and lock - gates, 
for hauling ships through the locks and for 
lighting the numerous light-houses along 
the route. 

Culebra Cut is an immense trench, nine 
miles long, cut through the back-bone of 
the Isthmus, and has a minimum width of 
three hundred feet at the bottom and an 
average depth of one hundred and twenty 
feet. Its greatest depth is about three hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet at the water- 
shed between the two oceans. Immense 
slides have frequently occurred in the cut, 
due to the peculiarly unstable nature of the 
soil, which is of volcanic origin. Also, some 
of the lower layers are so soft that they have 
been squeezed out by the weight above. 
These slides have not only greatly inter- 
fered with the construction work, but, it is 
feared, may seriously embarrass the opera- 
tion of the Canal. 

Beyond Culebra are three double locks, 
as before mentioned, and also two dams 
forming a small artificial lake. Further on, 
near the Pacific end of the Canal, is the 
American town of Balboa, where wharves, 
piers, warehouses and sheds for merchan- 
dise and extensive railway yards will be 
located. 

These, in brief, are the most vital parts 
of the Canal, scattered along a route of 
about fifty miles from deep water to deep 
water. The pertinent question of this dis- 
cussion is, can any or all of them be de- 
stroyed from the air? To which the writer 
unhesitatingly replies in the affirmative, 
all of them. The means already exist— 
powerful aeroplanes, accurate range-finding 
instruments, high explosives that can be 
handled safely, audacious pilots—to effect 
such destruction, but, for argument’s sake, 
let us allow five years for the application 
and improvement of these means. 

Suppose that: war has been declared 
between the United States and one or more 
first-class European powers and that the 
American fleet is divided on the two oceans. 
Such a war would, in the first stages, at 
least, be a naval war and it would surely 
be the policy of the enemy to keep our fleet 
divided and to strike each division sepa- 


rately. In order to do that, the enemy 
would quickly mass his naval strength in 
the Caribbean and attempt to destroy the 
Canal. 

Granting that the fortifications in process 
of construction are sufficient to keep any 
probable combination of fleets at bay, we 
will suppose that the enemy decides to 
bombard the Canal from the air. Ma- 
neuvering just outside of the range of the 
big guns of the forts, the bomb-carrying 
aeroplanes are assembled and launched, 
each machine carrying, say, five hundred 
pounds of high explosive. Each aviator 
is given a particular target, whose location 
and elevation above sea-level are known. 
Suppose that there are twenty aeroplanes 
and that it is decided to concentrate the 
fire on the upper Gatun lock. The distance 
from the fleet to the locks would be some 
thirty miles, a half hour’s flight. Circling 
around the fleet until a height of a mile or 
over is reached, each aviator, in turn, 
speeds toward the locks. and places his 
charge more or less accurately upon the 
target. Assuming that half of the bombs 
are accurately placed, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that two and one-half tons of 
high explosive would play havoc with the 
double gates, emergency dams and floating 
caissons, not to speak of the outer and 
middle walls of the locks? 

In the meantime, other machines have 
been taken from the holds and assembled 
and are ready to take the places of the units 
that have gone down in the fight. Within 
three or four hours, the air fleet, re-assem- 
bled and re-inforced, is again on its way, 
with the power-house and the Spillway- 
gates as objectives. A few well placed 
bombs would undoubtedly wreck the power- 
house and, the writer believes, put the 
Spillway-gates out of commission and 
seriously injure the weir itself. 

Supposing that the enemy’s fleet arrived 
during the night and that the first attack 
is made at daybreak, a single day would 
be sufficient to attack all vital points as far 
as the western locks. Culebra Cut would 
undoubtedly make a good target, providing 
the enemy had information concerning the 
points where slides were most likely to 
occur, which he probably would. By plac- 
ing several tons of explosives where the 
walls are weakest, it is quite probable that 
a serious slide would be produced. If the 
slide were at all bad, it would stop traffic 














San Francisco is strongly fortified against // A fleet of hostile aeroplan: » flying at a 
attack from the sea. Land batteries and \ height of two miles, if necessary, would be 
mines in the outer harbor render her equally serene and indifferent of both 
serene, indifferent of fate” ; batteries and mines 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. CARL WALLEN, FROM THE SILAS CHRISTOFFERSON FLYING BOAT 
For+ Winfield Scott stand.. beside the Golden Gate at its narrowest part. Its cannon have long since been removed 
and the old fort ir but a picturesque landmark, the haunt of lovers and the martial inspiration of small boys on 
happy Saturdays. The bristling breastworks which top the hill above its harmless ramparts would be quite as 
useless against the marksmen of the air 
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‘ COPYRIGHT 1914 BY GABRIEL MOULIN 
At Hunter’s Point, on the southern edge 2 ; From this shore th: yregon”’ siid into the 
of San Francisco, on the inner harbor, / - \ water and from here she made the famous 
elaborate plans are under way for in- > | journey that spurred the United States to 
creased activity in the care and culture of ‘ the buiiding of the Panama Canal 
men-of-war p 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. CARL WALLEN, FROM THE SILAS CHRISTOFFERSON FLYING BOAT 
Warships at temporary rest in the most secluded harbor of the world, or dry-docked for emergency repairs along 
the sequestered shores of inland waters, may face unequal and hopeless battle with aerial enemies unless both ships 
and shores are a with adequate fleets of aerial destroyers, armed to repel invasion from the air and swifter 
n flight than the ammunition-laden emissaries from hostile ships off-shore 
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and take several weeks, or even months, 
to remove. The administration buildings 
at Culebra and the headquarters, store- 
houses and barracks of the troops could be 
easily destroyed. Even the emplacements 
of the big guns would offer excellent tar- 
gets—and who will say that five hundred 
pounds of high explosive, placed on or near 
a disappearing gun carriage, would not do 
serious harm? 

But why continue? We may rest assured 
that the enemy would make the destruc- 
tion as complete as possible, under the 
circumstances. If it should take a whole 
day to batter down a single lock and if all 
the machines should be lost in the fight, 
would not the results justify the price 
paid? 

But, you ask, is it not possible to bring 
down an aeroplane from a height of a mile 
by artillery or rifle fire? Opinion is divided 
on that point, but many authorities be- 
lieve that it would be extremely difficult. 
The latest high-powered, small-winged ma- 
chine offers a very elusive target when fly- 
ing at a height of a mile at speeds of over 
a mile a minute. Moreover, recent experi- 
ments with transparent wing-coverings 
indicate that machines may be made al- 
most invisible at even moderate heights. 
Undoubtedly, an occasional machine could 
be brought down at great expense of am- 
munition, but, so far, experiments along 
these lines have not been very satisfactory. 
The writer remembers watching French 
artillery firing at a free balloon floating in 
a stiff wind over the plains at Mourmelon, 
but the gas bag floated out of sight without 
mishap. 

It will probably be necessary to fight 
aeroplanes with aeroplanes. For example, 
if we should have a preponderating air 
fleet of fast machines on the Isthmus, 
lightly armored underneath as a protection 
against rifle fire and armed with rapid-fire 
guns, it would be possible to meet and fly 
above the heavier, more slowly moving 
bomb-carriers and pick them off, one by 
one. The aerial battle of the future is not 
an improbability, and the writer ventures 
to predict that many a deed of heroism and 
daring will take place in the blue above 
contending armies. 

Consider, for a moment, an enemy’s 
fleet lying off- New York, San Francisco 
or other large coastal city. A fleet of hos- 
tile aeroplanes, flying at a height of two 
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miles, if necessary, and carrying high-ex- 
plosive and incendiary bombs, could soon 
produce havoc in the business district, 
probably starting a conflagration that 
could not be checked. No great accuracy 
would be needed in the congested areas, and 
the loss of life from fire, high-explosive 
bombs and panic would be appalling. 
Without aerial defense, such a bombard- 
ment could be continued until the city were 
completely destroyed. Of what use would 
our present costly fortifications be, under 
such circumstances? 

Has the picture been painted too 
strongly? The writer does not think so— 
that, however, is for others to,degide, He 
does not wish to be takén as“an‘alarmist, 
but asks that the case be considered in the 
light of present aeronautical development 
and of what we may reasonably expect in 
the future. He does not wish to say that 
the danger is imminent, but considers it 
his duty to warn his countrymen that, in 
his opinion, a real menace does exist and 
that little has been done, so far, to meet it. 
Last year, six great powers spent nearly 
$25,000,000 on military aeronautics, France 
leading with nearly eight millions and Japan 
forming the sixth with a million, while 
our beggarly appropriation was $140,000. 
Is it to be supposed that those nations, 
already overburdened with taxation, aye 
spending this money foolishly? Nations, 
as well as individuals, may be “‘penny wise 
and pound foolish.” Are we, in this case? 

Within a decade after the terrible Russo- 
Japanese and Boer wars and on the morrow 
after the fratricidal Balkan struggle, while 
other nations are feverishly adding to 
military and naval armaments, is it wise 
to lull ourselves to sleep with melodies of 
world-peace? With more serious inter- 
national questions than any other nation— 
the Panama Canal Policy, the Mexican 
Situation, the Japanese Alien Question, the 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine—is 
it not imperative that we be thoroughly 
prepared? Is that not the surest way of 
guaranteeing peace? All the world knows 
that, in our recent unpleasantness with a 
decadent power, we were fortunate rather 
than formidable. If, in the future, we 
should lie prostrate at a powerful enemy’s 
feet, whose fault will it be? Surely not the 
fault of our brave officer-aviators who have 
begged Congress for a loaf and have been 
given a stone! 
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Phineas Scraggs, Mr. Adelbert P. 

Gibney, Bartholomew McGuffey and 
Neils Halvorsen, and organized for the 
promotion of mutual profit and adventure, 
was holding a meeting in Captain Scraggs’ 
cabin aboard the stern-wheel steamer 
Victor, the property of Scraggs and McGuf- 
fey. Mr. Gibney, the acknowledged brains 
of the syndicate, was presiding, as usual. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he announced. “‘it 
havin’ developed, after two weeks 0’ dis- 
solution on the part o’ the syndicate, that 
the members hereof are unanimous in ask- 
ing me to come back an’ take charge o’ 
things, I’m agreeable an’ we'll consider 
we’ve took up business where we dropped 
it two weeks ago. Nothin’ now remains 
except arrangin’ a program o’ settlement 
an’ gettin’ back together on an equal basis. 
Scraggsy, old tarpot, I see a swarm o’ idees 
squirmin’ in your noddle. Speak up.” 

“Well, Gib, in the first place, we ain’t 
got no name for the syndicate since we 
give the Maggie II away.” 

“Easiest thing in the world. We'll 
change the name o’ this packet from Victor 
to Maggie III. From now on we'll be 
known as the Maggie III Syndicate for 
the promotion o’ fun, frolic, profit an’ 
adventure. Anything else, Scraggsy?” 

“About that six thousand odd bucks 
you an’ Neils picks up on them sp’iled cod- 
fish. How about it? Does me an’ McGuf- 
fey get a split o’ them profits?” 


Tt syndicate, composed of Captain 





“Not on your life. You wasn’t in on 
that, Scraggsy.”’ 

“But I thought you was for takin’ up 
the syndicate an’ reorganizin’ it at the place 
where we bruk off,”’ coniplained McGuffey. 
“We're a-willin’ te tet you an’ Neils buy 
a quarter interest each in the Victor—” 

“The Maggie ITI” corrected Mr. Gibney. 

“—-on a basis 0’ seven thousand dollars, 
which is what she cost me an’ Scraggsy. 
Anybody’ll tell you this craft’s worth ten 
thousand easy.” 

“Yes? An’ I suppose you an’ Scraggsy’s 
just been makin’ barrels o’ money with 
her, eh? Strikes me, Mac, your proposi- 
tion’s one-sided. You an’ Scraggsy want 
me an’ Neils to share our profits with you 
an’ you want to share your losses with me 
an’ Neils. No, sir. I ain’t that kind of a 
bird... We pools our dough all over agin 
today an’ makes a fresh start.” 

“Well, it'll cost you twenty-five hundred 
each for a quarter interest in the Maggie 
IIT” warned Captain Scraggs. 

“Which we won’t pay” retorted Mr. 
Gibney serenely. “If I owned an equal 
interest with you in the Maggie III you 
don’t suppose I’d let you be skipper, do 
you? I been a commander-in-chief an’ 
you was my sailin’ master oncet, Scraggs. 
I can’t demean myself. If me an’ Neils 
was to buy in, you know dog-gone well it 
wouldn’t be a week until Mac an’ Neils 
was votin’ with me an’ I’d be captain 
an’ you’d be mate. What would be the 
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result? War! An’ the result o’ that war 
would be victory for Adelbert P. Gibney. 
I'll stay out to avoid trouble in the syndi- 
cate.” 

“You can’t say that ain’t handsome o’ 
Gib” McGuffey challenged the skipper. 

“Very self-sacrificin’, I must say. But 
what you goin’ to do, Gib? Operate on 
your own account?” 

“Not a bit of it. So long as I don’t own 
in the Maggie III, it ain’t so demeanin’ 
to go mate with you, Scraggsy. I can’t 
expect to be skipper where I don’t own no 
interest, an’ my friends can’t say I’ve come 
down in the world. D’ye get me, 
Scraggsy?” 

“Delighted to have’ you, Gib. You're 
the only mate I could ever get along with, 
anyhow. I appreciate your courtesy. Kin 
I cuss you?” 

“Up to certain limits—yes. 
go too far.” 

“Well, I guess we can stagger along then, 
Gib. I just simply gotter have a mate I 
can cuss oncet in a while.” 

“Got any idees for makin’ money, 
Gib?” McGuffey demanded. “It’s goin’ 
to take a few months to work up a regular 
trade on the river an’ in the meantime it’s 
a dead loss layin’ up at the dock from Sat- 
urday evenin’ till Monday mornin’.” 

“I'd figured on that” replied the admir- 
able Gibney. “We'll give the Maggie III 
a dash o’ paint, deck her out in buntin’ an’ 
flags ari’ give excursions around the bay 
every Sunday. We'll charge a dollar a 
head, an’ bring your own lunch, an’ in 
addition we’ll sell the gamblin’ concession 
for a hundred dollars a Sunday.” 

Captain Scraggs’ eyes popped out with 
excitement. ‘Wha-wha-what!”’ he gasped. 

“We'll sell the privilege o’ runnin’ any 
old kind of a gamblin’ game on the lower 
deck whi!: the excursion’s on. That’s 
an old trick around this bay. Huddle five 
or six hundred people on a boat an’ they’ll 
tire o’ the scenery. Then shake a 
pair © loaded dice under their noses an’ 
you get the money. But we won't do the 
gamblin’. That’s wicked. We'll sell the 
privilege.” 

Captain Scraggs turned to McGuffey 
and Halvorsen. ‘“Ain’t he the bird for 
father? I wonder! Gib, you’re a marvel.”’ 

“All those in favor will say aye” said Mr. 
Gibney. 

Everybody present said aye and the 
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motion was duly carried. Otherwise there 
would be no story to relate. But the fact 
that not only was the motion duly carried, 
but also put into effect on the very next 
Sunday, constitutes the basis for the story. 
And without a climax there can be no story 
worth while. 

There was a climax to Mr. Gibney’s 
dubious operations. Before the summer 
was over, Captain Scraggs had been thor- 
oughly (and expensively) initiated into the 
mysteries of profitable gambling as prac- 
ticed by the pale young gentlemen who 
responded to Mr. Gibney’s request to bring 
along some games of chance to amuse his 
passengers. Sunday after Sunday the 
greedy Scraggs saw hundreds of dollars 
taken from the unsuspecting excursionists 
by the crooks to whom Mr. Gibney had 
sold the gambling privilege, and before the 
last excursion of the summer was over, 
Captain Scraggs had fallen from grace. 
He was a gambler himself! 

To state that Captain Scraggs had con- 
ceived an abnormal passion for easy money 
is putting the case mildly. He insisted that 
the syndicate was foolish to fool around 
with an old steamboat when this broad 
land of ours teemed with the credulous. 
The Maggie III (for so she was now 
named) had made a little money over and 
above expenses and upkeep, but Captain 
Scraggs was not satisfied. Unknowingly, 
Mr. Gibney had exposed Scraggs to temp- 
tation, and the passion for gambling had 
risen in him and threatened to destroy his 
peace of mind. When he could contain 
himself no longer, Captain Scraggs called 
a meeting of the syndicate. 

“Gib,” he announced, “I ain’t happy.” 

“What’s »wrong, Scraggsy, old tarpot? 
Ain’t you makin’ money fast enough?” 

“No, I ain’t. That’s the plain truth, 
Gib. An’ it’s up to you to promote some- 
thin’ an’ make us a pot of quick money.” 

“Steamboatin’s safe an’ sane, Scraggsy.” 

“But there ain’t no adventure an’ no 
fun, an’ the profits is slow. Dang it, Gib, 
you’ve sp’led me. I can’t take no joy 
outer money no more unless I get a thrill 
with it.” 

“In other words you like a gamblin’ 
chance, eh, Scraggsy?” 

Captain Scraggs admitted that such was 
the case. 

“How about you, Mac?” demanded the 
commodore, addressing Mr. McGuffey. 

















The Great Aztec Wonder: 


“Well, there ain’t no joy stewin’ your 
life away over a boiler seven days a week. 
I gotter confess, Gib, that once a feller 
gets used to adventure, he’d sooner have 
it than money.” 

“But Scraggsy wants both,” the com- 
modore lamented, “‘an’ by golly, I’m gettin’ 
itchy myself. This gamblin’ sperrit seems 
to run in the Gibney blood like a wooden 
leg. I’m glad you’ve spoke up, Scraggsy, 
because I’ve been warftin’ to take a long 
chance myself, only I dassent make the 
first crack, me handling the funds of the 
syndicate an’ subject to criticism in case 
things don’t turn out right. But if you 
want quick money an’ a spice of adven- 
ture, I got an idea.” 

“Gib, my dear boy! Out with it.” 

“You noticed all the money them gamblers 
cleaned up on the Maggie III this summer?” 

“Barrels of it” whispered McGuffey 
hoarsely. 

“Well, we'll take it away from them.” 

Captain Scraggs sprang from his chair 
and seized Mr. Gibney’s hand. 

“Gib! You don’t mean it.” 

“T do. Ill think up a scheme.” 

“Then it’s a winner. Gib, my dear boy, 
I see that foggy look in your eye, an’ it’s 
a sure sign of a profitable idee. How’re 
you goin’ to skin these fly gamblers?” 

“At their own game. We'll induce them 
to bet on a sure thing an’ they’ll lose. But 
we’ve got to risk our roll agin theirs.” 

McGuffey fidgeted. He had great con- 
fidence in Mr. Gibney, but he was lacking 
in the imagination that caused Captain 
Scraggs to discern that foggy look in Mr. 
Gibney’s eyes. 

“How’ll you do it, Gib?” he demanded. 

“Well, now, Mac,” began Mr. Gibney 
pompously, “far be it from me to appear 
secretive, but I must decline to answer that 
question, for the reason that I ain’t figgered 
out a way to do it yet.” 

Captain Scraggs’ face fell. ‘Well, git 
busy with that imagination 0’ yours, Gib” 
he commanded. 

“T will’ the commodore assured him. 
“Just lemme alone for three days.” 

The meeting was adjourned and Mr. 
Gibney went ashore for three days to be 
alone with himself and think. At the end 
of three days he returned. 

“Well, Gib,’ Captain Scraggs demanded, 
“you got them worthless gamblers on the 
run yet?” 
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“Scraggsy, old kiddo,” Mr. Gibney ad- 
mitted piteously, “I dwnno what’s gone 
wrong with my head. I can’t seem to 
scheme out nothin’ with a profit in it from 
them gamblers. I just got one idee an’ 
I can’t seem to think o’ nothin’ else.” 

“Well, out with it, Gib.” 

“Let’s build or buy a sea-goin’ launch 
with a ninety horse-power automobile 
engine in her an’ get into the smugglin’ 
business. Scraggs, there’s big money in 
it if it’s worked right, an’ there’s adventure. 
I been investigatin’ and there’s three hun- 
dred dollars a head for every Chink we 
land in the United States. An’ there are 
a hundred Chinamen across the border 
in Mexico waitin’ to get smuggled in.” 

Captain Scraggs cogitated. The idea 
sounded both reasonable and _ profitable, 
so McGuffey and Neils Halvorsen were 
called into consultation. They endorsed 
the proposition most heartily, and as a re- 
sult Mr. Gibney was given a roving com- 
mission to set forth in search of a craft. 

After a week of diligent search around 
San Francisco bay, Mr. Gibney decided 
to go south to San Pedro and try his luck 
there. At San Pedro he found no launch 
large enough or fast enough for his purpose, 
so he decided to go on to San Diego. He 
so advised the syndicate by letter, stating 
also that inasmuch as San Diego lay but 
a few miles from the Mexican border, he 
planned to cross over and investigate the 
Chinese situation there. He would write 
them fully from Ensenada. 

A week passedl, but still no letter came 
to the syndicate from Mr. Gibney. An- 
other week passed and the silence remained 
unbroken. The syndicate commenced to 
worry. When another week had passed 
without word from Mr. Gibney they be- 
came frantic, and at the expiration of a 
month they gave him up for dead. At 
McGuffey’s suggestion a private detective 
agency was furnished with a photograph 
of Mr. Gibney and the syndicate spent 
two hundred dollars tracing the lost mem- 
ber into a filthy little jail at Ensenada. 

Alas! The government of Mexico had 
changed so often that Mr. Gibney had lost 
track of the sequence of provisional gov- 
ernors of Lower California. Upon his 
arrival in Ensenada Mr. Gibney had been 
recognized by a former rebel friend, who 
was now a federalist. Knowing Mr. Gib- 
ney for a daring soldier of fortune and 
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filibuster and out for the cash, this Mexican 
gentleman had tdken pains to have Mr. 
Gibney incarcerated as a suspicious char- 
acter and inimical to the peace and dignity 
of the state, and for reasons best known 
to himself the commodore had not con- 
sidered it the part of wisdom to claim the 
protection of the American consul. He 
was not anxious to have the part he had 
played the preceding year as a filibuster 
in the old Maggie I aired to the public. 
Being fairly well provided with cash, he 
sent back word to the syndicate, via the 
private detective, thanking them for their 
affectionate interest and stating that he 
was in good health and in no immediate 
danger of being shot. He anticipated a 
change of government momentarily, and 
with the change would come his release. 

The syndicate was overcome with grief 
when these sad tidings were brought to 
them, and at a regular meeting, with Cap- 
tain Scraggs in the chair, it was unani- 
mously decided that all hands go up town 
and drown their sorrows. 

They got no further than the foot of 
Washington street, for here there was born 
in the stolid brain of B. McGuffey, Esquire, 
the Great Idea for which Mr. Gibney had 
battled three days in vain. 

On the wall of their first port of call, the 
White Cruiser saloon, appeared a huge ared 
gaudy poster, quite in the center of which 
a young man, clad in a suit of B. V. D. un- 
derwear, was pictured with head thrown 
back in an attitude of unytterable exhaus- 
tion, mouth open and hands lying limping 
at his sides, breasting the tape at the finish 
of a Marathon race. 

Mr. McGuffey planted himself in front 
of this remarkable specimen of the litho- 
grapher’s art, and with arms akimbo read 
the announcement of the classic event: 


THE FOREMOST MARATHON RUNNERS 
OF THE WORLD, INCLUDING JOHNNY 
HayEs, Tom LONGBOAT, THE GREAT 
ENGLISHMAN SHRUBB, AND BERGSTROM 
THE SWEDISH WONDER, WILL TOE THE 
SCRATCH IN THE GREATEST 

MARATHON RACE 
EVER PRESENTED TO THE 
THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC IN 


McGuffey motioned Capta‘a -craggs to 
his side. 
“Read that,” he ccm.uande’', “all of it.” 
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Captain Scraggs adjusted his horn- 
rimmed spectacles and gazed over them. 

“Well, what of it? ‘Vhey’re a-goin’ to 
run somethin’ over twenty-six miles for 
the championship o’ the world. I ain’t 
interested. I get runnin’ enough all week.” 

“Boob!” hissed McGuffey. “I know 
that. But there’ll be bettin’ on the re- 
sult o’ this big race—”’ 

Captain Scraggs trembled. He seized 
McGuffey by the arm, whirled him around 
and gazed into his eyes. 

“You’ve got it, Mac! You got that same 
foggy look Gib gits when he’s on the trail 
of a profit. What is it, Mac?” 

“We'll bet on a sure thing!” 

“Show me, Mac, old boy. 
I’m with you.” 

“These here fellers,’””’ whispered McGuf- 
fey, “is all world beaters. But I can dig 
up an Injun from the country back 0’ 
Mazatlan that has ’em all beat. Scraggsy, 
he’s a horse! I’ve seen him run down jack- 
rabbits for the fun of it. He can do fifty 
miles at a dog-trot an’ go to a fandango 
at the end o’ the course. But he don’t 
know nothin’ about athletics. Runnin’s 
his business. It’s his trade. He works 
at it an’ so did all his ancestors. Why, 
you’ve read about them old Incas down in 
Peru that used to have a string o’ relay 
runners an’ carry fresh fish three hundrgd 
miles into the interior. What a chance 
these boys would stand agin one o’ them 
aborigines! It’s strange none o’ these 
promoters ain’t got on to that an’ imported 
a native nigger that’ll have these local 
champs hull down in ten miles.” 

Captain Scraggs came close to Mr. 
McGuffey. - 

“Mac,” he whispered hoarsely, “kin you 
lay hands on this feller near Mazatlan?” 

“Tf he ain’t dead or been killed. Stand 
in on the deal an’ we’ll import him.” 

“Got time, Mac? This big race is only 
two weeks off.”’ 

“T can get to Mazatlan an’ back with 
my man in eight days easy.” 

“But that don’t leave no time for trainin’ 
an’ gettin’ used to the climate. There’s 
a whole lot in that, Mac.” 

“He won’t win in the first race. But 
there’ll be a return match, sure, an’ then 
he’ll win, an’ when he does we'll have a 
bet down on him. The country’s gone 
Marathon crazy, Scraggsy. Why, don’t 
you read about it in all the papers?” 
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The Mexican gentleman took pains to have Mr. Gibney incarcerated as a suspicious character 


All of the recently acquired gambling 
passion flared to a white heat in Scraggsy’s 
little soul. 

“Get a ticket an’ dig out for Los Angeles 
tonight” he commanded. ‘We'll take a 
chance. We can try the feller out in 
private an’ if he’s the goods—” 

“An’ if he’s the goods,” repeated Mc- 
Guffey slowly, “‘we’ll hock the Maggie III 
an’ spraddle it all on the sure thing.” 

An hour later B. McGuffey was speed- 
ing south on the limited. Eight days later 
he returned with a squat, stodgy, flat- 
footed savage of decidedly Aztec ante- 
cedents and plainly ill at ease in his new 
canvas shoes. 

“Here’s Old Man Opportunity in the 
flesh” McGuffey announced. “While I’m 
a feedin’ this feller, Scraggsy, you scatter 
up town an’ locate them gamblers.” 

Captain Scraggs wasted no time in lo- 
cating the prey of the syndicate, and un- 
folding to them the dark secret that re- 
posed in a stateroom on the Maggie III. 

The bunkomen were interested, and the 
following day three of them called at Jack- 
son street wharf to see McGuffey’s prodigy. 
They looked him over carefully, felt of his 
leg muscles, measured his chest and de- 


clared that he appeared to stack up well 
at first sight. 

“But can he go the Marathon route, 
Captain?” one of the gamblers queried. 

“We'll try him out next Sunday” was 
the reply. ‘“We’ll run him from the 
county line to Redwood City an’ measure 
off the distance with a speedometer on an 
automobile. The feller’s naturally con- 
ditioned. He don’t need no trainin’.” 

“Nothin’ but a mess 0’ brown beans and 
a couple o’ flap-jacks’” McGuffey supple- 
mented proudly. “No runnin’ shoes for 
him. He hoofs it barefoot.” 

A try-out was accordingly planned for 
the following Sunday, and on the appointed 
day, Neils Halvorsen having been left in 
charge of the Maggie IIT, Captain Scraggs, 
McGuffey, the Aztec Wonder (his real 
name was Juan Mariveles) and three of 
the clique of gamblers piled into a large 
touring car and made for the county line. 
Here the speedometer was set, the Aztec 
Wonder stripped to a suit of abbreviated 
under garments, and at the word from 
McGuffey started off. His stride was easy, 
unhurried, almost too slow. 

“He don’t run like a runner” one of the 
gamblers criticized. / 
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“No, he don’t,”” McGuffey agreed, “but 
he’ll be doin’ his little stunt just that 
regular, from start to finish. He’ll be up 
an’ goin’ when the other fellers are dyin’ 
on their feet, an’ he don’t need no beef tea 
fed to him on the road nuther.” 

McGuffey’s predictions were amply ful- 
filled, for the Aztec Wonder not only cov- 
ered the Marathon distance in seven min- 
utes, twenty-two and one-fifth seconds 
better than Johnny Hayes’ time at the 
London Olympiad, but finished so strong 
that Mr. McGuffey decided to let him do 
another five miles for good measure and to 
still further convince the gamblers. It was 
not necessary, however. They were al- 
ready quite thoroughly convinced that 
McGuffey had imported a fortune and they 
set about the business in hand with a celer- 
ity that showed how highly they valued 
the opportunity. 

But three days remained in which to 
press-agent the Aztec Wonder, but the 
gamblers made the most of it, aided to a 
great extent, it must be confessed, by the 
promoters of the “Marathon contest, who, 
while largely contemptuous of the Aztec 
Wonder, were nevertheless glad to seize 
upon him as a pretext to still further ad- 
vertise the forthcoming contest. 

Among the city’s sporting element the 
interest in that first Marathon race was 
fully as great as in a championship boxing 
contest, and the pool rooms handled con- 
siderable money on the result. Acting 
under McGuffey’s advice, the syndicate 
refrained from appearing in the affair at 
all. The ostensible manager of the Aztec 
Wonder was one Mr. Curly O’Kane, a 
prominent sporting gentleman and known 
to be the moving spirit in an “incorporated” 
gambling club. 

For obvious reasons the Aztec Wonder 
was not backed by the syndicate. For 
equally obvious reasons, Mr. O’Kane and 
his coterie made a number of small bets 
on their man, in the full knowledge that 
they were going to lose, for on the day of 
the great race, after putting up a splendid 
exhibition of endurance and speed, the 
Aztec Wonder suddenly folded up like a 
jacksnipe, clasped his hands to his stomach 
and uttering the most dismal groans, col- 
lapsed in the twenty-second mile. 

It was the verdict of the sporting editors 
that the Aztec Wonder had entered the 
contest untrained; that the climate was 
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against him, and that the natural streak 
of yellow inherent in his species had showed 
at the crucial moment of the race. In the 
language of sportdom, Mr. McGuffey’s 
protégé was relegated to the scrap heap. 

Three days later the syndicate held a 
meeting in Captain Scraggs’ cabin on the 
Maggie III. 

“There’s a return match” McGuffey 
announced, “an’ this Curly O’Kane man 
an’ his crooked gang have hocked their 
diamonds to bet it on this Injun o’ ours.” 

“Well, let’s get busy an’ mortgage the 
Maggie III’ chirped Captain Scraggs. 
“We'll bet every bean we got on Berg- 
strom, the Swede.” 

“Hay bane win sure” rumbled Halvorsen, 
who had the utmost confidence in his 
countryman. 

“Sure he will, Neils” replied Scraggs. 
“We’re goin’ to let him. Eh, Mac, you 
schemin’ kiddo?” ; 

Mr. McGuffey smiled. ‘‘Say,” he ex- 
claimed, “we'll be able to show Gib he 
ain’t the only man in this syndicate with 
an imagination. Just wait till he gets 
back from Mexico an’ sees the size of our 
roll.” 

“He ain’t in on this clean-up, Mac. 
a dog-gone cent.” 

“Why, Scraggsy! That ain’t right. 
Here’s old Gib a-languishin’ in jail in En- 
senada—” . 

“He refused to cut us in on them codfish 
profits” declared Scraggs with conviction. 
“Business is business, an’ Gib ain’t here to 
get in with his swag, so let him suffer. 
It'll teach Gib he ain’t the only feller that 
can think up a cash idee.” 

McGuffey protested and cajoled, but 
Captain Scraggs was obdurate. 

“You take program from me, Mac, or 
I'll chuck up the whole business an’ peach 
to the newspapers. Right’s right an’ 
business is business. I ain’t a-doin’ any 
more to Gib than what Gib done to us in 
that there codfish deal, an’ you know it.” 

Against his will, McGuffey allowed him- 
self to be convinced. 

The defeat of the Aztec Wonder in the 
first Marathon race had resulted in the 
public holding him as of no consequence. 
Among the knowing ones Curly O’Kane’s 
colorado maduro sprinter was looked upon 
as an athletic joke. Bergstrom, the Swede, 
winner of the first Marathon, was a heavy 
favorite in the betting ir the pool rooms, 
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with the /iztec Wonder relegated to com- 
parative <bscurity. For two days after 
the betting commenced there was not even 
a price chalked opposite his name. 

In the meantime, however, Captain 
Scraggs, McGuffey and Neils Halvorsen 
had not been idle. Scraggs and McGuffey 
had mortgaged the Maggie III for four 
thousand dollars, drawn every cent of 
their surplus capital from the bank, has- 
tened to the pool rooms and offered it 
freely on Bergstrom. Three days before 
the race the pool room man reported that 
all of their worldly wealth had been taken 
by supporters of the Aztec Wonder, and the 
syndicate hugged itself in a delirium of 
joy. 

It was a joy that bloomed quickly and 
faded at sunset. The syndicate were 
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Yhey looked him over carefully, measured his chest and declared that he appeared to stack up well 


seated at supper aboard the Maggze III 
when the Aztec Wonder appeared in the 
doorway, accompanied by Mr. Curly 
O’Kane. Mr. O’Kane was smiling amiably. 

“Well, gents,” he began, “so you’re the 
guys that got the early prices on Berg- 
strom, eh? Real foxy o’ you, a-givin’ us 
the double cross like that, wasn’t it? You 
poor boobs! Imagine a bunch o’ salt- 
water roustabouts like you three throwin’ 
the hooks into me! Into se! Why, it’s 
so funny it makes me laugh.” And forth- 
with Mr. O’Kane proceeded to laugh. 
There was something hyena-like about 
that laugh and the cold chills conamenced 
to caper up and down Captain Scraggs’ 
sinful back. 

“Why, what you talkin’ about, O’Kane?” 
he blustered. “You must be crazy.” 
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“Sure I’m crazy, Scraggs. Like a fox. 
You fellers was such boobs you went an’ 
laid your bankroll on Bergstrom in my pool 
room! You had this Injun here fixed to 
lay down on me, didn’t you, so you spread 
your roll on the Swede, knowin’ it’d be 
covered at long odds by me an’ my pals, 
bettin’ on this Aztec Wonder o’ yours. 
And you thought you’d make a sucker out 
o’ me, eh! Out 0’ me! Why, I know how 
much you give this Injun to lay down on 
me. You give him five hundred dollars, 
an’ you was foolish enough to give it to 
him in advance.” 

Curly O’Kane paused. Again he laughed 
that hyena-like laugh. McGuffey gazed 
in frozen silence. Neils Halvorsen sat 
with a huge wedge of corned-beef and cab- 
bage poised on his knife, and listened with 
all his ears. 

“Say, this is too good” continued Mr. 
O’Kane. “I got next to you right off, so 
I give the Aztec Wonder a thousand bucks 
to double cross you an’ run an honest race. 
He’s bet fifteen hundred dollars on himself 
an’ he’ll win in a walk. Good evenin’, 
gentlemen. I just couldn’t help comin’ 
down to crow over you. I got about ten 
thousand from each o’ you poor farmers an’ 
I’m much obliged. Again, I wish you good 
evenin’. Come along, Juan. If you hang 
around this old craft an’ this bunch o’ 
smart sailors you’ll have a fight or a foot- 
race on your hands.” 

Mr. Curly O’Kane departed, taking the 
Aztec Wonder with him. For a moment 
there was absolute silence in the cabin of 
the Maggie IJJ. Then Mr. McGuffey was 
roused from his lethargy by a prodigious 
thump. He turned wearily and beheld Cap- 
tain Scraggs sprawled out on the saloon floor. 

The skipper of the Maggie III had 
fainted! 

Mr. McGuffey and Neils Halvorsen for- 
got temporarily that they were ruined 
men, in their anxiety for Captain Scraggs. 
While Neils fanned the unconscious skipper 
and McGuffey doused him with water, the 
steward forced two fingers of nepenthe 
between his pale lips, and presently the 
ruined gambler revived. His baleful eyes 
wandered around the dining saloon until 
they rested on McGuffey, and in their pale 
and watery depths, Mr. McGuffey saw the 
flickering lights of murder. 

“Bart McGuffey,” he whispered, ‘you 
got a head on you like a cargo block.” 
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“Forgive me, Scraggsy old man,” pleaded 
McGuffey, “I—I didn’t know. I thought 
the idea was fine—oh, Lordy! What’ll 
Gib say when he hears o’ this?” 

“Let him say one single solitary word,” 
shrilled Scraggs, “‘an’ I’ll shoot him dead. 
He ain’t in on this. His share o’ the syn- 
dicate wasn’t bet on this awful crazy idee 
o’ yours. He can’t beller none.” 

McGuffey hid his face in his greasy 
hands. ‘‘No,” he admitted, “but he'll 
kid us to death. This is awful! Awful!” 

“Maybe they’ll shoot him down there in 
Ensenada an’ he'll never know” began 
Scraggs hopefully— 

“Don’t worry, Scraggsy, old tarpot” 
shouted a familiar voice, and framed in 
the doorway appeared the smiling, cherubic 
countenance of Commodore Adelbert P. 
Gibney! 

“Gib, my dear boy” shrieked Captain 
Scraggs and cast himself into Mr. Gibney’s 
arms. “A angel from heaven has sent 
you. You gotter save us.” 

Mr. Gibney shook hands effusively with 
McGuffey and Halvorsen. .‘‘What’s 
wrong here?” ne demanded. ‘“‘Scraggsy, 
what you been up to? Mac, you don’t 
*pear a bit glad to see me.” 

“How'd you get back, Gib?” queried 
McGuffey huskily. 

“Why, the federal army rose in Ensenada 
an’ turned rebel, just as I figgered they 
would. They unlocked the jail an’ turned 
all hands loose, an’ I beat it down to the 
beach an’ out aboard the Acapulco. She 
docked half an hour ago, an’ here I am, a 
little hungry, but still in the ring. But you 
fellers! Why, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Tell him, Scraggsy” pleaded McGuffey. 
“T ain’t got the heart.” 

“Been tryin’ to run the syndicate alone, 
eh?” sneered Mr. Gibney. 

Captain Scraggs nodded sheepishly. 

“Gib,” admitted McGuffey, “we tried, 
an’ we froze up every dog-gone cylinder. 
We’re all busted—oh, Scraggsy, tell him 
about it. I ain’t got the heart.” 

So Captain Scraggs unfolded the tale 
of Mr. McGuffey’s great idea and the dis- 
astrous result impending. Mr. Gibney 
received the terrible recital in silence, and 
when Captain Scraggs had finished he made 
no comment. 

“The syndicate’s gone unless you get 
that imagination o’ yourn in workin’ order, 


Gib.” 












































Four unfortunates with queer feet presented themselves for his inspection 


“T should say so. Well, there ain’t no 
use cryin’ over spilt milk, Scraggsy. You 
an’ Mac’re just two plain, sea-farin’ fellers 
an’ you ain’t got no business tryin’ to play 
a land-lubber’s game. But it’s my fault, 
Scraggsy. I got you in the line o’ temp- 
tation a-hookin’ up with them gamblers 
on our Sunday excursions. Havin’ got 
you into it, it’s up to me to get you out. 
Where’s this race to be held? In a pa- 
vilion somewheres?” 

“No, Gib. They held the first one in a 
pavilion, but the runners complained. The 
boards hurt their feet an’ put their ankles 
on the bum. This is a return match for 
a big side bet between the runners and 
their managers. They ain’t botherin’ about 
no gate receipts. It’s a gamblin’ proposi- 
tion an’ a straight cross-country race. 
People won’t pay to see a lot o’ men runnin’, 


but they’ll bet on the results free enough.” 

“An’ this Aztec Wonder that Mac im- 
ported. Mexican hill Injun, I suppose?” 

McGuffey nodded. “When I was ~1- 
gineer in the Mexican navy I knowed t..is 
feller’s brother.” 

“I apprehend, as the feller says. Well, 
I’ve had some experience with the Mexican 
peons. Gimme some grub an’ lemme alone 
an’ I'll save you boys someway.” 

The steward brought him in his dinner 
and the rest of the syndicate departed, 
leaving Mr. Gibney to his reflections. 
About an hour later he left the Maggie IIT 
and went up town, where he inserted the 
following advertisement in the “Help 
Wanted” column of five daily papers: 


WANTED—A CLUB-FOOTED MAN OR 
WOMAN, WOMAN PREFERRED, TO WORK 
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FOR ONE DAY ONLY. WILL PAY $100 
TO THE RIGHT PERSON. FoR A WOMAN 
WITH EXTRA BAD FEET WILL PAY EX- 
TRA. CALL IN PERSON TODAY, FROM 
8 A. M. TILL MIDNIGHT, AT STEAMER 
Maggie III, JACKSON STREET WHARF. 
ASK FOR Mr. GIBNEY. 


This matter disposed of, the worthy 
Gibney returned to the Maggie III, climbed 
into his berth and slept soundly. He was 
aroused by the steward knocking at his 
stateroom door. 

“What’s up?” Mr. Gibney demanded. 

“Three club-footed men an’ one club- 
footed girl to see you, sir.” 

“Tell ’em to wait. Tl be out in a min- 
ute.” Mr. Gibney dressed hurriedly, 
dashed some water on his face and came out 
on deck. Four unfortunates with queer 
feet presented themselves for his inspec- 
tion. Mr. Gibney’s glance went no fur- 
ther than the girl. 

“The rest 0’ you fellers can light out” he 
announced. “The young lady has the 
job.” 

“Do I get any extra?” the applicant 
demanded, when she and Mr. Gibney were 
alone on the deck. 

“Certainly. Them others has feet that 
runs fore an’ aft, but it’s worth ten extra 
to me to have ’em run from starboard to 
port. Here’s twenty dollars on account. 
You report to me here at ten o’clock to- 
morrow mornin’.” 

The girl hobbled down the gang-plank 
and Captain Scraggs emerged from the 
pilot house pop-eyed with curiosity. 

“Whatever’s up, Gib?” he demanded. 

“You wait an’ see” retorted the com- 
modore. 


The memory of the last Marathon race 
on the Pacific Coast is still a tender sub- 
ject with Mr. Curly O’Kane and his gang 
of come-ons and bunkomen. 

A measured course had been iaid out 
over the country roads of the Santa Clara 
valley, and spectators by the hundreds 
lined the roadside in their automobiles 
close to the finish. At the twenty-mile 
post Bergstrom, the marvelous Swede, 
was leading the field by half a mile. His 
closest competitor was Juan Mariveles, 
the Aztec Wonder, jogging contentedly 
along on his great flat feet and gradually 
and without apparent effort wearing down 
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the champion. Following the Aztec Won- 
der came two parties in automobiles. One 
car contained Mr. Curly O’Kane and his 
associates and the other contained the 
Maggie IIT syndicate. 

““We’ve stood a deal o’ kiddin’ from that 
bunch o’ crooks” said Mr. Gibney, as at 
the twenty-third mile the Aztec Wonder 
passed the weary Swede and headed down 
a long country lane, lined with a low hedge 
of cypress trees. “But as the feller says, 
he who laughs last laughs best. That 
Aztec Wonder’s goin’ to do somethin’ a 
mile this side o’ the finish an’ Bergstrom 
will win. He’ll last the route.” 

The syndicate chugged along in the wake 
of the flying Indian. Down that peaceful 
country road they rolled in the cool of the 
late afternoon. Three miles to their right 
the white spire of a little country church 
gleamed from a cluster of oaks; the sun 
shone on the gilded cross that topped the 
steeple. 

“See that church” said Mr. Gibney. 
“An’ see that cluster o’ bushes half a mile 
ahead. Well, when that Aztec Wonder 
gets near them bushes he’s goin’ to stop; 
then he’s goin’ to let out a yell an’ start 
across-country for that church.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s goin’ to 
chuck the race for you, Gib?” said Cap- 
tain Scraggs hoarsely. 

“No, Scraggsy, old tarpot, he 4in’t 
a-goin’ to do it for me. He don’t even 
know he’s goin’ to do it. He’s runnin’ an 
honest race. Wait an’ see.” 

The Aztec Wonder, reeling off the course 
with that steady dogtrot that was carrying 
him along at ten miles an hour, and secure 
in the knowledge that tomorrow he would 
be the possessor of all the money in the 
world, was dreaming dreams no Aztec ever 
dared to dream before. Suddenly he woke 
up. ; 

From the bushes beside the road arose 
an apparition—a ghastly, dreadful hag, 
who waved a pair of skinny, blood-stained 
arms at him and shrieked aloud in Spanish: 

“Juan Mariveles, you have betrayed 
your friends! I am Tulia Vieja. I have 
come for your wretched soul.” 

The Aztec Wonder brought his splay 
feet down side by side with a thud and 
stood in: the road quivering. The appari- 
tion scuttled out into the middle of the 
road, and Juan Mariveles saw that it was 
indeed Tulia Vieja who had addressed him. 














The Aztec Wonder brought his splay feet down with a thud and stood quivering 


There ‘could be no doubt about that. She 
had her feet reversed on her ankles; her 
arms and hands were stained red and 
through the tangle of her black hair her 
demoniac face leered horribly. She crossed 
the road twelve feet in front of him, and 
with a peculiar low, mowing cry, as of some 
tortured animal, she disappeared through 
a hedge on the other side of the road. 

The Aztec Wonder knew that to cross 
that demon’s trail. was death. His mouth 
opened and a long lugubrious howl of terror 
issued forth. An instant later he had 
left the course, leaped a fence and was 
running like a fiend at right angles across 
a plowed field in the direction of the little 
church in the distance—the churce2 whose 
spire was a tip of flaming gold \.’ ere the 
sun blazed on a gilded cross. 

“Better chase after that sure ching 


Marathoner o’ yours, Mr. Curly O’Kane” 
shouted Mr. Gibney. “If you don’t get 
him back in the course the Swede’ll win in 
a walk. His nearest competitor is two 
miles behind him.” 

Curly O’Kane turned his auto, threw 
the throttle wide open and charged at the 
fence. The aged palings crumpled under 
the onslaught of the heavy car, and an 
instant later, with a roaring as it went into 
the low gear, the car shot across the plowed 
field in pursuit of the recreant Juan Mari- 
veles. Faint shouts came back to the ears 
of the syndicate, mingled with the roar 
of the muffler as the car staggered through 
the heavy going. Presently it bogged down 
and the gamblers, piling out, raced after 
the fugitive. 

“They’ll never get that Injun in a thou- 
sand years” shouted Captain Scraggs, 
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“Gib, my dear boy! 
syndicate—why, whatever—where 
goin’, Gib?” 

Mr. Gibney had leaped out of the car 
and dashed behind the hedge. An instant 
later he reappeared, clasping in his arms 
the apparition that had so terrified the 
Aztec Wonder. He lifted the gruesome 
female into the tonneau and followed her 
himself. 

“Beat it back to the city” he shouted to 
the chauffeur. ‘We don’t need to wait to 
see the finish o’ this Marathon race. Here 
comes the Swede, takin’ it easy an’ grinnin’ 
like Punch.” 


You’ve saved the 
you 


“Gib, my dear boy! However did you 
come to think o’ that marvelous scheme?” 
queried Captain Scraggs, as their chauffeur 
set the syndicate down on Jackson-street 
bulkhead. 

“Tt was genius, that’s what it was” de- 
clared the admiring McGuffey. 

“Tt was common sense, you two galoots” 
retorted Mr. Gibney sternly. “You fel- 
lers ain’t a-goin’ to win any money on this 
fake race. Get that out o’ your heads. 
You'll be in luck to get your money back 
from this crook Curly O’Kane, an’ it serves 
you right. How’d I come to think of this 
scheme? Easy. When I was in jail in 
Ensenada there was a intelligent peon that 
got friendly with me an’ in the course 0’ 
conversation one day me an’ him got 
swappin’ ghost yarns, an’ he up an’ told 
me about this here Tulia Vieja. As the 
story runs, Tulia Vieja—that means old 
Tulia—was a wicked old girl that sold her- 
self to Satan an’ murdered her own baby. 
After that she never could get the blood 
off’n her hands, an’ the Almighty put a 
mark on her by twistin’ her feet until they 
faced the wrong way—just reversed ’em 
on her ankles. Accordin’ to this peon I 
met—he believed the yarn, too—old Tulia’s 
been wanderin’ in the back districts for 
hundreds o’ years, an’ any time a man sees 
her it’s a sure sign he’s out o’ luck. To 
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cross her trail is certain death. So I just 
advertised for a club-footed woman, painted 
her hands an’ arms, clamped a big bushy 
wig on her an’ dressed her up native 
fashion. You fellers saw how awful she 
looked. I sent her on ahead in a taxicab 
an’ had her hide in them bushes beside 
the road. I coached her all day yester- 
day an’ give her them lines in Spanish 
to say, an’ when she come scutterin’ 
out across that road like a hermit crab, it 
was all off with Mac’s champeen. He 
lit out for the only place one o’ them 
Mexican Injuns feels safe in—a church. 
He was just a-layin’ himself out to git 
to that church an’ pray the curse off’n 
himself.” 

“Gib,” said Captain Scraggs admiringly, 
“you got a wonderful imagination. You’re 
a born leader o’ men.” 

“An’ Scraggsy! You know what you 
are? You’re a shrimp. You ain’t got 
no sense. You’re a hard old gamblin’ cuss, 
an’ I don’t want no more of it, understand? 
McGuffey, you got a head like the drum on’ 
a donkey engine. As for Neils, he don’t 
know any better’n to foller you two into 
bad comp’ny, so I don’t blame him none. 
The next time you two go monkeyin’ with 
a deal that’s mor’n two fathom from salt 
water I’ll quit the syndicate.” 

He went into his stateroom and left the 
culprits huddled on the deck. Preséntly 
McGuffey came to the door and coughed. 

“Say, Gib!” 


“Ah!” 
“Think them gamblers’ll pay our bets 
that we won on the Swede?” « 


“Not if ’'m any judge o’ human nature. 
You'll get back the money you bet, but 
they wonit stand for a job. They’ll tell 
you to sue ’em, an’ you know a gambler 
can’t come inte court with clean hands.” 

McGuffey sighed and withdrew. A min- 
ute later Mr. Gibney heard quick, insistent 
thudding on the deck outside. 

He smiled. 

Captain Scraggs was jumping on his hat! 
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“The Exposition That W:1] Be Ready” 


One Year Before 


AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


* 





“The progress you have made seems almost 
incredible. I have never known an exposition to 
be so far advanced one year prior to the opening. 
This will mean a new record in the history of 
international expositions.” 

DAVID R. FRANCIS 


Former Governor of Missouri and President of 
the Louisiana Pyrchase Exposition. 






































On February 23rd, thousands of Californians passed through the turnstiles of the Exposition gates. Brilliant sunshine 
on palms and lawns and on domes and doorways, already receiving their gay coats of many colors, heightened the 
effect of the remarkable progress made by the Exposition builders 
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This panoramic photograph was taken on February 23rd, practically one year before the formal opening of the Exposition, 
Palace of Fine Arts and the Palace of Machinery are just outside the picture, at the left and_right, respectively. The 
towers. In the foreground is the Palace of Horticulture, in course of construction (left) and Festival Hall, about to be 

ings of trees and shrubs which will compose these 


The progress of the Panama-Pacific Exposition can be best understood by 
comparing it with the results attained by other expositions at a corresponding 
time before opening. There have been five great expositions in the United 
States. Taking the best performances of each as a standard the comparisons 
run thus: 

One year before the opening the Panama-Pacific Exposition has the accept- 
ances of thirty-three foreign nations. No previous exposition at a correspond- 
ing time has had more than twelve. 

The entire exhibit space of the Panama-Pacific Exposition has been some 
twenty-five per cent over-applied for at this date. In no previous exposition 
has this condition been even approximated. 

With the exception of certain reservations made to meet emergencies, every 
square foot of the amusement district at the Panama-Pacific Exposition has 
been sold to concessionaires and there remain some 6000 applications unfilled. 
This is a record never approached by any previous exposition and the number 
of applications received at this time is greater than any previous exposition has 
ever had at any time. 
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set for February 20th, 1915. It embraces the eight exhibit palaces forming the main group of Exposition buildings. T 
white outlines, which are drawn to scale, represent structures of this group yet to be raised —almost entirely domes and 
started (right). Between the two alre: ady stretch wide lawns of vivid green where the copings and balustrades and group- 
great ‘South Gardens” are being put in place 


The construction of the Panama-Pacific Exposition is ahead of schedule. 
In every previous American exposition the work at a similar time was behind 
schedule. 

With scarcely an exception the foreign nations that have appropriated 
money for participation at the Panama-Pacific Exposition have made appro- 
priations enormously larger than they did for any previous exposition. This 
is especially true of the South American countries. The Argentine, for example, 
has made a preliminary appropriation for the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 
$1,200,000, which is four times what she has ever appropriated for any other 
exposition. 

Plans for exhibiting by large manufacturers and transportation companies 
already filed are far more elaborate and costly than any ever seen at a previous 
exposition. 

Railroad men everywhere say that the interest in the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion is far greater than that which existed for any previous exposition at a 
corresponding time. Already more conventions have been booked for San 
Francisco in 1915 than were held during any previous exposition. 
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The Yacht Harbor covers an area of about five acres and affords snug anchorage for many good sized craft. 

A rock sea-wall separates the little harbor from the mighty one and on this will be built an imitation of an old 

Spanish fortification, containing a lighthouse At this point is to be stationed the giant scintillator which 
j will stripe the night sky with colors 
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Noah’s Ark, one of the fantastic buildings of ‘‘Toyland Grown Up,” is the first building to be completed in the “joy 

zone”’ of the Exposition. The concessions which have been selected from thousands of applications for space will be 

notable for their huge size and high quality. They represent an investment of about $12,000,000, and the employ- 
ment of 7000 persons during the Fair. 
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The Pals ace of Education, one of the main exhibit buildings now rs ipidly nearing comnvletion. Their walls are 


iin richly colored niches for appropriate statuary. Innumerable trees 


are being taken from their boxes to ornament the avenues about the buildings. All of these structures, it is 
now apparent, will be ready for the installation of exhibits by July Ist 
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The exhibit palaces have concrete firewalls, 65 feet high and six inches thick. Where these walls form the sides of 

courts they will be screened by elaborate colonnades and spread with beautiful mural canvases. These decorations 

are now being prepared by the group of distinguished painters who have gathered in the ‘‘biggest studio in the world”’ 
in the completed Palace of Machinery 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Pools of water, reflecting buildings and foliage, have been a feature of the architecture of expositions. This element 

will be employed at San Francisco, in 1915. But the vast blue bay, ¢ edge the enchanted City of Color is rising, 

the Golden Gate through which pour the tides and the traffic of > Twentieth Century ocean, these are the 
extraordinary water features of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 








THE CAUSE 


By 
WILL ROBINSON 


EXICO lay 
M prostrate, sick 
to the heart, in 
the throes of revolution. 
Mild-eyed peons, who 
for generations had 
borne like dumb ani- 
mals the burdens and 
blows imposed upon 
them by  conscience- 
hardened padrons, had 
risen against their 
masters and were fight- 
ing blindly, while ban- 
dits harried plain and 
mountain-side, _ pillag- 
ing, burning, murdering 
in the name of liberty. 
In a_ sequestered 
valley in the state of 
Sonora, Feliz Labora 
toiled patieatly day 
after day, shoveling 
brown, sticky earth 
from the sides and 
bottoms of irrigating 
ditches, knowing little 
and comprehending less 
of his country’s un- 
happy condition. The 
hacienda on which he 
worked was far from the beaten path. 
One day a great thing happened to La- 
bora. On an early spring morning he had 
been sent with a wagon piled high with 
sacks of brown frijoles to a merchant at 
Hermosillo. Just as he was entering the 
city, however, a wheel of his wagon, which 
had been none too secure when he started, 
broke under him, and upon entering a house 
nearby, in search of help, he saw Anita. 
Anita Martinez had a cheek as fair and 
free from blemish as the petals of the Yucca 
blossom. She had eyes deep-fringed and 
lustrous; and when she looked at Feliz, it 
put trembling into his soul. 
Anita was seventeen, in a land where 
seventeen means a woman with every 
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Anita the Humming-bird 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR CAHILL 


charm matured. Sens- 
uous as a scarlet pome- 
granate she was, and 
as intoxicating in her 
charm as the odor of 
the jasmine flower. 

The girl looked at 
him and smiled, and 
Feliz’ head grew dizzy. 
Perhaps Anita’s own 
heart had a flutter, for 
in spite of faded cotton 
shirt and well-worn 
overalls, Feliz, with his 
tall big frame, broad 
corded chest and smil- 
ing unclouded face, was 
good to look upon. 

Anita’s humming- 
bird ways puzzled as 
fl i] well as fascinated Feliz, 

lan} and like other devotees 

\ | in the Presence, he was 

a bit afraid of his god- 
dess, even as he wor- 
shiped. So he talked 
for the most part to 
the Senora Martinez, 
the mother, who sat 
comfortably on the 
ground in the patio 
before a conical earthen oven, spatting 
tortillas in her fat brown hands. 

Feliz left one of his horses in the tiny 
corral of the casa Martinez while he went 
to interview the herrero about the wheel. 
On his return he acquired courage enough 
to say a full dozen words to Anita, but by 
the time the beans were delivered, and he 
had made excuse to call for a third time, as 
he watched the girl rinsing snowy clothes 
beneath a twisted olive tree which shaded 
the dwelling, pausing as she worked to look 
up laughing at him beneath dark lashes, his 
first overwhelming confusion returned, and 
he could but stand dumbly before her. So 
apparent to the Sefiora was the condition 
of his heart that she promptly took occasion 
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to say that there were only the two of 
them—the mother and daughter—and when 
Anita married it must be to a man of sub- 
stance who could provide them with the 
comforts and luxuries of life. 

He must have money—a great deal of 
it—and here the frugal mother hesitated as 
though taking stock of Feliz’ possibilities— 
not less than two hundred dollars. 

Two hundred dollars! Feliz’ heart sank 
like a sodden lump of dough. Had the 
Sefiora said two thousand dollars, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars or two million dol- 
lars, the sum would have seemed no more 
inaccessible. He had never had so much as 
five pesos at one time in all his life. 

It was Anita, herself, however, who 
inspired the despairing lover with hope. 
True, he could never expect to become 
opulent at cleaning ditches for Don Jose 
de la Barra, but Don Jose was not the only 
employer in the world. Times were to 
change soon; when the revolution was over, 
there would be money for everyone. In 
the meantime the railroad was hiring men 
to reconstruct bridges that the revolu- 
tionists were tearing down, and if one could 
not have the fun of destroying the capital- 
ists’ property, he could do the next best 
thing and get money for building it up 
again. 

So delighted was Feliz at this fascinating 
plan, that another man took the team and 
receipt for the beans back to Don Jose, 
while Feliz carried timbers for the bridge 
gang of the West Coast line at a price to 
him heretofore unheard of—seventy-five 
cents a day. Here Feliz learned many 
things, which included the possibilities of 
revolutionizing as a lucrative occupation, 
and the art of riding on a brake-beam. 
Revolutionizing, however, though remuner- 
ative, seemed uncertain, and Feliz, who 
never lost a day or wasted a centavo, was 
well content when, at the end of the first 
month, his pocket sagged with the pulse- 
quickening weight of twenty Mexican dollars. 

Now, from a chance-overheard conversa- 
tion, he was inspired with an even more 
daring ambition. He would buy some 
burros and go north to Nogales and cut 
and sell wood to the Americanos over the 
line, where each day a miracle would hap- 
pen, for when the Americanos in Arizona 
would give him a dollar for his wood, when 
he re-crossed the line, by magic it would 
turn to two. 
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The plan was carried out, and no man in 
all the scrub-oak covered hills which sur- 
round the border town worked so hard as 
Feliz; and so pleasing was his manner and 
so engaging his smile that he never lacked 
a market for his wood; and, as before, never 
a centavo did Feliz spend for mescal, nor 
even for vino, except a glass after mass 
on a Sunday, when, in the warmth of the 
southern sun and in the smiling of the soul 
within him, he drank this one glass to the 
absent Anita. 

Thus a half year passed, and the first 
revolution had sent Diaz flying to Spain, 
and now Madero was presidente in the City 
of Mexico; but strange enough, the padrons 
were still masters and rode in carriages, 
and peons still must sweat to earn their 
bread, and many a veteran who fought 
under Madero’s banner found himself again 
hoeing weeds among the chili plants or 
working long hours, gathering sap from the 
maguey plants. So another revolution 
sprang Phoenix-like from the ashes of the 
first. 

But there seemed little enough reason 
for altering conditions of things to Feliz 
Labora. He had seen Anita twice since he 
had come to Nogales, and he had one hun- 
dred and sixty pesos buried beneath the 
mistletoed oak back of the rude corral 
which enclosed his burros. In another 
month there would be two hundred pesos, 
and he would marry Anita and live in 
luxury in the little house of the twisted 
olive. 

It was during these days that Feliz met 
Gregorio Bustamente; Gregorio, the glori- 
ous, whose horse wore a _ silver-mounted 
bridle and had a rider who thought less of 
spending a peso than Feliz did a copper. 
Gregorio ‘was a lieutenant in the army of 
the revolutionists, at present in Nogales’ 
on a secret mission. The stranger seemed 
to take to Feliz at once, and within an hour 
called him amigo—friend, and almost wept 
to think that so fine a fellow walked in the 
dust driving burros, when even then he 
might be riding a horse like his own and 
fighting for the Cause. When Feliz asked 
him questions about the Cause, Gregorio 
talked like another hidalgo. He showed him 
a newspaper, the name of which was “La 
Liberdad,” and although the printers’ ink 
which marked it meant nothing to Feliz, 
Gregorio transformed it to burning words. 
Men like Feliz, said “La Liberdad,” were 
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“TI will join the revolutionists tomorrow!” he cried, his heart swelling with a great passion. “I will 
wear a Cartridge belt and carry a rifle. I will fight the oppressors of the people” 
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slaves who toiled from their birth to their 
graves with never a peso they could call 
their own. 

“But no” interrupted Feliz. They were 
sitting at a table in the rear of La Union 
cantina, and with the warmth of the unac- 
customed pulque in his veins, Feliz grew 
eloquent. ‘But no, I Feliz Labora, son of 
a peon, have even now one hundred and 
sixty pesos and will soon have two hundred, 
when [ can marry a girl as sweet as the 
juice of the sugar-cane, as fair as the blos- 
soms on the frijole vines,’’ and he told his 
companion the story of Anita and his com- 
pact with the Sefora Martinez. Gregorio’s 
eyes glistened, he wet his lips ever so 
slightly with his tongue, and asked many 
questions. 

From now on the friendship of the two 
was even closer, and Gregorio no longer 
called Feliz amigo, but /ermano—brother, 
and when Feliz, homesick for the sight of 
his sweetheart, went to Hermosillo to cele- 
brate his saint’s day, Gregorio, who kept a 
room in the same town, accompanied him. 

When the two called at the house of the 
twisted olive, Bustamente, as might be 
expected, made a fine impression upon the 
sprightly Anita and her mother, and the 
two sat enraptured as he prophesied to them 
the coming triumph of the new revolution. 
When they triumphed, it would be a differ- 
ent thing from when the Maderists went in. 
With the new great general in command, 
the rich padrons would be humbled to the 
dust—‘‘several feet under the dust” said 
Gregorio, with lively humor. Peons would 
no longer be held on the big haciendas for 
imaginary debts, virtually slaves, and 
beaten, and sometimes killed when they 
tried to get their rights. 

At this the Sefora’s eyes grew moist. 

“Do not I know of the injustice to the 
poor?” she said with her voice full of emo- 
tion. “My Jose had cattle—a_ handful 
only—in a little valley in Chihuahua, and 
the major domo of the great Don Filipe, 
who owned the hacienda nearby, not satis- 
fied with his own many thousand herd, 
must take every month one or two of ours, 
and when Jose went to see Don Filipe he 
laughed at him with great insolence and my 
Jose struck him, and when the rurales 
started to take him to jail he swore he would 
have the life of Don Filipe when he got out, 
but he never did, for when the rurales 
reached the carce! it was my Jose’s body 
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they carried. They said he had tried to 
escape and they had shot him. You, Sefior 
Bustamente, and you, Feliz, know what 
that means. They just killed him, it was 
murder.” 

The four were sitting in the living-room 
of the flat-roofed adobe house, with its 
hard-packed earthen floor clean swept, 
watching the glow of the charcoal beneath the 
bubbling pot of brown frijoles, and drinking 
from a bottle of wine which the generous 
Gregorio had brought; and it was hard for 
Feliz in his present state of opulence to 
comprehend the misery indicated in the talk 
of the others. 

“But are not things better now?” he 
asked hesitatingly. ‘Did not all these 
dreadful occurrences happen when Porfirio 
Diaz was Presidente?” 

Gregorio turned on him hotly. 

“Tt was my own brother Silvestre that 
Madero’s soldiers took outside of Chihua- 
hua. Silvestre was a soldier, an honorable 
soldier fighting for the Cause, and when 
they took him in battle, did they treat him 
as a soldier? No—name of God—no! 
They tied a rag around his eyes and stood 
him up against a wall—Madre de Dios!— 
against the stone wall of a church, and shot 
him.” 

At this Gregorio, the Sefora, and even 
Anita with her eyes brimming, looked at 
poor Feliz, until he was conscience-stricken 
at not having been more moved at the 
recital of so much injustice. He jumped to 
his feet. 

“T will join the revolutionists tomorrow!” 
he cried, his heart swelling with a great 
passion. “I am not a coward. Even if all 
things are well with me, they are not well 
with some, who are not so fortunate. I 
will ride a horse like Gregorio. I will wear 
a cartridge belt and carry a rifle. I will 
fight the oppressors of the people.’ 

Feliz stood very straight. His eyes were 
aflame, and perhaps Anita, as she looked 
upon him, could see the belt of cartridges 
about his waist and hear the music of the 
spurs jingling at his heels, for she smiled 
brilliantly and said “You must not fight 
too long,” and turning to Gregorio, ex- 
plained: “We, Feliz, and I, are to marry 
soon. 

At this open acknowledgment of their 
engagement, Feliz felt very proud indeed, 
and he was glad that his friend could see 
what a man of importance he was. 
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“But,” objected Feliz, “what if I could not get another two hundred dollars? 





You know that 


joke you made—that you get two hundred dollars and marry Anita yourself 


Gregorio was sympathetic, for he said 
quickly ‘“‘Ah, Feliz, spoken like the brave 
man that you are. I knew you would not 
disappoint me. I have a task all waiting 
for you, something you can do for the 
Cause that even the great General Orosco 
himself could not do so well.” 

“How generous of you to say that!” 
smiled Anita, turning first to one and then 
to the other, more like a humming-bird 
than ever. 

“T will do anything you ask” said Feliz, 
and while his words were for Gregorio, his 
eyes looked at the girl. 

“Listen” said the revolutionist, leaning 
forward in his chair. ‘You see I dare speak 
of this secret mission in the presence of 
these ladies. They are not only patriots— 
they have the great discretion. It is this: 
we revolucionarios need more guns and 
ammunition. These things we buy very 
easily in the United States of the north. 
Caramba! those gringos will do anything 
for money. We buy the guns from them, 
but we must take them across the line. 
The officials know you; you cross the line 
every day with your burros. One day when 
you come back you can hide rifles in a sack 
of barley. Another time you can bring 
ammunition. You, honest Feliz, they will 


not suspect. Who can do this so well as 
you?” 

“But cannot I now ride the dashing 
horse and carry a rifle myself?” asked 
Feliz, the disappointment showing on his 
face. 

“That will come later” said Gregorio 
soothingly. “But if you do this thing with 
the guns, advancement and money will 
come soon, and we will all come and drink 
vino at the wedding.” 

When the men finally made their adieux 
that night all were in a gay mood. The 
wine had been pledged to the ladies, to 
Gregorio the brilliant officer, to Feliz, the 
debonair soldier that was to be, and to the 
Cause. 

“Adios, Feliz” called Anita. ‘‘Get the 
two hundred dollars quickly and come back 
and marry me.” 

“Tf he is too slow about it” laughed 
Gregorio, boldly at Anita, “I will find two 
hundred dollars somewhere and come and 
marry you myself. You would as soon 
marry me as Feliz, wouldn’t you, Anita?” 

The girl turned first her bewitching smile 
at her lover and then at the revolutionist. 

“You must not ask me such questions as 
these, Sefior Bustamente, when Feliz is 
here. One cannot make love to two men 
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at the same time; only Feliz better hurry 
and get that two hundred dollars quickly, 
for, as for me, if he is too slow, I will be an 
old woman, then nobody will want to 
marry me.” 

“T think you better steal enough of those 
guns you bring in, so you can get that two 
hundred dollars right away” interposed the 
mother, her fat sides vibrating at the joke, 
“T don’t think it safe to give too much time 
to Sefor Bustamente, or he will come and 
steal my bad little girl here. As the gringos 
say, ‘You better keep an eye next to 
him.’”’ 

If, during the next few weeks, Feliz did 
not keep an eye next to his friend, it was 
not for lack of opportunity, for Gregorio 
was in his company almost constantly. On 
reaching Nogales, the revolutionist at once 
took Labora across the line to Arizona, 
introduced him: to the agent who was to 
store the guns and ammunition in a deserted 
shed in the mountains nearby, and a week 
later, when Feliz without mishap of any 
kind had smuggled the munitions of war 
across the line, Bustamente delivered them 
to a squad of fellow revolutionists, who 
took them into the interior. 

Feliz wanted to accompany them, but 
Gregorio still had other plans for him. 

“Not yet” he said; “the great revolu- 
tionist general is coming to Hermosillo. I 
am going there to meet him. The revolu- 
tion is prospering, but it needs money. 
Money to pay for more guns, and ammuni- 
tion like those you so bravely brought 
across the line. Money also we need to 
feed our comrades.” 

“But I thought” interposed Feliz, “that 
the revolutionists could get all the money 
they wanted by taking it away from wicked 
government officials who have so long op- 
pressed us.”’ 

“Ah, my brave Feliz,” replied Busta- 
mente gently from the lofty heights of a 
soldier and officer, “you have courage, but 
it is easy to see you have not the experience 
with things military. How, tell me, can 
an army take haciendas and cities with no 
guns to fight with, or with no bullets to 
put in those guns? Money we put in now 
will come back like a flood. Patriotic 
revolutionists are giving all they have. I, 
for one, am going to give the brave general 
every centavo I possess.”’ 

He paused and looked at Feliz signifi- 
cantly, but the big Mexican said nothing. 
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“You have two hundred dollars” con- 
tinued Gregorio insinuatingly. 

“Only one hundred and sixty now” 
replied Feliz. “It would take two months 
more of wood-cutting to make two hun- 
dred.” 

Gregorio considered. ‘‘No,’” he said at 
length, “the Cause cannot wait. Sell your 
burros; you can get forty dollars for them.” 

“After the war is over,” objected Feliz, 
smiling a contented smile at the thought, 
“T might need my burros to work for 
Anita.” 

Gregorio waved his hand impatiently. 

“What is the price of a few burros or two 
hundred dollars even, to a man who has the 
chance of being an officer in the revolu- 
tion; for listen, you give me the money you 
have now and the money you get from the 
sale of your burros. I will take it to Her- 
mosillo and give it to the great general and 
say ‘This is from the brave Feliz Labora, 
who brought the arms for our comrades in 
from Arizona. What a fine aid-de-camp or 
adjutant’ ”—Gregorio rolled the military 
terms—“ ‘he would make for your excel- 
lency. It will be a personal favor to me if 
you will so grant this request of mine.’ 
I pledge you my word” continued the 
revolutionist carnestly, ‘he would not 
hesitate one moment to give you the posi- 
tion.” 

“But Anita,” objected Feliz, “what if I 
could not get another two hundred dol- 
lars? What if she would become tired and 
not wait so long? You know that joke you 
made—that you get two hundred dollars 
and marry her yourself.” 

“When I make a joke with a man” 
returned Gregorio, “it is because he is my 
very dear friend. I do not joke with just 
acquaintances. It is because I want you 
to be filled with glory in the eyes of the 
beautiful Anita that I give you this chance. 
Once an officer, you need but go to a rich 
ranchero and say ‘I want one hundred 
horses for the revolution’ or you can go to 
the padron of a mine and say ‘I want one 
thousand dollars of silver.’ You take it 
in the name of the revolution. Give him a 
receipt, and then those horses and that 
silver will be yours.” 

Feliz pondered the matter deeply. At 
last he gave a great sigh. “It is no use” he 
said, “I cannot do it. I have not the great 
art of writing—I could not give the re- 
ceipt.” 














Gregorio, too, had been working with a hand at his belt; when he removed it a steel blade caught the 
reflection of the flickering candle flame. But it flashed as well in the little mirror 
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“What difference?” said Gregorio im- 
patiently. ‘Let the ranchero himself write 
the receipt and you put on it your cross, 
and all is done well and most legally. How 
soon can you give me the two hundred 
dollars?” 

Feliz looked at the ground. 

“T must think it over” he said slowly. 
“Come to my camp tomorrow and [’I] tell 
you. Two hundred dollars is a great deal 
of money and I have worked very hard for 
ed 

All that night Feliz thought over the 
question, but when his friend called on him 
the next day, his answer was ready. 

“T will give you the two hundred pesos” 
he said, ‘but I will take it to the general 
myself. I will go with you to Hermosillo.” 

“That is foolishness” returned Gregorio 
shortly. “It is not fitting for a peon to see 
the general.” 

“Then it is not fitting for the peon to 
give the general two hundred dollars” said 
Feliz, the red showing under his dark 
cheeks. 

For a moment Gregorio’s eyes took on an 
unpleasant aspect. Then the corners of his 
mouth curled upward, and he said genially: 
“Have things your own way. Get your 
money and we will start at once.” 

He drew a letter trom his pocket and 
handed it to Feliz. 

“See, this is from the great general him- 
self. He says I must go on the train this 
afternoon.” 

Feliz took the sheet and studied it 
gravely. It meant as much to him as if it 
had been a tablet from ancient Assyria. 

“T have sold my burros to an Americano” 
he said. “I cannot get the money until 
tomorrow, and I cannot afford to waste 
my money by traveling as a passenger. 
How long will your general be in Hermo- 
sillo?” 

“One week only” responded Gregorio 
in a forced, patient tone, as one might speak 
toa child. ‘You can give me what money 
you have now and I will take care of it and 
give it back to you at Hermosillo.” 

Labora shook his head and 
serenely. 

“You do not understand. Two hundred 
dollars is not much to you, but a very great 
sum to me. I have never had two hundred 
dollars in all my life. I want to see it all 
in one pile and know it is mine. I will carry 
it myself all securely tied around my waist, 
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and on Saturday night I will be at your 
room where you sleep in Hermosillo, and 
we will go together to the great general.” 

In vain did+Gregorio try to move him. 
In vain did he try to have the peon pro- 
duce the hundred and sixty dollars so they 
could count it over together. Feliz would 
say but one thing. He would be at Her- 
mosillo Saturday night with the full amount. 

“T will not fail you” he said. 

Nor did he, for just as the dusk of the 
day agreed upon was deepening into night, 
Feliz dismounted and tied a deep-breath- 
ing horse in front of Gregorio’s isolated 
shack in the outskirts of Hermosillo. The 
animal was sweating and otherwise showed 
the effects of hard riding, but the counte- 
nance of Feliz bore its usual dull placidity. 

At the sight of his visitor, Gregorio, who 
Was squatting on his heels in front of his 
door, rose and greeted his friend warmly. 
Together they entered the low-ceilinged 
room, and a picture in front of them on the 
whitewashed wall caught Labora’s eye. It 
was a large newspaper cut of a man in semi- 
military dress, and was pasted on a still 
larger piece of dirty yellow cardboard. 
About it was draped strips of red and white 
bunting and beside it hung a small, gilt- 
framed mirror, for Gregorio was a dandy as 
well as a patriot. 

Gregorio pointed to it dramatically. 

“Tt is he, the great general. Even now 
he is waiting for me in his room on the 
avenue, where I told him I would bring 
your money and where he will give me your 
commission as a lieutenant. What do you 
think of that?” 

“That will be very fine” replied Feliz 
calmly. “Did you see my horse?”’ 

“Yes.” » Gregorio spoke absently, and 
then asking the question nearest his heart, 
“Did you bring your money with you—is it 
safe? I was afraid something had hap- 
pened to you.” 

Feliz smiled broadly. 

“You ask so many questions all at once. 
The money is safe. You see I came under 
the train as far as Gandara, when the 
padron of the cars—the conductor—found 
me and threw me off. It did not hurt. I 
have plenty of fat, but it was too far to 
walk to Hermosillo, so I said ‘Feliz, you are 
now a revolutionist; you should obtain a 
horse like Gregorio tells you’—so I look 
around and I find a horse in a corral back 
on the river near a house where nobody is 
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at home. In a shed nearby is a saddle and 
bridle—” 

“Oh, you stole it” interrupted Gregorio, 
with nervous impatience. ‘‘Where is the 
money?” 

“T did not steal it” replied Feliz in slow 
reproach. “I took him for the revolu- 
tionists, and I leave the paper—what you 
call it—the receipt, on the gate. I found 
some paper and charcoal, and I make my 
mark—so.” The big peon indicated a cross 
on his callous palm. 

Gregorio squirmed with impatience, but 
Feliz babbled on. 

“And such a trouble to get here! The 
horse tried every minute to turn around 
and go back to the corral, but I am a good 
vaguero. I will tell that too to the general.” 

“Nonsense!”’ said Gregorio. “Are you 
still so childish as to insist upon seeing the 
general yourself? Don’t you see it is 
better for me to tell him how good and brave 
you are than for you to?” 

“How could that be?” said Feliz, smiling 
again in broad good humor. ‘You do not 
know how good and strong I am as well as 
I, and if I am there he will see that I am 
even stronger and have greater arms than 
you. Don’t you see how much better that 
will be?” 

Gregori«’s mouth hardened into a cold, 
cruel line, but Feliz, who had been tugging 
at a belt inside his shirt, did not notice 
him, and he now turned to the picture, and 
in his outstretched arms was a rude padded 
canvas belt, bulging with the curving sur- 
faces of many silver dollars. 

“T will say,’’ continued Feliz dramatic- 
ally, “here, my general, is all my great 
wealth, two hundred dollars, that I was 
going to spend for my wife; but I am glad, 
and Anita is glad, that I give it to you. 
I will fight for you. I will give my- 
self and all my wealth for this great 
liberty—” 

As he talked, Gregorio, too, had been 
working with a hand at his belt; when 
he removed it a steel blade caught the re- 
flection of the flickering candle flame. But 
it flashed as well in the little mirror beside 
the portrait of the great general. Feliz 
saw it, and leaped aside. The canvas belt 
loosened and slipped to the floor with me- 
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tallic jingling. Gregorio made the fatal 
mistake of reaching for it, and the big 
peon, wakened at last to his friend’s black 
treachery, and mad with lust for vengeance, 
sprang upon him, wrenched the blade from 
his hand and sank it beneath the lieuten- 
ant’s coat. 

Gregorio made no cry, but crumpled 
together, and fell over on his stomach. 
Slowly the blood oozed through the dark 
cloth, and trickled downward toward the 
floor. Noticing this, Feliz took from the 
table a newspaper with the words “La 
Liberdad” printed at its head, and pushed 
it under the body. The blood ran on it 
and clotted in little pools. 

Feliz peered down at the dead face 
thoughtfully, as though trying to fathom 
all the infamy that lay behind those star- 
ing, lifeless eyes. After a time he sighed, 
and turning, picked up the money belt 
and ran his fingers along the coins where 
they pushed out the cloth. There was a 
little stain of blood left on the canvas where 
his fingers had touched it. Feliz dumbly 
wondered if all money would look red to 
him after this, instead of white. 

Now, after a careful reconnaissance, the 
big peon carried the body of his fellow 
patriot out into the darkness. There were 
no lights nor people on the street. He 
hoisted the body to the saddle, and tied 
it there with the riata he had brought with 
the horse. This done, he climbed on the 
horse behind the saddle and rode down a 
street that almost immediately opened up 
into a country road. Here he alighted, and, 
turning the horse northward, toward his 
home corral, smote him sharply on the hip. 
The horse carried his burden away through 
the darkness. 

Feliz thereupon walked down to the 
river, whose sandy bed lay not far away, 
and scrubbed persistently at the stains 
upon his hands; then, with the canvas belt 
secure about his waist, and with the patient, 
questioning gravity still lingering in his 
eyes, he retraced his steps toward the city, 
and turned, not in the direction of the 
avenida, where, near cathedral and _ plaza, 
the great general lodged, but toward the 
house of the twisted olive tree—and of 
Anita, the humming-bird. 
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The Man Who Won | | 
The Story of a Struggle 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of the Billy Fortune Stories 


Ilustrated by Arthur Cahil) 


As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, 
general manager of the Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s 
vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic and masterful, ‘a born 
result-getter.”” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the 
grassless desert, but he is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from 
Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring and twenty choice acres 














near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right lo establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautiful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 


land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune siories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are two 
quaint characiers of the ranze, Steve Brainard and “Squint” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Bouzhton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encoun‘er with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home, where he 
is visited by his employer, Weismann. With recovery comes romance; but Burdick 
grimly decides to renounce romance and to resume the siege for supremacy of the land. 


THE SIEGE 


@\FTER Weismann’s_ visit, mer. 





Weismann himself had given orders 





Burdick chafed restlessly over 
1 the delayed recovery of such 
strength as would let him be 
3 moved back to his quarters at 
the ranch. At the Carson 
camp he was out of touch with the details 
of his work; and the details were beginning 
to crowd, as the season advanced. The 
stories that were brought to him piecemeal 
from headquarters were all disconcerting, 
ominous—stories of rapidly faiing water 
supply everywhere, of range grasses that 
could not be made to last through the sum- 





for shipping all wethers that were fit for 
market, and the lambs were to follow so soon 
as possible. This would relieve the trouble 
in part; but it involved a sacrifice. Many 
ranches, over all the range country, were 
in like difficulty; the stockyards markets 
were being over-supplied with inferior 
mutton animals, and prices were badly de- 
pressed. Besides, it would need careful, 
skilled judgment to manage what remained 
of the herds, to conserve the pastures and to 
plan for the next year’s increase. There 
was no escape from the fact that this was to 


*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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be a “‘bad year” in the sheep business, and 
the bad years demanded harder thinking 
and harder work than the good ones. 

There was another reason for Burdick’s 
increasing fretfulness. He could not recon- 
cile himself to accepting what the Carsons 
were giving him. In the first days of his 
recovery he had ignored everything but the 
comfort of being there. He could not do 
that any longer. He was glad when Dr. 
Lloyd consented at the end of a fortnight 
that he might be taken away. He was to be 
moved by slow stages upon a bed made for 
him in a covered wagon. 

On the eve of his departure, Carson came 
to see him. Their talk was friendly enough 
in its tone, though it reverted inevitably to 
the issue between them. Carson’s speech 
was pointed. 

“Well, I guess now we go back to the 
same place we started from, don’t we? 
This fracas hasn’t changed my mind, and 
I don’t suppose it’s changed yours.” 

“No” Burdick said wearily. “This ex- 
perience has complicated things, instead of 
straightening them out.” 

Carson divined his meaning. ‘‘Oh,” he 
said, “don’t let yourself be bothered by 
what’s been done for you here. That’s been 
the women’s part. Our part isn’t going to be 
settled that way. Don’t get it into your 
head that I think so. I’m not asking any 
concessions from you. No; you go right 
ahead with your cat-killing.” 

Burdick met this unsmiling. 
determined to stay?” 

“Stay!’”’ Carson echoed. “Id feel bound 
to stay now, even if I didn’t want to, just 
as you feel bound to try to get rid of me. 
But I do want to stay. Bob and the women 
are satisfied with it, and so am I. The 
alfalfa’s comin’ up, fine, and the garden 
stuff down there by the ditch. Bob and I 
began work on the house, day before yes- 
terday. Itisn’t just a homesteader’s shack; 
it looks as if somebody might be expecting 
to live in it for quite a while.” 

Burdick turned upon his couch to look 
squarely at this redoubtable opponent. 
“There’s something I’d like to have you 
understand” he said. “This isn’t a fight 
over a little bit of land, nor between you 
and our company only. It’s bigger than 


“Vou’re 


that. Our trouble with you is merely an 
incident. We’re not trying to get rid of 


you for the savage pleasure of it, so that we 
may steal your land. If that were all, I’d 
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give up to you, right now. That’s the way 
that most of the settlers have felt about it; 
but they’re wrong. ‘There’s a big industrial 
problem back of it. You and I and my 
company might drop out of it altogether, 
and the fight would go on without us. Has 
that part of it struck you?” 

“Something like that” Carson agreed 
soberly. “Yes, I know what you mean. 
You think you're right, too; I’ll say that 
much for you. And I'll say that you’re us- 
ing the land the best you know how. You'll 
not hear me howling about what you’re 
doing just because you’re a big corporation. 
You can’t use the land your way except in 
big blocks. That isn’t the question. It’s 
a question of use—right use. I know that. 
You and I will never agree on it; but the 
trouble is going to be settled on that basis, 
sometime. Lawsuits won’t help much, either. 
I guess we'll just have to work it out and 
fight it out.” 

There was no other way out of it that 
Burdick could see. Surrender upon either 
side was impossible; and even outright sur- 
render by himself or Carson in their contest 
would have little effect upon the settlement 
of the big problem. He said as much to Car- 


son. “The difference between us is too 
great for compromise. It’s out of the ques- 
tion. Our difference goes to bed-rock. 


We'll have to go on as we’ve begun.” 

His good-by talk with Mrs. Carson was 
marked by nostress. She was full of motherly 
solicitude, anxious for his own well-being. 

“Tt’s of no use to tell a man to take care 
of himself” she said; “‘but I’m going to tell 
you, just the same. You must! You're 
not fit to go back to your work. If I could 
have my way about it you’d stay right here 
for another month, and get strong.” 

“Tf I could have my way about it” he 
said gently, “a month wouldn’t begin to 
satisfy me. But who is there that can have 
his way? I’ve never been able to manage 
it. Have you? Maybe it’s just as well. 
When I was a little kid, the only thing I 
learned that stuck in my memory was that 
the things I most wanted weren’t good for 
me. I couldn’t understand it; I can’t under- 
stand it yet; but the gods seem to keep in- 
sisting upon it. Why should the bitter 
things be better for us than the sweet?” 

If she knew, she did not try to tell him. 
Instead, she laid her warm comfortable 
hand upon his broad forehead, stroking 
back his thick brown hair. He had spoken 
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Billy Fortune stood near the tent door, looking in. ‘Oh, excuse me! 


( Y : 2 _ said Billy, and began to back away 
with a fine show of awkward confusion 
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with a manner half jesting, but she seemed 
to have found in the words something deeper 
than jest. Her caressing touch brought 
into his eyes a quick light of tenderness. 
He took her hand in his and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“You are a good man” she said simply. 

“No, not that!” he returned. ‘That’s 
almost too much to say of any man. But 
most of us men-folks want good things to 
come of this life. I do.” He broke off with 
a short laugh. “Well! That isn’t what I 
wanted to say to you. You'll have to guess 
at most of what I’d like to say. You’ve 
been mighty fine to me. It’s been very 
strange, this whole thing, from beginning 
to end, so unlike what any of us had 
planned. It’s made me wonder whether, 
after all, even the strongest and wisest of 
us has very much to say about the actual 
outcome of things. If we're really re- 
sponsible beings, we ought to have clearer 
vision. Any way, what I want to tell you 
is that, no matter what happens, I shan’t 
forget these days with you here. They’ve 
comforted me.” He made a little gesture 
of impatience, of protest, of bewilderment. 
“Tf only we could afford to be Auman!” 

“Yes, yes—I know!” she sighed. She 
stood beside him for a little time, drawing 
the hem of her apron through her fingers, 
thinking her woman’s thoughts. If only 
the men might know what the women are 
thinking when they stand silent! By and by 
she looked at him, smiling a little. “And 
whatever happens” she said, “I don’t be- 
lieve I shall misunderstand you.” 

“Thank you for that” he answered ear- 
nestly. In a moment he added: “I should 
like to see your daughter, if she will come 
in for a minute or two.” 

He had dreaded this last meeting with 
Janet. He had held firmly to his resolu- 
tion not to invite a closer intimacy with her; 
they had met only at odd moments, cas- 
ually, when she would come to his tent on 
a brief errand of service. Once, after that 
first day, she had spoken of “Romola;” 
but he had pleaded the necessity for attend- 
ing to a packet of mail and ranch accounts 
that had been sent to him from head- 
quarters. After that she had not offered 
again, nor had their talk touched again 
upon anything beyond the daily common- 
places. He wondered what she had thought 
of his altered attitude. She must have 
noted it. Another man might have had 
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none of his doubts; another man would 
have been likely to indulge this pleasant 
companionship to the full while the chance 
was his, letting the future take care of it- 
self. Burdick could not do that. He had 
never been able to practice deception upon 
himself with specious argument. It was 
not a conscious scruple with him, but a 
fixed habit of facing the facts of life as 
they were, not as he would like to have 
them. 

But, with that same integrity, he would 
not avoid this final meeting. He meant 
to make it as impersonal as he could, but 
he would not try to escape it. 

She came in quietly, with no show. of 
embarrassment, perfectly self-possessed, as 
if she too had been preparing for something 
like an ordeal. If their talk was anything 
but formal, it must be difficult at the best. 
As he looked at her, he knew that it must 
be more than a formal leave-taking. She 
was very lovely, sweet, unaffected, girlish. 
That was the quality in her that had made 
the strongest appeal to him. Hers was the 
fresh sanity of clear-seeing youth, so much 
bette? than the cleverness of the woman 
grown worldly-wise. This girl was facing 
life unabashed, quick with desire for the 
good it would have to offer, undaunted 
by the evil that might be lurking along the 
way. 

“T hoped you could come” Burdick said. 
“They’re to take me away this morning, 
you know. I thought I’d be glad to get 
back to work; but now that it’s imminent, 
I’m not so sure.” 

“T am glad for you” she answered; 
“glad of your strength. You are getting 
strong, aren’t you?” 

“Strong? Oh, yes!” He held out his 
heavy-muscled arms, and filled his lungs 
with a deep breath. “Yes, I’m strong 
enough. I wish I could be as sure of the 
use I’m going to make of my strength. 
I’ve been thinking about that. I’ve never’ 
had time to think about it before; I’ve 
just blundered ahead with it, doing what- 
ever was to be done, and not stopping to 
ask many questions. I’ve never learned 
to be properly afraid of my strength.” 

She regarded him with her habitual 
directness, inquiringly. ‘Afraid of it?” 
she echoed. “Yes, I understand.” 

He smiled at her seriousness. He had 
not meant to strike that note of seriousness. 
“Merely to possess strength keeps us 
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reminded of our mortality” he said lightly. 
“Sheer strength isn’t to be trusted too far.” 

She did not reply, but waited for him to 
goon. She knew that he had not summoned 
her for a mere bandying of words. What 
his purpose might be she could not divine, 
and he was slow in disclosing it. He lay 
quite still, looking beyond her into the 
glaring day, where her father and brother 
were bending at their work with ditching 
shovels, letting the water into their later- 
als. In the slant of the sunlight he could 
see that the land below the ditch showed 
through a light mist of vivid green from the 
newly sprouted alfalfa. It seemed but a 
frail promise—hardly more than a vague 
hint, a light shadow of reality; yet the 
toilers were engrossed by their task. To 
what end? Again and again Burdick had 
looked on at the beginnings of such en- 
deavor in the heart of this vast desolation; 
again and again he had.seen these hardy 
undertakings end, by one way or another, 
in futile failure. Out there, beyond the 
faint blur of color in Carson’s field, stretch- 
ing to the far horizon, the great desert was 
outspread, with its air of world-old, un- 
conquerable patience, waiting tirelessly 
against the time when this puny human 
impertinence would be punished, subdued, 
overwhelmed, and the wide waste would 
take back its own. So it seemed to Bur- 
dick’s understanding. The spirit of the 
desert was in his blood and fiber. To move 
mountains would have appealed to him as 
a no more formidable task than to alter the 
nature and use of this barren land, to make 
it bloom and fruit. In his inmost heart he 
believed that the movement of the seasons 
was not more immutably fixed than the 
character of this desert wilderness. The 
gods of the wind and the rain must be hav- 
ing rare sport with watching those toilers 
yonder in the blaze of the pitiless sun, bent 
to their foolish task, dreaming their foolish 
dreams. So he thought; and presently he 
spoke the thought abruptly. 

“Tf you were to try, it would be very easy 
for you to fancy a selfish motive in what 
I’m going to say to you. There is none. 
I’m going to ask you to take my word for 
that. I am going to say honestly what I 
honestly think. You would save your 
father a bitter disappointment if you’d 
persuade him not to go on with what he’s 
trying to do here.”’ 

She was looking at him with wide, 
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startled eyes. Her conjectures as to his 
purpose had not touched this question. 
“Tf I could persuade him?” she said in 
wonder. ‘Why should I? What is it 
you're thinking of?” 

“Not of my own disagreement with your 
father” he said. “Believe that. I’m leav- 
ing that out now. But do you remember 
what we talked about, you and I, the first 
time I met you?” 

“Yes, I remember” she answered. “We 
talked about our plans for our home.” 

“And you thought me unsympathetic. 
You thought I cared nothing for your 
idea. That was a mistake. Let me tell 
you something: no man ever lived who 
believed in home more than I do. I’ve 
never had one, since I was old enough to 
remember. I’ve missed it. A boy who 
grows to be a man without knowing any- 
thing about home is bound to think, if he 
thinks at all, that the best hasn’t been de- 
veloped in him. I’m very sure of it, for 
myself. Sometimes I’ve found in myself 
little unformed scraps of goodness—bits 
of character that never grew up. That 
demands more than a roof over your head, 
you know. If those things don’t grow 
along with you when you’re young, they 
never catch up. It leaves you with a sense 
of incompleteness, and you can’t get over it. 
I’d thought about that, often enough, long 
before I knew you; and I’ve been thinkirg 
about it a lot while I’ve been lying here. 
You see I’m not exactly hostile to your idea.” 

She had not taken her eyes from his face. 
“Yes” she said softly, “I was mistaken in 
what I thought of you, wasn’t I? I'll 
admit that. But, then, what was it you 
were saying about my father? What did 
you mean?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of your father alone, 
but of your mother too, and you—you 
most of all. I’ve been trying to account to 
myself for your coming to such a place as 
this to make a home. It’s easy enough to 
understand the ordinary homesteader. He 
comes because he wants some of this free 
land. But you’re thinking of something 
more than that. You don’t belong at all 
to the common run of adventurers that 
we’ve known out here. You're different, 
and your purpose is different. I wonder 
why you came here?”’ 

She answered that with a question of her 
own. “Will you tell me why you think 
we ought not to have come?” 


(Continued on page 880) 
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SKY-BERGS 
By CHARLES ELMER JENNEY 


Floating upon the ambient atmosphere 

Motionless, or slow drifting with the glide 

Of Springtime zephyrs’ southward drifting tide 
From Winter’s arctic fog to Summer’s cheer, 
Their massive vapors dome on dome uprear 

In a white majesty of power and'pride, 

Like the rude throne of some fierce Viking’s bride, 
O’erflung with fleecy robes of ermine dear. 


So drift the cumulus clouds of April days 
Slowly across profound aerial bays, 
Shadowing now foot-hills, now the forms that creep 
Of humans strange, two thousand fathoms deep; 
Stranding at last on bleak Sierra peaks, 

To melt in glaciers, snow and mountain creeks. 































IN THE MORNING OF TIME 


The 


CAVE GIRL and 
the TREE MEN 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood: 
The Feet of the Furtive 


Lifustroted by Pau! Bransom 





Grém and A-ya, lovers in a forest primeval, are the Finders of Fire. Their tribe is 
thus known as “The Children of the Shining One.” Grom and A-ya, after perilous 
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adventures, apparently encounter their worst enemy, “The Puller-down of Trees,” but 
even at the dawn of time man proves his superiority as a foe. In the “Battle of the 


Brands,” at the moment when the Cave Men (Children of the Shining One) gain a terrific 
victory over the invading Tree Men, A-ya is captured by Mawg, an outcast from her tribe 





who has joined the enemy. Mawg fells A-ya-with his club, flings her across his 
shoulders like a slain doe, and escapes to the country of the Tree Men. 


HE clay-colored ape-like men squatted 
in council. 


It was not long, as time went in the 
long slow morning of the world—perhaps 
a half-score thousand years or so—since 
their ancestors, in the pride of their dawn- 
ing intelligence, had swung down from their 
tree-tops, to walk upright on the solid 
earth to challenge the supremacy of the 
hunting beasts. Their arms were still of 
an unhuman and ungainly length; their 
short and powerful legs were still so heavily 
bowed that they had no great speed in 
running; and they still had their homes high 
among the branches, where they could 
sleep secure from surprise. They were 
still tree-men; but they were men, intent 
upon asserting their lordship over all the 
other dwellers upon earth’s surface. 

They were not beautiful to look upon. 
Their squat powerful forms, varying in 
color from a dingy yellow-brown to almost 


black, were covered unevenly with a thin 
growth of blackish hairs. On thigh and 
shoulder, down the backbone, and on the 
outer side of the long fore-arms, this growth 
was heavier and longer, forming a sort of 
irregular thatch, while the hair of their 
heads was jet black and matted into a 
filthy tangle with grease and clay. Their 
faces were broad and flat, with powerful 
protruding jaws, low and very receding 
foreheads, and wide noses which seemed to 
have been punched in at the bridge so that 
the flaring red nostrils turned upward 
hideously. 

It was but a battered and crestfallen 
remnant of the tribe which now took coun- 
sel over their diminished fortunes. In an 
irregular half-circle they squatted, pawing 
gingerly at their wounds or scratching them- 
selves uncouthly, while their apish women 
loitered in chattering groups outside the 
circle, or crouched in the branches of the 
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neighboring trees. Those who were perched 
in the trees mostly held babies at their 
breasts, and were therefore instinctively 
distrustful of the dangerous ground-levels. 
Here and there on the outskirts of the crowd, 
either squatting on hillocks or clinging in a 
tree-top, wary-cyed old women kept watch 
against surprise; though there were few 
among either beasts or men who would 
be likely to venture an attack upon the 
ferocious People of the Trees. 

On a low flat-topped boulder which 
served the purpose of a throne sat the 
Chief of the Bow-legs, playing with his 
unwieldy club (which was merely the root 
end of a sapling hacked into shape with 
sharp stones) as if it had been a bulrush. 
In height and bulk he was far above his 
fellows, though similar to them in general 
type except for the matter of color, which 
was dark almost to blackness. His jaws 
were those of a beast, and his whole appear- 
ance was bestial beyond that of any other 
in the whole hideous throng—except for 
his eyes. These, though small and deep- 
set, blazed with fierce intelligence, and 
swept his audience with an air of assured 
mastery which made plain why he was 
Chief. He was talking rapidly, with broad 
gestures, and in a barking, clicking speech 
which sounded little more than half articu- 
late. He was working himself up into a 
rage, and the squatting listeners wriggled 
apprehensively, while they applauded from 
time to time with grunts and growls. 

Near one end of the foremost rank of the 
semi-circle, very close to the haranguing 
Chief, sat one who was plainly of superior 
race to his companions. Something in the 
harangue seemed to concern him_ par- 
ticularly, for he sprang to his feet and stood 
leaning on his club, which was longer and 
more symmetrically fashioned than that 
of the Chief. In color he was manifestly 
white, for all that dirt and the weather 
could do to disguise it. He was taller even 
than the great Black Chief himself, but 
shorter in the body, and achieving his height 
through length and straightness of leg. 
He had chest and shoulders of enormous 
power; but unlike the barrel-shaped Bow- 
legs, he was comparatively slim of waist 
and hips. He had less hair on the body, 
except on the chest and fore-arm, than his 
companions; but far more on the head, 
where it stood out all around like an im- 
mense black-tawny mane, His face, though 
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heavy and lowering, was a face, with square 
resolute jaws, a modeled mouth, a big 
fully-bridged nose, and a spacious forehead. 
His eyes were blue, and now, deep under 
their shaggy brows, glared upon the Chief 
with desperate defiance. Close behind his 
heels crouched a girl, obviously of his own 
race, a tall, strong, shapely figure of a 
woman, as could well be seen, though her 
attitude was one of utter dejection, her 
face sunk upon her knees, and half her body 
hidden in the tangled torrent of her dull 
chestnut hair. 

The tall alien, so dauntlessly eying the 
Chief, was Mawg the renegade. 

Arrogant in his folly, he had not realized 
that the Bow-legs would hold him to ac- 
count for the calamity which he had brought 
upon them. He had not realized that the 
girl A-ya, with her straight limbs and her 
strong comeliness, might stir the craving 
of others besides himself. Now, as he 
listened to the fierce harangue of the Chief, 
as his alert ears caught the mutterings 
behind and about him, he saw the pit 
yawn suddenly at his feet. But though a 
brute and a traitor, he was no coward. 
His veins began to run hot, his sinews to 
stretch for the death struggle which would 
presently be upon him. : 

As for the girl, unseeing, unhearing, her 
head bowed between her naked knees, she 
cared nothing. She loathed life, and all 
about her, equally. Her baby and _ her 
lord, if they yet lived, were far away be- 
yond the mountains and the swamps, in 
the caverned hillside behind the smoke of 
the fires. Her captor, Mawg, she loathed 
above all; but she was here behind him be- 
cause he held her always within reach lest 
the filthy women of the tree folk should 
tear her to pieces. 

Suddenly, without looking around, Mawg 
spoke to her, in their own tongue, which 
the Bow-legs could not understand. 

“Be ready, girl. They are going to kill 
me now. The Black Chief wants you. 
But I kill him, and we run. They are all 
dirt. Come!” 

On the word, he sprang straight at the 
great Black Chief where he towered upon 
his rock. But the girl, though she heard 
every syllable, never stirred. 

The spring of Mawg was like a leopard’s; 
but the Black Chief, though slow of foot, 
was not slow of hand or wits. Though 
taken by surprise he swung up his club in 









The Chief of the Bow-legs played with his unwieldy club as if it had been a bulrush. In height and 
bulk he was far above his fellows 


time to partly parry Mawg’s lightning 
stroke, which would otherwise have broken 
his bull neck. As it was, the great club 
was almost beaten from his grasp. He 
dropped it with a snarl and leaped at his 
assailant’s throat with clutching hands. 


Had it been possible to fight it out man 
to man, Mawg would have liked nothing 
better, though the issue would have been 
a doubtful one. But he had no mind to face 
the whole trive, which was now surging 
forward like a pack of wolves. He had no 
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time to repeat his blow fairly; but as he 
eluded the gigantic clutching fiagers he got 
in a light glancing stroke with the butt 
which laid open his adversary’s cheek and 
closed one furious little eye. At the same 
instant he whirled away lithely, sprang 
from the rock on the further side, and ran 
off like a deer through the trees, cursing the 
girl because she had not followed him. 
About half the tribe went trailing after 
him, yelling hoarsely, while the rest drew 
back and waited uneasily to see what their 
Chief would do. 

The Chief, clapping one hairy hand over 
his wounded eye, glared after the fugitive 
with the other. But he knew the folly of 
trying to catch his fleet-foot adversary, and 
after a moment he dismissed him from his 
mind. With a grunt he stepped down from 
his rock, and heedless of his wound, strode 
over to the girl. Through all the tumult 
she had never lifted her head from between 
her knees, or shown the least sign of con- 
cern. The Chief seized her by the shoulder 
and shook her roughly, ordering her to 
come with him. She did not understand 
his language, but his meaning was obvious. 
She looked up and stared straight into his 
one open eye. In her own eyes shifted the 
dangerous lambent flame of a beast at bay, 
and for a moment she was on the point of 
darting at his throat. 

But not without reason was the Black 
Chief dictator of the Tree Folk. Brutal 
and filthy though he and hideous 
beyond description, and horrible with his 
gashed face and the blood pouring down 
over his huge and shaggy chest, he was all a 
man, and the mastery in him checked her. 
She felt the hopelessness of fighting her 
fate. The flame flickered out, leaving her 
eyes dull and leaden. She rose listlessly 
and followed her new lord to the tree in 
which he had his dwelling of woven branches. 

At the foot of the tree the Black Chief 
stopped, stood back, and signed the girl 
to ascend. A climber as expert as himseif, 
she clutched the rough trunk with accus- 
tomed hands. Then she hesitated and 
shut her eyes. Should she obey, yielding 
to her fate? Mawg, her late captor, she 
had hated with a murderous hate; yet she 
had submitted to him, in a dim way biding 
her time for vengeance. He was of her own 
race; and it was in her mind, her spirit 
though she herself could not so analyze 
the emotion—that she hated him. But 
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this new master was an alien, and of a 
lower, beastlier type. Toward him she 
felt a sick bodily repulsion. Behind her 
tight-shut lids the dark went red. She 
stood rigid and quivering, stormed through 
by a raging impulse to tear out either his 
throat or her own. She was herself a more 
advanced product of her own advanced 
race, and urged by impulses still new and 
imperfectly applied to life. But the count- 
less centuries of submission were in her 
blood also; and they whispered to her in- 
sidiously that she was lawful prey. A huge 
hand fell significantly upon the back of her 
neck. She jumped, gave a sobbing cry, and 
sprang up into the tree. Who was she to 
challenge doom for an idea, a hundred 
thousand years before her time? 


Some days’ journey to the westward of 
the swampy refuge of the Bow-legs a tall 
hunter was making his way warily through 
the forest. His color, his build and his 
swift grace of movement proclaimed him 
of the same race as Mawg and the girl 
A-ya, acquitting him easily of any kinship 
with the People of the Trees. In height 
and weight he was much like Mawg, but 
lighter in complexion, somewhat less hairy, 
and of a frank sagacious countenance. His 
eyes were of a blue-gray, calm and piercing, 
yet with a look in them as of one who 
broods on mysteries. He was obviously 
much older than Mawg, his long thick 
hair and short close-curling beard being 
liberally touched with gray. He carried 
in one hand a peculiar long-handled club, 
which he had fashioned by lashing, with 
strips of green hide, a split and jagged flint- 
stone into the cleft head of a stick. In the 
other hand he bore two long slender spears, 
their tips hardened and pointed in fire. 

On the day, now many weeks back, when 
Grom set out from the caves behind the 
Fire to seek for A-ya in the far-off country 
of the Bow-legs, he had carried also two 
hollow tubes of green bark, with the seeds 
of fire, kept smouldering in a bed of punk, 
hidden in the hearts of them. But the need 
of stopping frequently to build a fire and 
renew the vitality of the secret spark had 
soon exasperated his impatient spirit. 
Intolerant of the hindrance, and confident 
in his own strength and craft, he had thrown 
the fire tubes away and fallen back upon the 
weapons which had sufficed him before his 
discovery and conquest of the Shining One. 
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Engrossed in his purpose, thinking only 
of regaining possession of the girl, the 
mother of his man-child, he shunned all 
contest with the great beasts who crossed 
his path, and fled without shame from 
those which undertook to hunt him. He 
would risk no doubtful battle. He satisfied 
his hunger on wild honey and the ripe fruits 
and tubers with which the forest abounded 
at this season. At night he made his nest, 
of hurriedly woven branches, in the highest 
swaying of the tree-tops, where not even 
the leopard, cunning climber though she 
was, could come at him without giving 
timely warning. And so, doggedly and 
swiftly making his way due east, he came 
at length to the fringes of that vast region 
of swampy meres and fruitful rankly wooded 
islets which was occupied by the Bow-legs. 

Here he had need of all that wood-craft 
which had so often enabled him to stalk 
even the wary antelope. The light color 
of his skin being a betrayal, he rubbed 
himself with clayey ooze till he was of the 
same hue as the Bow-legs. Crawling 
through the undergrowth at dusk as sound- 
lessly as a snake, or swinging along smoothly 
through the branches like a gray ape in the 
first confusing glimmer of the dawn, he 
made short incursions among the outlying 
colonies, but could find no sign of the girl, 
or of Mawg, in whose hands he imagined 
her still to be. But working warily around 
the outskirts of the tribe to northward he 
came at last upon the stale but unmis- 
takable trail of a flight and a pursuit. 
This he followed up till the pursuit came 
stragglingly to an end, and the trail of the 
fugitive stood out alone and distinct. One 
distinct foot-print in the wet earth revealed 
itself clearly as Mawg’s—for there was no 
such thing as confounding that arched and 
moulded imprint with those left by the 
apish tribe. Feverishly the hunter cast 
about for another trail, smaller and slimmer. 
Forward he searched for it, and then back 
among the tramplings of the pursuers. 
But in vain. Clearly Mawg had been the 
sole fugitive. 

Gr6m sat down in sudden despair. If 
Mawg, who at least was no coward, had 
fled alone, then surely the girl was dead. 
Grom’s club and his spears dropped from 
his nerveless hands. His interest in life 
sank into a sick indifference, a dull anguish 
which he did not even try to understand. 
It was well for him that no prowling beast 


came by in that moment of his unseeing 
weakness. Then a new thought came to 
him, and his despair flamed into rage. He 
leapt to his feet, clutching at his shaggy 
beard. The girl had been seized, without 
doubt, by the great Black Chief. The 
thought of this defilement to his woman, 
the mother of his man-child, drove him 
quite mad for the moment. Snatching up 
his weapons, he roared with anguish, and 
ran blindly forward along the trampled 
trail, ready to hurl himself upon the whole 
loathsome tribe. A gigantic leopard, crouch- 
ing in a thicket of scarlet poinsettia beside 
the trail, made as if to pounce upon him as 
he went by, but shrank back, instead, with 
flattened ears, daunted by his fury. 

But presently the madness burned itself 
out. As sanity returned he checked his 
rush, glanced once more watchfully about 
him, and at length stepped furtively into 
the thick of the jungle. Now more than 
ever was his coolest craft demanded, that 
A-ya might be plucked from the monster’s 
arms. 

Following up the plain clue of that tre- 
mendous pursuit, Grém worked his way 
deep into the Bow-legs’ country. With all 
his craft and his lynx-like stealth, it was 
at times hair-raising work. Not only the 
ground thickets, but the tree-tops as well, 
were swarming with his keen-eyed foes. 
He had to worm his way between swamp- 
sodden roots, and sometimes lie moveless 
as a stone for hours enduring the stings of 
a million insects. Sometimes, not daring to 
lift his head to look about him, he had to 
trust to his ears and his houndlike sense of 
smell for information as to what was going 
on about him. And sometimes it was only 
his tireless immobility that saved him from 
the stroke of a startled adder or question- 
ing and indignant crotalus. After long 
swaying, poised for the death-stroke, the 
serpent would decide that the menacing 
thing before it was not alive. It would 
slowly dissolve its tense coils and glide 
away; and Grom would resume his shadowy 
progress. 

Then, about sunrise (for the Bow-legs 
like the birds were early risers) of the sec- 
ond day after the discovery of Mawg’s 
foot-prints, the patient hunter’s eyes fell 
upon A-ya. He had crept in to within a 
hundred yards or so of the Council Rock, 
which was surrounded by a horde of the 
tree people. Crouching low as he was, in a 
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dense thicket, Grém’s view was limited; 
but he could see, over the heads of the 
listening mob, the Black Chief seated on 
the rock, his ragged club in his hand. He 
was haranguing his warriors in rapid clicks 
and gutturals, which conveyed no mean- 
ing to Grém’s ear. The harangue came soon 
to an end. The Chief stood up. The 
bestial crowd parted—and through the 
opening Grom saw A-ya, crouched, with 
her hair over her knees, at the Chief’s 
feet. Stepping down from the rock, the 
Chief seized her by the wrist and dragged 
her upright. She took her place at his 
heels, dejectedly, like a whipped dog. 
Grom, from in his thicket, ground his 
teeth, and with difficulty held himself in 
leash. Surrounded as A-ya was at that 
moment by the hordes of the enemy, any 
attempt at her rescue would have been 
hopeless folly. 

There was something going on among the 
bow-legged mob which Grém, from his 
hiding-place, could not at first make out. 
Then he saw that the Chief was trying to 
instruct his powerful but clumsy followers 
in the handling of the club and spear. 
Having been taught by the white renegade, 
Mawg, the Chief used his massive club 
with skill, but he was still clumsy, and 
absurdly inaccurate, in throwing the spear. 
After he had split the face of one of his 
followers by a misdirected cast, he gave up 
the spear-throwing, turned to the girl, and 
ordered her to teach this art of her people. 
It was obvious that the mob had vast con- 
fidence in her powers, as one of superior 
race although a mere woman, for they 
opened out at once on two sides to leave 
room for the expected display. The heart 
of the watcher in the thicket began to 
thump as he saw a way clearing itself 
between his hiding-place and the wild- 
haired woman he loved. 

A-ya affected to misunderstand the 
Chief’s orders. She took the spear, but 
stood holding it in stupid dejection. The 
Chief threatened her angrily, but she paid 
no attention. At this moment the whistling 
cry of a plover sounded from the thicket. 
The girl straightened herself and every 
muscle grew tense. The melancholy cry 
came again. It was a strange place for a 
plover to lurk in, that rank thicket of 
jungle; but the Bow-legs took no notice 
of the incongruity. Upon the girl, however, 
the effect of the cry was magical. She gave 
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no glance toward the thicket, but suddenly, 
smilingly, she seemed to understand the 
orders of the Chief. Poising the rude spear 
at the height of her shoulder, she pointed 
to a huge whitish fungus which grew upon 
a tree-root some sixty or seventy feet away. 
With a flexing of her whole lithe body, as 
Grom had taught her, she made her throw. 
The white fungus was split in halves. 

With a hoarse clamor of admiration the 
mob surged forward to examine the frag- 
ments. Even the Chief, thovgh disdaining 
to show the interest of his followers, took a 
stride or two in the same direction. For a 
second his back was turned. In that sec- 
ond the girl fled, light and swift as a deer, 
speeding toward the thicket whence the 
cry of the plover had sounded. Her long 
bushy hair streamed out behind her as 
she ran. 

With a bellow of wrath, the Black Chief, 
the whole mob at his heels, came pounding 
after her. The next instant, out from the 
thicket leapt Grom, a towering figure, and 
stood with spear uplifted. Like a lion at 
bay he glanced swiftly this way and that, 
balancing the chances of battle and escape, 
while he menaced the foes immediately 
confronting him. 

At this amazing apparition the mob 
paused irresolute; but the Black Chief came 
on like a mad buffalo. Gr6m hurled one of 
his two spears. He drove it with a loath- 
ing fury; but he was compelled to throw 
high, to clear A-ya’s head. The Chief saw 
it coming and cunningly flung forward on 
his face. The weapon hurtled on viciously, 
and pierced the squat body of one of the 
waverers a dozen paces behind. At his 
yell of agony the mob woke up, and came 
on again with their guttural barking cries. 
But already Grom and the girl, side by 
side, were fleeing down an open glade to 
the left, toward a breadth of still water 
which they saw gleaming through the 
trunks. Grém knew that the way behind 
him was swarming with the enemy. He 
had seen that there was no chance of get- 
ting through the hordes in front and to the 
right. But in this direction there were 
only a few knots of shaggy women, who 
shrank in terror at his approach; and he 
gambled on the chance of the bow-legged 
men having no great skill in the water. 

All the Folk of the Caves could swim like 
otters, and both Gri n and the girl were 
expert beyond their fellows. The water 
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before them was some three or four hun- 
dred yards in width. They did not know 
whether it was a sluggish fenland river, or 
the arm of a lake; but, heedless of the peril 
of crocodiles and water-snakes, they plunged 
in, and with long powerful side-strokes went 
surging across toward the opposite shore. 
They had a clear start of thirty or forty 
yards, and their pace in the water was tre- 
mendous. Some heavy splashes behind 
them showed how the clumsy missiles of 
their foes—ragged clubs and fragments of 
broken branches—were falling short; and 
they looked back derisively. 

The shaggy men with their wide red sky- 
ward nostrils were ranged along the shore, 
and the Chief was fiercely urging them into 
the water. They shrank back in horror at 
the prospect which, indeed, seemed little 
to the taste of the Chief himself. Presently 
he seized the two nearest by their matted 
manes, and flung them headlong in. With 
yells of terror, they scrabbled out again and 
scurried off to the rear like half-drowned 
hens. 

The Chief screeched an order. Straight- 
way the mob divided. One part went 
racing clumsily up the shore to the left, 
the other followed the Chief along through 
the rank sedge-growth to the right; the 
Chief, by reascn of his superior stature and 
length of leg, rapidly opening up his lead. 

“Tt’s nothing but a pond” said Grém in 
disgust, “and they’re coming round the 
shore to head us off.” 

But the girl, her hair trailing darkly on 
the water behind her, only laughed. She 
was free at last. And she was with her man. 

Suddenly Grém felt a sharp stabbing 
pain in the calf of his leg. With a cry he 
looked back, expecting to see a watcr- 
snake gliding off. He saw nothing. But in 
the next instant another stab came in the 
other leg. Then A-ya screamed “‘They’re 
biting me all over!’? A dozen stinging 
punctures distributed themselves all at 
once over Grém’s body. Then he under- 
stood that their assailants were no water- 
snakes. 

“Quick! To shore!” he ordered. Throw- 
ing all their strength into a breath-sapping, 
over-hand roll, they shot forward, gained 
the weedy shallows and scrambled ashore. 
Their bodies were hung thickly with gigan- 
tic leeches. 

Heedless of the wounds and the drench 
of blood, they tore off their loathsome assail- 
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ants. Then, after a few seconds’ halt to 
regain breath and decide on their direc- 
tion, they started north-westward at a 
rapid swinging lope, through a region of 
open grassy glades set with thickets of 
giant fern and mimosa. 

They had run on at this free pace for a 
matter of half-an-hour or more, and were 
beginning to flatter themselves that they 
had shaken off their pursuers, when almost 
directly ahead of them, to the right, ap- 
peared the Black Chief, lumbering down 
upon them. Far behind, between the 
mimosa clumps, could be seen the mob of 
his followers straggling up to his support. 
He yelled a furious challenge, swung up his 
great club, and charged upon Gr6m. Wav- 
ing A-ya behind him, Grém strode forward, 
accepting the challenge. 

As man to man, the rivals looked not 
unfairly matched. The fair-skinned Man 
of the Caves was the taller by half a head, 
but obviously the lighter in weight by a full 
stone, if not more. His long straight power- 
fully-muscled legs had not the massive 
strength of his bow-legged adversary’s. 
He was even slim, by comparison, in hip 
and waist. But in chest, arms and shoul- 
ders his development was the finer. Physic- 
ally it seemed a matter of the lion against 
the bear. 

To Grém there was one thing almost as 
vital, in that moment, as the rescue of his 
woman. This was the slaking of his lust 
of hate against the filthy beast-man who 
had held that woman captive. Fading 
ancestral instincts flamed into new life 
within him. His impulse was to fling down 
spear and club, and fall upon his rival with 
bare throttling hands and rending teeth. 
But his will, and his realization of ail that 
hung upon the outcome, held the madness 
in check. 

Silent and motionless, poised lightly and 
gathered as if for a spring, Grém waited 
till his adversary was within some thirty 
paces of him. Then, with deadly force and 
sure aim, he hurled his one remaining spear. 
But he had not counted on the lightning 
accuracy, swifter than thought itself, with 
which the men of the trees used their huge 
hands. The Black Chief caught the spear- 
head within a few inches of his body. With 
a roar of rage he snapped the tough shaft 
like a parsnip stalk and threw the pieces 
aside. Even as he did so, Grom, still voice- 
less and noiseless, was upon him. 
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Had the vicious swing of Grém’s flint- 
headed club found its mark, the battle 
would have been over. But the Black 
Chief, for all his bulk, was quick as an eel. 
He bowed himself to the earth, so that the 
stroke whistled idly over him, and in the 
next second he swung a vicious short blow 
upward. It was well-aimed at the small of 
Grém’s back. But the latter, feeling him- 
self overbalanced by his own ineffective 
violence, leapt far out of reach before turn- 
ing to see what had happened. The Chief 
recovered himself, and the two lashed out 
at each other so exactly together that the 
great clubs met in mid-air. So shattering 
was the force of the impact, so numbing 
the shock to the hairy wrists behind it, 
that both weapons dropped to the ground. 
Neither antagonist dared stoop to snatch 
them up. For several seconds they stood 
glaring at each other, their breath hissing 
through clenched teeth, their knotted fin- 
gers opening and shutting. Then they 
sprang at each other’s throats, Gr6ém in 
silence, the Black Chief snarling hoarsely. 
Neither, however, gained the fatal grip at 
which he aimed. They found themselves 
in a fair clinch and stood swaying, straining, 
sweating and grunting, so equally matched 
in sheer strength that to A-ya, standing 
breathless with suspense, the dreadful 
seconds seemed to drag themselveseout to 
hours. Then Grém, amazed to find that 
in brute force he had found his match, 
feigned to give way. Loosing the clutch 
of one arm, he dropped upon his knee. 
With a grunt of triumph, the Black Chief 
crashed down upon him, only to find him- 
self clutched by the legs and hurled clean 
over his wily adversary’s head. Before he 
could recover himself, Grém was upon him, 
pinning him to the earth and reaching for 
his throat. In desperation he set his huge 
ape teeth, with the grip of a bull-dog, deep 
into the muscular base of Gr6m’s neck, and 
began working his way toward the artery. 

At this moment A-ya glanced about her. 
She saw two bodies of the Tree-Men closing 
in upon them from either side—the nearest 
not much more than a couple of hundred 
yards distant. Her lord had plainly ordered 
her to stand aside from this combat, but 
this was no time for obedience. She 
snatched up the sharpened fragment of the 
broken spear, and, gripping it with both 
hands, she drove it with all her force into 
the side of the Black Chief’s throat, and 
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left it there. With a hideous cough his 
grip relaxed, his limbs straightened out 
stiffly and he lay quivering. 

Covered with blood Grém sprang to his 
feet and turned angrily upon A-ya. 

“T would have killed him” he said 
coldly. 

“There was no time’ answered the girl, 
and pointed to the advancing hordes. 

Without a word Grém snatched up his 
club, wrenched the broken spear from his 
dead rival’s neck, thrust it into the girl’s 
hand and darted for the narrowing space of 
open between the two converging mobs. 

With their greatly superior speed it was 
obvious that the two fugitives might rea- 
sonably expect to win through. They were 
surprised, therefore, at the note of triumph 
in the furious cries of their enemies. A few 
hundred yards ahead the comparatively 
open country came to an end and its place 
was taken by a belt of blazing crimson 
bloom, extending to right and left as far as 
the eye could see. It was a jungle of shrubs 
some twenty feet high, with scanty pale- 
green leaves almost hidden by their exuber- 
ance of blossom. But jungle though it was, 
Grém’s sagacious eyes decided that it was 
by no means dense enough to seriously 
hinder their flight. When they reached it 
the, jabbering hordes were almost upon 
them. But, with mocking laughter, they 
slipped through and plunged in among the 
gray stems, beneath the overshadowing 
rosy glow. Their pursuers yelled wildly— 
it seemed to Grom a yell of exultation—but 
they halted abruptly at the edge of the rosy 
barrier and made no attempt to follow. 

“They know they can’t catch us” said 
Grém, slackening his pace. But the girl, 
puzzled by this sudden stopping of the 
pursuit, felt uneasy and made no reply. 

Loping onward at moderate pace through 
the enchanting pink light which filtered 
down about them through the massed 
bloom overhead, they presently became 
conscious of an oppressive silence. The 
cries of their pursuers having died away 
behind them there was now nothing but the 
soft thud of their own footfalls to relieve 
the anxious intentness of their ears. Not a 
bird-note, not the flutter of a wing, not the 
hum or the darting of a single insect dis- 
turbed the strangely heavy air. No snake 
or lizard or squeaking mouse scurried among 
the fallen leaves. They wondered greatly 
at such stillness. Then they wondered at 
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the absence of small undergrowth, the lack 
of other shrubs and trees such as were wont 
to grow together in the warm jungle. 
Nothing anywhere about them but the 
endless gray stems and pallid slim leaves 
of the oleander, with their rose-red roof of 
blossom. 

Presently they felt a lethargy creeping 
over their limbs, which began to grow 
heavy, and a d.ll pain came throbbing 
behind their eyes. Then understanding 
of those cries of triumph flashed into 
Grém’s mind. He stopped, and clutched 
the girl by the wrist. 

“It is poison here. It is death” he mut- 
tered. “That’s why they shouted.” 

“Ves, everything is dead but the red 
flowers” whispered A-ya, and clung to 
him, shuddering with awe. 

“Courage!” cried Grém, lifting his head 
and dashing his great hand across his eyes. 
“We must get through. We must find air.” 

Shaking off their deadly sloth they ran on 
again at full speed, peering through the 
stems in every direction. The effort made 
their brains throb fiercely. And still there 
was nothing before them and about them 
but the endless succession of slender gray 
stems and the downpour of that sinister 
rosy light. At last A-ya’s steps again began 
to lag, as if she were growing sleepy. 

“Wake up!” shouted Grom, and dragged 
so fiercely at her arm that she cried out. 
But the pain aroused her to a new effort. 
She sprang forward, sobbing. The next 
moment she was jerked violently to the 
left. ‘This way!” panted Grém, the sweat 
pouring down his livid face, and there, 
through the stems to the left, her dazed 
eyes perceived that the hated rosy glow 
was paling into the whiteness of the natural 
day. 

It was big white rock, an island thrust 
up through the sea of treacherous bloom. 
With fumbling nerveless fingers they scaled 
its bare sides, flung themselves down among 
the scant but. wholesome herbage which 
clothed its top, and filled their lungs with 
the clean reviving air. Dimly they heard a 
blessed buzzing of insects, and several 
great flies, with barred wings, lit upon them 
and bit them sharply. They lay with 
closed eyes, while slowly the throbbing in 
their brains died away and strength flowed 
back into their unstrung limbs. =~ 

Then, after perhaps an hour, Grém sat 
up and looked about him. On every side 
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outspread the fatal flood of the rose-red 
oleanders, unbroken except toward the 
north-west. In this quarter a spur of the 
giant forest, of growths too mighty to feel 
the spell of the envenomed blooms, was 
thrust deep into the crimson tide. Its tip 
came to within a couple of hundred yards 
of the rock. Having fully recovered, Grém 
and A-ya swung down, with loathing, into 
the pink gloom, fled through it almost with- 
out drawing breath, and found themselves 
once more in the rank green shadows of the 
jungle. They went on till they came to a 
thicket of plantains. Then, loading them- 
selves with the ripe fruit, they climbed high 
into a tree and wove themselves a safe 
resting-place among the branches. 

For the next few days their journey was 
without adventure, save for the frequent 
eluding of the monsters of that teeming 
world. Grém had his club, A-ya_ her 
broken spear; but they were avoiding all 
combats in their haste to get back to their 
own country of the homely caves and the 
guardian watch-fires. At the approach of 
the great black lion or the sabre-tooth, or 
the wantonly malignant rhinoceros, they 
betook themselves to the tree-tops and con- 
tinued their way by that aerial path as long 
as it served them. The most subtle of the 
beasts they knew they could outwit, and 
their oply anxiety now was Mawg, whose 
craft and courage Grém could no longer 
hold in scorn. He was doubtless at large, 
and quite possibly on their trail, biding his 
time to catch them unawares. They never 
allowed themselves, therefore, to sleep both 
at the same time. One always kept on 
guard; and hence their progress, for all their 
eagerness, was slower than it would other- 
wise have been. 

On a certain day, after a long unbroken 
stretch of travel, A-ya rested and kept 
watch in a tree-top, while Grom went to 
fetch a bunch of plantains. It was fairly 
open country, a region of low herbage dotted 
with small groves and single trees; and the 
girl, herself securely hidden, could see in 
every direction. She could see Grém wan- 
dering from plantain clump to plantain 
clump, seeking fruit ripe enough to be pala- 
table. And then, with a shudder of hate 
and dread, she saw the dark form of Mawg, 
creeping noiselessly on Grém’s trail, and 
not more than a couple of hundred paces 
behind him. At the very moment when 
her eyes fell upon him he dropped flat upon 
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his face, and began worming his way sound- 
lessly through the herbage. 

Her mouth opened wide to give the alarm. 
But the cry stopped in her throat, and a 
smile of bitter triumph spread over her 
face. 

If Mawg was hunting Grém, he was at 
the same time himself being hunted. And 
by a dreadful hunter. 

Out from behind a thicket of glowing 
mimosa appeared a monstrous bird, some 
eight or nine feet in height, lifting its feet 
very high in a swift but noiseless and curi- 
ously delicate stride. Its dark plumage was 
more like long stringy hair than feathers. 
Its build was something like that of a gi- 
gantic cassowary. Its neck was long, but 
immensely muscular to support the enor- 
mous head, which was as long as that of a 
horse, and armed with a huge hooked rend- 
ing vulture’s beak. The apparent length of 
this terrible head was increased by a pointed 
crest of blood-red feathers, projecting 
straight back in a line with the fore-part 
of the skull and the beak. 

The crawling figure of Mawg was still 
a good hundred paces from the unsuspect- 
ing Grém, when the great bird overtook it. 
A-ya, watching from her tree-top, clutched 
a branch and held her breath. Mawg’s 
ears caught a sound behind him and he 
glanced around sharply. With a scream 
he bounded to his feet. But it was too late. 
Before he could either strike or flee, he was 
beaten down again, with a smash of that 
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pile-driving beak. The bird planted one 
huge foot on its victim’s loins, gripped his 
head in its beak, and neatly snapped his 
neck. Then it fell greedily to its hideous 
meal. 

At Mawg’s scream of terror Grém had 
turned and rushed to the rescue, swinging 
his club. But before he had covered half 
the distance he saw that the monster had 
done its work; and he hesitated. He was 
too late to help the victim. And he knew 
the mettle of this ferocious bird, almost as 
much to be dreaded, in single combat, as 
the sabre-tooth itself. At his approach, 
the bird had lifted its dripping beak, half 
turned, and stood gripping the prey with 
one foot, swaying its grim head slowly and 
eying him with malevolent defiance. Still 
he hesitated, fingering his club; for the 
insolence of that challenging stare made his 
blood seethe. Then came A-ya’s voice 
from the tree-top, calling him. 

“Come away!” she cried. 
Mawg.” 

Whereupon he turned, with the content 
of one who sees all old scores cleanly wiped 
out together, and went back to gather his 
ripe plantains. 

The peril of Mawg being thus removed 
from their path, they journeyed more 
swiftly; and when the next new moon was a 
thin white sickle in the sky, just above the 
line of saw-toothed hills, they came safely 
back to the comfortable caves and the 
clear-burning watch-fires of their tribe. 
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By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Here doth the Spring her fairest pledge fulfill, 
Here in her groves, renewing youth in man; 
The Greeks of old gave to that sweet wild thrill 


A name—they called it Pan. 








THE PORT of the COLUMBIA 





How the People ot the Pacific Northwest Are Battling to Connect an 
Inland Empire With the Panama Canal 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


WAR is raging on the Pacific Coast. 
Recently a senator from Oregon ap- 


pealed to Congress to set aside a 
million-and-a-half dollars for the construc- 
tion, under the supervision of the War 
Department, of a new kind of sea-going 
dreadnaugnt. The new fighting machine 
is to be bigger, more spectacular, than any 
craft of the kind that has ever floated the 
Stars and Stripes. It is to be designed 
especially for patrol duty at the mouth of 
the Columbia river and its construction 
is to take no particular account of the three 
American forts supplemented by bristling 
land batteries and numerous submarine 
mines and the several companies of soldiers 
now guarding the mouth of this mighty 
international river. 

In the meantime, during the coming 
summer—for this war is not to be called 
off for many a long day—should you be 
curiously inclined to view its operations, 
you will find at the mouth of the Columbia 
one of the Nation’s sea-going craft which 
helped to make history during the Spanish- 
American war—the U. S. Army transport 
“Grant.” The hulking war transport will 
be acting strangely, apparently amusing 
itself by drifting back and forth across the 
ocean swells that mark the Columbia 
river bar. Yet, in reality, the “Grant” is 
very busy, only she is no longer the “Grant” 
of our Spanish war days but remade, if 


you please, into the giant sand dredger, 
“Chinook.” 

For such is the war in which these new 
fighting craft are needed, this spirited and 
organized struggle on the part of Uncle 
Sam and the states of the Pacific Northwest 
against the perverseness of one of the great 
rivers of the American continent. By all 
the pet terms of the lexicographer this is 
war: a violent strife, an active state of 
hostility, an armed conflict with a planned 
definite end. It is not less a war because 
the opposing forces are man and nature. 
It is war because destinies are involved. 
The immediate future of a territory as 
large as the German Empire is in the bal- 
ance. 

Would you have a bird’s-eye picture of 
the whole field of this battle? From the 
position of your scouting aeroplane, just 
east of the Cascade mountains, trace the 
1400-mile thread of the Columbia. To the 
east and the north, your vision will be 
carried past reclaimed deserts, now or- 
chards and rolling wheat fields, past graz- 
ing lands, timbered and mineralized moun-: 
tains, unfettered waterfalls. Follow to its 
source and you will have traversed six 
hundred and fifty miles across the Canadian 
line. And before you have traced the 
threads of the various streams that join 
the Upper Columbia river you will have 
viewed nearly all of Oregon, Washington 
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and Idaho, and parts of Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana and British Columbia. 
In nature’s way, this empire before you 
is woven together by the living fingers of the 
great Columbia—the Deschutes river, the 
Snake river, the Flathead river, the Koo- 


teney river, the Okanogan river. These 
fingers—in nature’s way—draw the sur- 


plus water and eroded wealth of this great 
kingdom, as large as the German Empire, 
closer and closer together and so down the 
main arm of the Columbia river highway 


and on to the Old 
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In a dreary pinched-up river canyon, 
tumble the great Celilo Falls, with mad- 
dened miles of rapids where the river turns 
on edge. Since 1905, Man, through the 
agency of Uncle Sam’s War Department, 
has been plotting and working to lead the 
navigable channel of the river around those 
obstructions. Thus, the Celilo Canal and 
locks, located near The Dalles and nearly 
two hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Columbia, is one of the most stupendous 
Government improvement works on the 
continent. It is an- 





Pacific whose waters 
join the continents of ' 
the world. e: Fs 
That nature’s 
way. But nature is SS t 
crude — until Man ie 
comes. Man steps 
up to the Great Co- 
lumbia, slaps the 
giant on the back, ; 
and says: “So far, oR Be 
you have done nobly. / 
But why stop? Your r 
wild water - power 
must be trained to 
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manufacture the ! 
products of your In- 
land Empire. Your 
waterway must be 
improved to carry 
this created wealth 
down to the mother 
Pacific, whence _ it 
may be distributed 
through the Panama 
Canal to the nations 
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nounced that the 
canal will be entirely 
completed by the 
bx time another New 
i ‘Year’s Day has come, 
estimated total 
cost of the job being 
about four-and-one- 


ni bes half million dollars. 

c: te When this eight-mile 

en portage canal is fin- 

ib hig: . ¥ 4, . 

jas q ished, a steamer may 

hi le navigate the river for 
‘am ¢ a 

SEY a full four hundred 

qs miles — from its 

mouth to Priest Rap- 

a ids, in Washington— 

or a distance of five 

hundred and_ fifty 

miles, by turning 


into the Snake river 
and following this 
branch to Pittsburg 
Landing, Idaho. 
However, the com- 
pletion of the Celilo 





of the earth.” 











Canal will be only 





The Great Colum- 
bia agrees only in 
part, saying to Man: 
“You have your fren- 
zied way of doing things—I have mine.” 

Man hesitates, watches other men of 
other lands and other cities. Then, im- 
patient, Man speaks out to the Columbia: 
“You are haphazard and dreadfully slow. 
You are shamefully wasting your ener- 
gies.” 

The ponderous old river only mumbles, 
sullenly continues its age-old saunter to 
the sea. 

So the war begins—as we shall see! 

Volleys of heavy cannonading; more 
than a thousand men on the firing line. 





When the wind moves through the virgin 
forests of the Northwest one can hear the 
ocean calling through 


the signal for the fur- 
ther advance of the 
invading army _ of 
Man—an advance to 
the next rapids. And the advance must con- 
tinue until comes the prophesied time when 
a thousand miles and more of the main chan- 
nel and tributaries of the Columbia will be 
navigable. In that day the main channel of 
the Columbia will carry boats far across the 
international line, even to Revelstoke up in 
central British Columbia, almost within 
the shadow of the nest of eternal glaciers 
of the Canadian Rockies whence trickles 
forth the head waters of the great river 
that is pronounced the second stream of 
our nation in commercial importance. 


the river gorges 
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Another battlefield—at Cascade Locks 
on the Columbia. To borrow a railway 
term, we are now at the entrance of the 
most gigantic roadway cut on the American 
continent. Enormous broken rocks, frag- 
ments of the “Bridge of the Gods” accord- 
ing to Indian legend, effectually obstructed 
the river until Man came, established his 
dynamite army, cut his way through lava 
walls at the cost of years of time, human 
lives, and between four and five millions 
of dollars. But it is not Man who has per- 
formed the wonder 
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But it always has been a sea-port—accord- 
ing to the ever interesting story of how 
Portland was first stamped on the map. 
It was a wrecked ocean vessel, so the story 
goes, that first suggested to A. J. Lovejoy, 
back in 1843, the location of a town about 
twelve miles up the Willamette river from 
its confluence with the Columbia. 

The valleys of the Northwest continued 
to call their hardy and daring settlers. 
An Oregon -pioneer, James W. Marshall, 
wandered down to California, and in 1848 
uncovered the first of 
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feature of this part of 
the Columbia is not 
the fact that Man 
was able to smooth a 
kink in the navigable 
channel, but the fact 
that there is a chan- 
nel to smooth. The 
ponderous old Co- 
lumbia has here ren- 
dered Mana vast and 
actual service— for 
up and down the 





rugged and_ snow- 
capped Cascade- 
Sierra range, from 


Mexico to Canada, 
is not another such’ 
natural pass through 
the mountains. By 
all the logic of the 
geology of this part 
of the continent, the 
Columbia river ought 
to be only the feeder 








touched off the stam- 
pede of the ages. It 
was the Willamette 
valley in Oregon, and 
Portland as its ocean 
port, that forwarded 
ship-loads and ship- 
loads of farm and 
range produce to the 
gold-miners, the for- 
ty-niners—both par- 
ties made happy in 
the even barter of 
round dollars and red 
apples, and other like 
exchanges. During 
all these years, the 
lower hundred miles 
of the Columbia was 
the ocean arm of 
the interior, Portland 
gaining a population 
of some 20,000 before 
theinhabitants heard 
the first whistle of a 

















of a great inland sea, 


steam locomotive. 








as it once was before 
it broke its irresisti- 
ble way through the 
mountain wall, in- 
stead of the water-grade handle of the 
Inland Empire with 250,000 square miles 
charged with every resource of the Far West. 

Twenty miles of majestic river gorge and 
we surprise new outposts of the man-vs.- 
nature war. To understand this inter- 
state, yea, this international project, gaze 
for a time upon the city of Portland, the 
metropolis of the Columbia river basin, 
with the unique distinction of being classi- 
fied as a sea-port though more than a hun- 
dred miles from the ocean. Of course, 
Portland has not always been a metropolis, 


Thus did the Co- 


Sea-going forests crowd toward the river’s | ‘1. Sapa MAMAN A) ati 
mouth withthe marketsof the world await- FES lumbia river prove it 
ing them beyond oceans linked by the Canal 


self. This aside from 
the fact that the 
river is the real pivot of Northwest history, 
as we all know—the natural highway which 
was quarreled about by six different na- 
tions of the world during the years when the 
great Oregon Territory was still ‘no man’s 
land.” The unmapped river enticed Cap- 
tain Grey of Boston in his good ship ‘‘Co- 
lumbia” in 1792. The river inspired Ameri- 
can, English, French, Portugal, Russian 
and Spanish explorers. The river was the 
vital link in the transcontinental explora- 
tion trip of Lewis & Clark, in 1804-5. The 
river was the highway of the first pioneers 
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who really decided which national flag 
should float over the Oregon country. And 
the river was the later highway of many of 
the gold-seekers and the pioneers who made 
history in the Inland Empire. The years 
have passed, and the lower one-hundred- 
mile sea arm of the Columbia river has made 
Portland one of the greatest grain and flour 
and lumber shipping ports of the nation. 
And today Portland is a coast terminus 
of a number of the largest ocean fleets of 
the world, notably the “Hamburg-Ameri- 
can” and the “Royal Mail’ lines. 

So you ask: ‘Why, the war of the Co- 
lumbia?”’ 

Let me put a question, “Did you ever 
hear about a certain big ditch that a cer- 
tain energetic old fellow with chin whiskers 
and striped trousers is digging between 
two oceans?” 

At any rate, several hundreds of thou- 
sands of the residents of the Columbia 
river basin have heard. Incidentally, if 
you wish to provoke a smile and a frown 
at the same time, ask one of these persons: 
“Just what is the Panama Canal going to 
do for the Columbia river basin?” 

This question is the most shop-worn, yet 
the most perplexingly new in the vocabu- 
lary of the land. Only—the citizens of the 
Columbia river basin now prod the point 
the other way. They ask themselves: 
“What are we going to do about the Pana- 
ma Canal?” Some of the wise heads with 
adding machines have figured that when the 
traffic maps of the world are remade, fol- 
lowing the opening of the Panama Canal, 
at least thirty-four steamship companies 
will raise their fingers to be counted as 
users of Uncle Sam’s big:new ditch. At 
least twenty-three of these steamship com- 
panies, they say, will use some Pacific Coast 
port or ports. “Will this some include the 
port of the Columbia river?”’—is the ques- 
tion that is puckering the brows of the 
river people. 

Thereupon sounds the united slogan of 
the countries and the states and the cities 
and the peoples of the Columbia river 
basin—‘‘forty feet of water across the Co- 
lumbia river bar’’—which slogan is a solemn 
pledge to the world and a battle-cry against 
a roving river. And a corollary slogan 
“the one-hundred-mile sea arm of the lower 
Columbia river deep enough and_ straight 
enough to float any vessel that crosses the 
bar’’—which means practically every float- 
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ing vessel which will engage in Pacific Coast 
trade, granting the forty-foot bar. . 

These slogans are more than _ boost. 
Portland and Astoria and the entire Inland 
Empire have their sleeves rolled up—and 
their purses open. Nor do they forget that 
the battle-scarred old Columbia river is 
very perverse in some of its ways. The pro- 
gram is a big one, worthy of a great river 
and the 250,000 square miles of tributary 
water-grade territory. This is not saying 
that the problems of making the Columbia 
an ideally useful river have not been realized 
for many years. The port of Portland, for 
instance, was created as early as 1891, and 
soon began dredging to improve and to 
maintain the deep-water channel to the 
sea. In 1903, the port added dry-docks 
which will lift a vessel five hundred feet 
long and of ten thousand tons capacity. Then 
the towage and the pilotage service to the 
ocean was taken over from the private 
interests, in 1909. 

When the port of Portland first began 
its work, the depth of the channel in some 
spots did not exceed seventeen feet—but 
last year several vessels drawing twenty- 
seven feet of water entered the Portland 
harbor. Now, the port of Portland in con- 
junction with the United States Army en- 
gineers is working on a minimum thirty- 
foot channel. It is believed that a mini- 
mum channel of twenty-nine feet will 
be reached by the close of 1914, and 
that the thirty-foot depth will be secured 
during the following year, which thirty- 
foot channel will accommodate almost 
any vessel in the Pacific Coast trade. 
When this thirty-foot river channel is 
realized, then the ideal will jump to thirty- 
two, thep to thirty-five feet. In conjunc- 
tion with this channel development, Port- 
land is beginning the construction of a 
system of public docks, an initial bond of 
$2,500,000 having been voted, and plans 
having been outlined for an ultimate four 
miles of piers that will accommodate not 
less than forty-five large ocean vessels. 

Nor is this the only port. Vancouver, 
on the Washington side, a few miles above 
the confluence of the Willamette and the 
Columbia, plans to lead the deep-water 
channel of the Columbia on up to its own 
wharves. Astoria, the historic city near 
the mouth of the river, has been reborn 
into youthful vigor, and is now intent upon 
using every’ opportunity to capitalize its 
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advantage of location, when the Columbia 
river begins to feel the new maritime life 
promised by the completion of the Panama 
Canal. Astoria has voted $800,000 in bonds 
for public docks, one-half of which fund is 
now available for active work. Also, As- 
toria is remaking its tide-land business 
district, the sum of $300,000 having been 
appropriated for the erection of bulkheads 
and sea-walls that will enable the city 
“to get off its stilts’ by sluicing in earth 
from the bordering hills, which  sluicing 
will cost an additional half-million dollars, 
it is estimated. 

In waging the big battle of the Columbia 
—the control of the ocean bar—all of the 
ports of the river and the Federal Govern- 
ment are allied, the generals of the warring 
army at the front being United States Army 
engineers. The Columbia river bar is 
analogous to other river bars of the world. 
Sand and silt is swept down by the current 
of the river. The river is combated by the 
ocean. The sand and the silt is deposited 
and shifted by the ocean waves and tides 
and currents. This deposited delta tends 
to grow fan-like out from the mouth of the 
river, ever broadening and changing. Man’s 
problem is to so control the complex forces 
of ocean and river that a deep channel is 
self-scoured, the restricted river carrying 
the sand on co the deep water of the ocean. 

From the first survey by Admiral Van- 
couver in 1792 up to about fifty years ago, 
the Columbia river bar had a usual low- 
water depth of about twenty-seven feet. 
Then nature became perverse. A _ new- 
grown “spit” at the mouth of the river 
divided the waters, and the depth grad- 
ually decreased to nineteen feet. A council 
of war was called. A board of Army en- 
gineers submitted a report. Congress, in 
1884, appropriated funds for river improve- 
ment, in accordance with the majority 
report of the engineers who recommended 
the construction of a south jetty to correct 
the roving tendency of the river at its 
mouth. Ten years of intermittent work 
and several millions of dollars carried this 
jetty of piling and rock four and one-half 
miles out into the Pacific. By this time 
the depth of the bar had increased to thir- 
ty-one feet. But again nature snapped her 
fingers. The sands began to shift—until in 
1got-2 the bar had a depth of only twenty- 
one feet—reverting almost back to the 
original pre-jetty depth. Another council 


of war. Another report, the engineers 
promising.a minimum forty-foot depth of 
water across the bar upon the completion 
of the recommended improvements—name- 
ly, the extension of the south jetty an ad- 
ditional two and one-half miles, and the 
building of a north jetty of approximately 
two and one-half miles in length, the outer 
ends of the two jetties to narrow the river 
channel to about two miles. 

The south jetty has been completed. 
The construction of the north jetty is now 
well under way, the terminus being at Fort 
Canby, where between two and three hun- 
dred men will be employed this summer in 
the novel and often hazardous work of 
pushing the rock wall out into the tumbling 
old ocean. Including the $500,000 that the 
ports of Portland and Astoria voluntarily 
dropped into the improvement sack, and 
the amount in the budget before the pres- 
ent session of Congress, a total of about 
$2,500,000 will be available for the rushed 
construction of the north jetty. In addi- 
tion, an estimated five millions of dollars 
will be needed to complete the north jetty. 

The directing and the consulting engi- 
neers confidently believe that the two jetties. 
when completed, will give the promised 
minimum depth of forty feet of water 
across the bar—the present minimum 
depth across the bar being twenty-seven 
feet. But, likewise, it is now generally 
advocated that the jetties should be sup- 
plemented by dredging. The proof of the 
value of dredging is the last summer’s 
accomplishment of the Government dred- 
ger “Chinook,” when nearly three feet of 
depth was added to the bar in sixty double- 
shift working days. Just at present the 
“Chinook” is in dry-dock and two thirty- 
inch suction sand pumps are being added 
to its former equipment of two twenty- 
inch sand pumps. These additional pumps 
will treble its capacity, and make it one of 
the largest sea-going dredgers of the nation. 

But the patched-up ‘Chinook’ can 
never have the efficiency of a late-model 
dredger. Hence, the resolution introduced 
in Congress by Senator Lane of Oregon, 
asking ‘“‘to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, the sum 
of $1,500,000 for the construction of a 
dredge to be used in deepening the channel 
across the bar at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia.” The working model of the hoped-for 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY GIFFORD 
Take the story of the apple. The Northwest is proved a premier apple district 
The apple is a national fruit; the port of the Columbia and the Panama Canal 
should help to make the Northwestern apple a world fruit, since the cheapened 
traflic route will open immense new markets in England, Germany, South Africa 
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COPYRIGHT BY GIFFORD 
The wreck of an ocean vessel is said to have suggested the location of Portland, in 1843. During the pioneer 
years the lower hundred miles of the Columbia was the ocean arm of the interior and the settlement gained a 
population of some 20,000 before its people heard the first whistle of a steam locomotive. That ocean arm has 
made Portland one of the greatest grain and flour and lumber shipping ports of the nation and a Coast terminus 
of such ocean fleets as the Hamburg-American and the Royal Mail 
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ww American “dreadnaught” is the 
giant English sea-going dredger ‘Levia- 
than,” which has been the largest factor 


in the wonderful evolution of the harbor 
of Liverpool from a minimum depth of 
only cleven feet. Last year the “Levia- 
than,” in continuing the improvement pro- 
gram that has made Liverpool one of the 
great harbors of the world, removed more 
sund and silt than would be necessary to 
cut the Columbia river bar to its dreamed- 
of depth of forty feet. And all in one year! 
“No, world harbors don’t just happen 
they are nearly all contrary to nature” say 
the promoters of the port of the Columbia. 
They quote the opinion of C. W. Staniford, 


New York City’s chief engineer of docks 
and ferries, as stated in the “Engineering 
News.’ He classifies as the principal river 


harbors of the world: Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, London, Glasgow, Rotterdam, 
\ntwerp, Bremen, Hamburg and Portland. 
\nd he adds: “In the beginning these 
ports had far less natural advantages than 
Portland. Their original channels were 
narrow, tortuous rivers, from which navi- 
gation channels have been made only by 
extensive and costly dredging operations.” 


The Panama Canal, and the growing 
trade of the Pacific, has given the Pacific 
Coast a new point of view. The Pacific 


Coast is no longer a national back door. 
It is evolving into a front door to the 
world. The Columbia river basin is turn- 
ing its face toward the new light, the port 
of the Columbia being the promised new 
This new doorway will spell 
many new opportunities. Take, for ex- 
ample, the story of the apple. The North- 
west is proved a premier apple district. 
The apple is our national fruit. The port 
of the Columbia and the Panama Canal 
should help to make the Northwest apple 
a world fruit, since this cheapened traffic 
route will open immense new markets in 
England, Germany, South Africa. Or, 
take the story of wheat. A broker recently 
traveled all the way from Winnipeg, out 
in central Canada, to personally pat some 
of the chief promoters of the port of the 
Columbia on the back, telling them that 
the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba could millions of dollars 
by shipping their wheat via Columbia 


doorway. 


save 
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river and Panama Canal, estimating a sav- 
ing of five cents a bushel, on the almost 
200,000,000 bushels annually grown. 

Then there other supplementing 
stories. What is the promise of the Co- 
lumbia river basin for some of the thousands 
of immigrants that are expected to come 
direct from Europe on the completion of the 
Panama Canal? The Columbia river basin 
is the wheat granary of the Pacific Coast, 
though much of the grain area is yet unde- 
veloped. The Columbia river basin has 
the largest uncut forests within our national 
borders. The Columbia river and its tribu- 
taries have several millions of undeveloped 
water-power—one example being the pos- 
sible great power project at Celilo Falls 
near The Dalles on the Columbia river, 
where the state of Oregon and the United 
States Reclamation Service are sharing 
in the expenditure of $30,000 for the thor- 
ough investigation of what would become 
the largest and perhaps the cheapest water- 
power project in the world. And millions 
of acres of semi-arid land may yet be re- 
claimed by using the surplus water and 
power of the Columbia river for irrigation. 
Great river reclamation projects for the 
recovery of rich alluvial dairying and truck 
gardening lands are already under way 
for example, some twelve thousand acres 
of fresh-water tide-lands at Clatskanie, on 
the Lower River. The Columbia river 
basin has room for many of the frugal land- 
tilling immigrants that the Panama Canal 
will bring direct from the Old Countries. 

The sudden new awakening in the Pacilic 
Northwest as to the logic of the Columbia 
river, as a natural highway and an ocean 
port, reminds one of the remark of a native 
philosopher. Perhaps the man was a new- 
comer. At any rate, after a sudden wind- 
storm had swept through his apple orchard, 
he stood under the trees marveling that 
such slender stems could securely hold such 
large apples, almost no apples having 
fallen. 

“After all,” he repeated several times, 
“T guess Nature is a pretty wise guy.” 

The people of the Pacific Northwest have 
rediscovered the Columbia river, thread- 
ing its way through the historic old Oregon 
country. “After all,” they are now agree- 
ing, “Nature is a pretty wise guy.” 
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By PORTER GARNETT 


V. HACIENDA DEL POZO DE VERONA 


eighteen years, has traveled by day 

through the fertile Livermore valley 
has noticed the picturesque  castle-like 
structure which surmounts one of the low 
wide-stretching hills near Pleasanton. This 
structure is the Hacienda del Pozo de Ve- 
rona, the residence of Mrs. Phoebe Apper- 
son Hearst*. The white walls of the 
building, accented by two commanding 
towers, rise above the trees—dark ever- 
green conifers, white oaks, cork elms and 
other species—which richly garment the 
lower slopes, while the higher and more 
distant ascents form a background of for- 
ested hills. 

The main entrance to the Hacienda is 
on the side away from the valley and is 
reached by a circuitous road which when 
it finally enters the grounds becomes a 
palm-lined avenue. The spacious and 
beautiful vista to be had from the eminence 
on which the mansion stands possesses in 
spite of its vastness an intimacy which 
charms the eye. Its panoramic character 
does not lessen its beauty nor is one over- 
whelmed by its expanse. Vineyards and 
fields under cultivation are spread upon the 
plain and upon the hills that rise in gentle 
undulations on the farther side of the valley; 
the portions which have not known the 
plowshare were, when the writer saw them 
in early spring, like oak-studded lawns. 
Even Monte del Diablo which rises mistily 
in the distance has none of that austere 
beauty that mountains usually possess and 


*Mrs. Hearst also maintains a residence on the McCloud 


river in Shasta county, which will be made the subject of 
another article in the present series. —Editor 


eee who, during the last 


which demands a certain mood for its 
enjoyment. 

It seems proper to say here that spa- 
ciousness without austerity is as character- 
istic of the Hacienda del Pozo de Verona, 
both in its exterior and its interior, as it is 
characteristic of the landscape by which 
it is surrounded. 

The house grounds of the Hacienda which 
one would judge to be about thirty acres 
in extent are part of a five-hundred-acre 
tract and are enclosed by a square-cut 
cypress hedge which clambers up_ the 
irregular contour of the hillside very much 
as the Great Wall clambers over the moun- 
tains of China. In front of the mansion 
stretch lawns picked out with ornamental 
plants, while at the back the hillside facing 
the valley which has already been described 
as covered with trees, proves upon closer 
inspection to be, in that portion of it im- 
mediately adjacent to the house, a suc- 
cession of rock terraces threaded through 
with winding paths and thickly set with 
flowers. Mr. Carl Purdy, the well-known 
horticulturist, has charge of the gardens 
and greenhouses of the Hacienda and 
comes at intervals from his place near 
Ukiah to inspect them. Below the terraces 
is a studio used by Mr. Orrin Peck, the well- 
known painter, who is a member of the 
household at the Hacienda. 

The architecture of the Hacienda del 
Pozo de Verona is Spanish in character, 
but it is not of the Spanish type with which 
we are generally familiar in California and 
from which the so-called Mission style 
has been derived. For Mrs. Hearst’s 
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residence the term Hispano-Moresque would 
be more accurately descriptive. The walls 
of the house, which are finished in white 
stucco, support a roof of red Spanish tiles. 
Although decorative grilles 
in front of the windows of the second story 
and of the towers, the wall surfaces retain 
their simplicity. The grilles, however, 
give to the building an interesting and dis- 
tinctive character which is further en- 
hanced by the essentially Spanish device 
of gutters which piere e and project beyond 
the walls, and by the red earthen pots 
placed at intervals the 
In these grilles is to be seen one of the many 
decorative uses to which iron has been put 
in both the exterior and the interior of the 
Hacienda. The lower gateway, for example, 
is spanned by an ornamental wrought-iron 
arch which springs from two round towers 


accented by 


along 


parapets. 


in which there are windows covered with 
iron grilles of intricate design. The gates 
themselves are studded with iron bolts, 
and the hinge-plates and other fittings are 
in designs of the same material. 

The original building as to style, plan 
and arrangement is the work of the late 
\. C. Schweinfurth; the extensive addi- 
tions were designed by Miss Julia Morgan. 

To enter the house by the main door one 
must first pass into a patio planted in lawn 
and flanked on either side by vine-grown 
In the center of the patio stands 
a beautiful marble well-head or pozo of 
Veronese workmanship, from which the 
name of the Hacienda del Pozo de Verona 


pergolas. 


has been taken. 

From the patio one passes into the main 
hall of the house through a door in the 
antique damascened lock of which and in 
the ornamental hinge-plates one may see 
a refined expression of the metalcraft which 
everywhere invites attention. 

In order that the arrangement of the 
house may be understood it may be well 
to give a general description of the ground 
plan. The main hall already referred to is 
approximately in the center of the build- 
ing. From this center the house extends 
to the right and left a total distance of 
seven hundred and thirty-eight feet. The 
great length of the building necessitates 
connecting corridors, of which there are 
two, running respectively into the east and 
west wings of the building. Immediately 
to the west of the main hall is the small 
dining-room. From this a grand corridor 
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extends to the western end of the house in 
which are situated on the first floor the 
owner’s summer apartments and. the chil- 
dren’s play-room. The swimming-bath is 
in an adjacent structure. The west corridor 
separates from the rest of the house the 
kitchen, the two pantries, the servants’ 
dining-room, etc. Upon this corridor also 
opens the large dining-room. 

Starting from the main hall again but 
in the other direction one enters first the 
blue sitting-room and, after passing through 
the two libraries and along the east corri- 
dor, reaches the largest and most important 
room in the mansion—the music-room. 

On this floor and on the opposite side 
from the various living apartments just 
mentioned, there are a number of bedrooms 
some of which face on the patio. Two 
stairways at the east and west ends of the 
two corridors lead to the second story 
where, beside the owner’s winter suite, 
there are the rooms of the members of the 
household and a large number of guest 
chambers. Without specifying further it 
may be said that the mansion contains in 
all upwards of forty rooms. When the 
sleeping-quarters of the servants are in- 
cluded which are in the large 
garage and other outer buildings) the total 
number of rooms approaches sixty. It 
may be mentioned in passing that forty 
persons sit down in the servants’ dining- 
room, 

The Hacienda del Pozo de Verona is as 
much a dwelling as it is a mansion. It is, 
in fact, a dwelling within a mansion. The 
inevitable impression conveyed by a resi- 
the apartments of which are as 
spacious as many of those at the Hacienda 
is that the persons who live in them, and 
many of those things that we commonly 
associate with family life, must be in a 
sense extinguished by the overwhelming 
scale of the surroundings. One can hardly 
be cozy, for example, while reading by the 
fireside in a room that measures forty by 
sixty feet. Such rooms demand numbers, 
and the numbers are happily supplied at 
the Hacienda by virtue of the owner’s far- 
famed hospitality. It happens frequently 
therefore that the great apartments are 
filled with the essential company which 
their size demands. On the Sunday of the 
writer’s visit, seventeen persons sat at lunch- 
eon in the large dining-room (sometimes 
the number is increased to the forty-two 


(some of 


dence 
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which the great table accommodates); 
a like number tilled the music-room when 
tea was served. Thus is the artistic prob- 
lem of the large room charmingly solved. 
At other times the small dining-room, the 
main hall or the blue sitting-room, accom- 
modate the smaller circle of the household 
and guests, while the doors of the large 
dining-room and the music-room remain 
closed. Thus is one of the social problems 
of family life charmingly solved. On Sun- 
days and on such other days—and they are 
not infrequent—when Mrs. Hearst’s guests 
number from ten to 
thirty, the Hacienda 
del Pozo de Verona 
is a mansion; at other 
times it is a dwelling; 
at all times it is a 
home. 

It is neither desir- 
able nor possible to 
speak specifically of 
even the notable ob- 
jectsof art with which 
the Hacienda is filled. 
Let me mention 
briefly, however, some 
of the things which 
principally arrest. the 
attention and remain 
in the me.nory. 

There are many 
beautiful — examples 
of cabinets, credences -~ 
and bahuts scattered 
throughout the house. 
They represent the rg 
finest workmanship of | <“*+=** 
the Renaissance in 
Italy, France, Spain, 
Ilanders and Ger- 
many, and there are also several specimens 
representing later periods. Equally interest- 
ing and beautiful in their own way are the 
numerous secretaires of various periods and 
countries. Iverywhere in the mansion one 
sees extremely rare and exquisite rugs and 
tapestries. Examples of iron work—of 
which I have already spoken as giving to 
the ornamentation and furnishing of the 
Hacienda an interesting individuality—are 
to be found in many beautiful old locks 
and _hinge-plates. 

From the small dining-room with its 
tapestry-covered walls and ceiling one 
passes through an antique carved door of 
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great beauty into the west corridor. The 
corridor is hung with paintings and splen- 
did tapestries and is otherwise ornamented 
with a number of Della Robbia plaques. 
It contains also a few fine pieces of furni- 
ture and a very charming Louis XIV clock. 
On a bench-like structure which runs on 
one side for its entire length blossoming 
plants are thickly set. 

At the end of the corridor a stairway 
descends to the children’s play-room_ in 
which is to be found a profusion of toys 
ranging from the tiniest sort to a complete 
miniature rail road. 
From this room opens 
the swimming - bath 
with its glass roof, its 
frieze of Pompeiian 
design and its plunge, 
lined with green tiles 


‘ad, and about twenty 
j by forty feet in size. 
} The owner’s sum 

\ mer apartments are in 

f this end of the house 
and connected with 


commodi 
wardrobe 


also. is 


them is a 
cedar 
room. Here 
the so-called ‘“‘Christ 
mas room” in which, 
for eleven months ol 


Ous 


every year, presents 
are assembled. On 
December ist the 


work of packing be- 
gins and continues 
until something in the 
neighborhood of sev- 
enteen hundred gifts 
have been addressed, 
inscribed and de- 
spatched. This is only an added evidence 
of the thoughtfulness which is expressed 
also in the spirit of hospitality that per- 
meates the Hacienda. 

The great dining-room which gives off 
the west corridor is an apartment of charm- 
ing dignity. In it are portraits by Gains- 
borough, Romney and Lawrence. The 
Gothic credence in this room is one of the 
finest pieces in Mrs. Hearst’s collection. 

In the blue sitting-room on the eastern 
side of the main hall one again sees tapestry 
employed in the decoration. Here, too, is 
a particularly beautiful The 
libraries contain an interesting collection 





A tower in 
Spain 


Cassone. 
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of books among which are many illuminated 
manuscripts, some of the most unusual 
and interesting of which are Persian. 

The east corridor brings one finally to 
the door of the music-room which, when it 
is open, reveals an apartment that is posi- 
tively breath-catching in its charm. One 
enters this room upon a platform some five 
feet above the level of the main floor. 
The apartment is, one would judge, about 
thirty-five by sixty feet in size, and rises 
to a lofty trussed ceiling in 
which a skylight of yellow 
glass diffuses a warm golden 
light. The walls are a red 
terra cotta in color, and red 
tones enter largely into the 
furnishing and decorations. 
Among the most notable 
pieces of furniture to be 
found here are two large 
cabinets and a_ beautifully 
designed Louis XIV_ escri- 
toire of the bombe type. 
Perhaps the most interesting 
piece, however, is one of the 
extremely rare Spanish var- 
gueno cabinets. This piece 
represents the highest devel- 
opment of the Hispano- 
Moresque decoration. — Its 
door is shod with pierced 
iron-work and its lock plate, 
key and fastenings are highly 
ornamental. The interior is 
elaborately carved, gilded 
and enameled in designs 
peculiar to the period and 
expressive of the Moorish 
influence. Among the other 
pieces in the room a number 
of chairs and settees of 
splat-back pattern in Queen 
Anne style are to be noted 
for their grace and simplicity. 
Other chairs, tables, gueridons, 
buhl, tarsia and marquetrie must arrest the 
attention of any interested in such 
things. 

Of the many paintings in the music-room, 
may be mentioned a Lancret, two Corots, 
a Millet, an Isabey, a Jacque, a Detaille and 
two Vereschagins, one of which is his ‘‘Walls 
of Jerusalem.”” Among local artists Keith 
and McComas are represented and there 
are a number of paintings by Mr. Orrin 
Peck. It may be said unless you have 


pieces of 


one 
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seen the double portrait of Mrs. Hearst’s 
father and mother painted by Mr. Peck, 
you have not seen the finest expression of 
his art. The canvas is felicitous and 
charming. 

It would be impossible to write of the 
Hacienda del Pozo de Verona without 
alluding to the great storehouse on the 
premises and it is equally impossible to 
write of it in detail because its contents are 
so varied, so wonderful and, also to a great 
extent, invisible. Suffice it 
to say therefore, that this 
great structure, which is some 
forty by one hundred feet in 
size, Is filled on its two floors 
with the fruit of many years 
of collecting. All but a small 
part of the contents of the 
warehouse is contained in 
innumerable boxes, chests 
and covered shelves, but 
among the things that one 
can see are many paintings 
and prints, pieces of antique 
furniture, marbles, bronzes, 
potteries and porcelains. A 
collection of silver-mounted 
Mexican saddles is not. the 
least interesting group. From 
this collection as well as by 
the gift of important special 
collections, Mrs. Hearst has 
enriched the museums of the 
University of California into 
which, I believe, it is her 
intention that many more 
of the curious and beautiful 
objects that she owns will 
ultimately find their way. 

To place before — the 
reader a _ picture of the 


Hacienda del Pozo de Ve- 
rona, with the numberless 
varied, rare and beautiful 


objects it contains, without recourse to 
the methods of the cataloguer, is a 
baffling task. The writer can only hope to 
convey here a general and inadequate 
visual impression of this stately home. It 
is still more difficult to convey in words 
the distinctive atmosphere of what one 
may be permitted to call ‘“Shomeness”’ that 
pervades the place—an atmosphere which 
makes one think of it not so much as the 
Hacienda del Pozo de Verona as the House 
of Hospitality. 
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Hacienda del Pozo de Verona (house of the Veronese well), the residenee of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, near 

Pleasanton, is an Hispano-Moresque stle. crowning a richly garmented slope and commanding a landscape 

Which, like the mansion, is characterized by spaciousness without aus ty. A distinetive atmosphere of 
“homeness” pervades the place and makes one think of it as the “House of Hospitality” 
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ONCE knew an Englishman and his 

wife who were possessed with a mania 

for things Egyptian. Some people were 
unkind enough to say that they were dotty 
on the subject, but that was an exaggera- 
tion. They knew all there was to know 
about Egyptian customs from the days of 
Amenhotep to those of Abbas Hilmi; they 
had delved in the sand-smothered ruins 
across the river from Luxor; they could 
converse as fluently in the degraded patois 
of the native coffee-houses as in the classic 
Arabic spoken at the University of El Az- 
har. Their chief regret in life was that they 
had not been born Egyptians. Their names 
were—but never mind: it is enough to say 
that they had coronets on their visiting 
cards and owned more fertile acres in Dev- 
onshire than an absentee landlord has any 
right to possess. Whenever they came to 
Cairo, which they did regularly at the be- 
ginning of the cold weather, they could 
never be induced to take the comfortable 
motor-bus which the management of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel thoughtfully provides for 
its guests—at ten piasters the trip. In- 
stead they would wire ahead to have a 
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couple of camels meet them at the station, 
and,- perched atop of these ungainly and 
uncomfortable beasts, would amble down 
the Sharia Kamel, which is the Fifth Avenue 
of Cairo, and dismount with great pomp 
and ceremony in front of their hotel to the 
delectation of the tourists assembled upon 
its terrace. I once asked them why they 
chose this outlandish mode of conveyance 
when there were a score or so of perfectly 
good taxicabs whose vociferously importu- 
nate drivers were only awaiting a signal to 
push down their little red flags and set their 
taximeters whirring. 

“Well, it’s this way” was the answer. 
“We’re jolly fond of everything Egyptian, 
y know. Sort of steeped ourselves, as you 
might say, in the country’s history and poli- 
tics and customs and language and all that 
sort of thing. This city is so romantic and 
picturesque that a motor-car seems to be 
inappropriate and unfitting—like wearing 
a top hat in the country, y'know. So we 
always have the camels meet us—yes. All 
bally nonsense, I suppose, but it sort of 
keeps us in the spirit of the place—makes 
us feel as though we were living in the good 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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old days before the tourist Johnnies came 
and spoiled it all. Same idea that Vander- 
bilt has in driving his coach from London 
to Brighton. You can make the trip by 
train in half the time and for half the money 
and much more comfortably, but you lose 
the spirit of the old coaching days—the 
atmosphere, as the painter fellows call it. 
Rum sort of an idea to use camels instead 
of motor-cars, perhaps, but we like it and 
that’s the chief thing after all, isn’t it?” 

That was precisely the frame of mind 
which caused the Lovely Lady and me to 
disregard the one hundred and twenty- 
five miles of oiled highway which reaches, 
like a strip of hotel linoleum, from San 
Francisco to the Californian capital, and 
load ourselves, together with Billie and his 
six-cylindered Pegasus, aboard the stern- 
wheel river-boat which leaves the Pacific 
Street wharf for Sacramento at half-past 
eight on every week-day morning. That 
section of our Border-to-Border journey 
which lay immediately before us, you must 
understand, led through a region which is 
indelibly associated with “the days of old, 
the days of gold, the days of ’Forty-Nine,” 
and to storm through it in a prosaic, pant- 
ing motor-car seemed to us as incompatible 
with the spirit of romance which enshrouds 
it as it would to race through the canals 
of Venice in a gasoline launch. Feeling 
as we did about it, the consistent thing, 
I suppose, would have been to have hired 
a creaking prairie-schooner and a yoke or 
so of oxen and plodded overland to the 
mines in true emigrant fashion, but as the 
few prairie-schooners extant in California 
have fallen into the hands of the moving- 
picture concerns, who work them overtime, 
we compromised by journeying up to the 
gold country by river-boat, just as the 
Argonauts who came round the Horn to 
San Francisco were wont to do. 

Whoever was responsible for dubbing 
the Sacramento river trip “the Netherlands 
Route” could have had but a bowing ac- 
quaintance with Holland. I don’t like to 
shatter illusions, but, to be quite truthful, 
the banks of the Sacramento are as unlike 
the Low Countries as anything well could 
be. The only thing they have in common 
are the dykes or levees which border the 
streams, and the truck-gardens which form 
a patchwork quilt of vegetation behind 
them. The Dutch waterways are, for the 
most part, small, insignificant affairs, third 
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or fourth cousins to the Erie Canal, and so 
narrow that you can sling your hat across 
them. The Sacramento river, on the con- 
trary, is a great maritime thoroughfare four 
hundred miles in length and navigable for 
three-quarters of that distance, being fourth 
among the rivers of the United States in 
tonnage carried. From the deck of a Dutch 
canal-boat you cannot see a mountain, or 
anything which could be called a mountain 
by courtesy, with a telescope. Look in 
whichever direction you will from a Sacra- 
mento river-boat and you cannot escape 
them. Even at night you can descry the 
great walls of the Coast and Sierra Nevada 
ranges looming black against a purple 
velvet sky. And the racing windmills with 
their weatherbeaten sails—the most char- 
acteristic note in a Dutch landscape—are 
not there at all. It’s rather a pity, it seems 
to me, that Californians persist in this 
slap-dash custom of labeling the natural 
beauties for which their state is famous 
with European tags. Why, in the name of 
heaven, should that enchanted littoral 
which stretches from Coronado to Monte- 
rey be called “Our Italy?” Why should 
the seaward slopes of the Santa Ynez range, 
at the back of Santa Barbara—a region 
which is Spanish in history, language and 
tradition—be dubbed “‘the Riviera?”’”. Why 
should Santa Barbara itself, for that matter, 
be called “the American Mentone?” Is 
there a single sound reason why the ma- 
jestic grandeur of the Sierra Nevada 
should be cheapened by labeling it “the 
American Alps?” No, not one. And, it 
seems to me, as a visitor, a travesty to nick- 
name the Sacramento, a river as long and 
as commercially important as the Seine, 


and draining the greatest agricultural 
valley if the world, “the Netherlands 


Route’’—because, forsooth, portions of its 


banks are protected against overflow by 
levees. Compare the wonders of California 


to those of Europe by all means, if you will, 
and nine times out of ten they will emerge 
victorious from the comparison, but for 
goodness sake don’t saddle them with names 
which in themselves imply secondariness. 
The Sacramento is a river of romance. 
To those conversant with the stirring story 
of early California, its every bend and reach 
and landing-place recalls some episode of 
those mad days when the news that a man 
had discovered yellow gravel in a Sierran 
mill-race spread like a forest fire across the 
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The river flows contentedly between banks festooned with wild grape-vines and shaded by oaks and 
walnuts, sycamores and willows, between which we caught glimpses of prosperous homes whose 
splendid trees and ordered gardens reminded us of country places we knew along the Thames 


land, and the needy, the desperate and the 
adventurous came pouring into California. 
About it still hover memories of the days 
when this river of dykes ran between high 
banks; when the great valley to which it 
gives its name was as unsettled and un- 
known as the basin of the Upper Congo; 
when Sacramento, then but a cluster of 
tents about a log stockade, was an outpost 
on the firing-line of civilization. This 
winding stream was the last stage in the 
long journey of those gold-hunters who 
came round the Horn in their stampede 
to the mines. The river voyage was one of 
dreams and doubts, of hopes and fears. 
At every landing where the steamer touched 
were heard reports of new bonanzas found 
in the Sierran gulches, of gold strikes on the 
river bars, of mountain brooks whose beds 





were a-glitter with the precious ore. Re- 
turning down this same river, as time went 
on, were the booted, bearded, brown-faced 
men who were going home—ah, happy 
word!—after having “made their pile,” 
and those others who had staked and lost 
their all. 

The river trip of today gives graphic 
proof of the changes which three-score 
years have wrought; it shows that agricul- 
ture, not mining, is now the basis of the 
state’s prosperity, just as it must be the 
basis of every civilization which is to en- 
dure. The interest commenced at our 
journey’s very start. Swinging out from 
the unending procession of ferries which 
form, as it were, a Brooklyn Bridge be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco, we 
churned our way under the cliffs of Alcatraz, 
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the white-walled prison perched upon its 
summit looking for all the world like the 
sea-fowl for which this penal-isle is named. 
Though Alcatraz may lack the legendary 
interest which attaches to the Chateau 
d’If, that rocky islet in the harbor of Mar- 
seilles where the Count of Montecristo was 
imprisoned, it is no less picturesque, par- 
ticularly at sunset, when the expiring rays 
of the drowning sun, striking through the 
portals of the Golden Gate, transform it 
into a lump of rosy coral rising from a pea- 
cock sea. Off our port bow Tamalpais, a 
weary colossus wrapped in a cape of shaggy 
green, looked meditatively down upon the 
heedless city as, seated upon the hills, he 
laved his feet—the Marin and Tiburon 
peninsulas—in the cooling waters of the 
bay. Keeping well to the eastern shore, 
where the lead shows seven fathoms clear, 
we skirted the city’s shipping-front, where 
fishing-boats, their hulls painted the bright 
hues the Latins love, and some—the Greek- 
owned ones—with great goggle eyes at 
their bows (the better to detect the fish, 
of course), were slipping seaward like mal- 
lards on the wing. To starboard lay the 
shores of Contra Costa county (meaning, 
as you doubtless know, “the opposite 
coast”), the long brown fingers of its in- 
numerable wharves reaching out into the 
bay as though beckoning to the merchant- 
men to come alongside and take aboard 
the cargoes—oil, wine, lumber, grain, cheese, 
fruit—which had been produced in the 
chimneyed factories that fringe this coast 
or raised in the fertile valleys which form 
its hinterland. Crossing over to the port 
rail as our steamer poked its stubby nose 
into the narrow Straits of Carquinez, we 
could make out Mare Island Navy Yard 
with the fighting-craft in their coats of 
elephant-gray riding lazily at anchor in 
front of it, while against the hill-slopes at 
the back snuggled the white houses of 
Vallejo, the former capital. Our first stop 
was at Benicia, on the right bank of the 
Carquinez Straits, which lie directly 
athwart the Overland route to the East and 
are familiar to transcontinental travelers 
as the place where their entire train, from 
engine to observation car, is loaded on a 
titanic ferry. Benicia succeeded Vallejo 
as the capital of California, and the old 
Statehouse where the Argonaut lawmakers 
held their uproarious sessions still stands 
as a monument to the town’s one-time im- 
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portance, which departed when its parvent. 
neighbor, Sacramento, offered the ctate a 
million dollars in gold for the honor of 
being its capital. 

Leaving drowsy Benicia, with its me.>- 
ories of prizefighters and lawmakers, ir 
our wake, we debouched quite suddenly 
into Suisun bay (suggestive of Japan and 
geisha girls, isn’t it?) with the Suisun 
marshes just beyond. You will have to 
journey north to Great Central Lake, in 
the heart of Vancouver island, or south 
to Lake Chapala, in the Mexican state of 
Jalisco, to get wild-fowl shooting to equal 
that on these gray marshes, for here, in 
what Easterners call winter time but which 
Californians designate as duck time, or the 
season of the rains, come mallard, teal, 
sprig and canvasback, plover, snipe and 
brant, in flocks which literally darken the 
sky. In the waters hereabouts is centered 
the fishing industry of the Sacramento 
river, which has been monopolized by 
swarthy red-sashed fellows who speak the 
patois of Sicily or Calabria or the Greek 
of the Aegean isles. No wonder that these 
sons of the south look on California as a 
land of gold, for an industrious fisherman, 
who will leave alone the brandy and red 
wine of which they are all so fond, can earn 
twenty-five dollars a week without any 
danger of contracting heart disease: his 
brother in Palermo or the Piraeus would 
feel that he was an Andrew Carnegie if his 
weekly earnings amounted to that many 
lire or drachmae. If one is in quest of color 
and picturesqueness he can steep himself in 
them both by taking up his residence for a 
time among these fisherfolk of Suisun bay, 
but if he does so he had better take the pre- 
caution of keeping a serviceable revolver 
in his coat pocket and leaving his address 
with the river police. 

The delta formed by the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, which, after pay- 
ing toll to the fruitful valleys through which 
they pass, clasp hands near Suisun bay and 
wander together toward the sea, bears a 
striking resemblance to the maze of islands 
and lagoons and weed-grown waterways at 
the mouths of the Nile. Some of these 
low-lying islands are but camping grounds 
for migrating armies of wild-fowl; on 
others, whose rich fields are guarded by 
high dykes such as you see along the Scheldt, 
are the truck gardens, tended with the 
painstaking care that makes the Oriental 

















Above a cluster of palms and blossoms appeared the dome of the Capitol, the last rays of the sun 
striking upon its gilded surface and turning it into a flaming orb 
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so dangerous a competitor of the Caucasian 
laborer in California. It is these river gar- 
dens which make it possible for the San 
Franciscan to have asparagus, peas, arti- 
chokes, alligator pears and _ strawberries 
on his table from Christmas morning 
around to Christmas eve, and more cheaply 
than the New Yorker can get the same 
things in cans. Indeed, a quarter of the 
asparagus crop of the United States comes 
from these levee-shielded tule lands along 
the Sacramento. That, I suppose, is why 
it is so hard for an Easterner to raise the 
eyebrows, much less open the eyes, of a 
Californian. The New Yorker takes his 
San Franciscan friend to Sherry’s or the 
Plaza and, shutting his eyes to the prices 
on the menu, orders a meal in which such 
out-of-the-season delicacies as asparagus and 
strawberries figure largely. ‘‘Quite like 
home” remarks the Californian carelessly. 
“My wife writes that she is getting aspara- 
gus from our own garden every day now 
and that strawberries are selling in the 
market for fifteen cents a box. Alligator 
pear salad? Not any, thanks. The chef at 
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the club insists on giving it to us about four 
timesa week, so I’mrather tired of it, you see.” 

We hung over the rail, the Lovely Lady 
and I, and took huge delight in watching 
the stream of traffic which turned the river 
into a maritime Broadway: stern-wheel 
passenger steamers, plowing straight ahead 
and looking neither to right nor left, like a 
preoccupied business man going to his office; 
busy little launches, teuf-teuffing here and 
there as importantly as district messen- 
ger boys; panting freighters with strings 
of grain-laden barges in tow; ugly ill-smell- 
ing tank-steamers carrying Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s petroleum to far-off outlandish ports; 
scow-schooners, full sisters of those broad- 
beamed huge-sailed Jumbering craft which 
bring the products of the Seine banks down 
to the Paris markets; big black dredgers, 
mud-stained and grimy, like the laborers 
they are, hard at work reinforcing the dykes 
against the winter floods; tide-working 
ferries, lazy, ingenious, resourceful craft 
which swing across the river, upstream or 
down, making the current or the tide or 
both do their work for them. 
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After Isleton is passed the river settles to 
an even width of six-score yards, flowing 
contentedly between banks festooned with 
wild grape-vines and shaded by oaks and 
walnuts, sycamores and willows, between 
which we caught fleeting glimpses of pros- 
perous homes whose splendid trees and or- 
dered gardens reminded us of country places 
we knew along the Thames. This is the 
most beautiful part of the river by far. 
Every now and again we glimpsed the mouth 
of a leafy bayou which seemed to invite us 
to explore its alluring recesses in a canoe. 
A moment later a little bay would disclose 
a fine old house with stately white columns 
and a mansard roof: the result, most prob- 
ably, of the builder’s success in the gold-fields 
sixty years ago. These homes along the 
Sacramento have none of the nouveau riche 
magnificence of the mansions at Pasadena 
or the villas at Montecito, but they are for 
the most part dignified and characteristic 
of that formative but romantic period in 
which they were built. Clarksburg, one 
hundred and ten miles from San Francisco, 
is the last stop before Sacramento, fifteen 
miles farther on. Here the river banks be- 
came more busy. Steam, motor and elec- 
tric lies focalized upon the capital. The 
surface of the stream became more thickly 
populated. We passed a colony of house- 
boats, not the floating mansions one sees at 
Henley, but simple unpretentious craft 
which admirably answer their purpose of 
passing a summer holiday. Wharves began 
to appear. A great black drawbridge, 
thrusting its unlovely length across the 
river, parted sullenly to let us pass. Above 
a cluster of palms and blossoming magnolias 
the dome of the capitol appeared, the last 
rays of the setting sun striking upon its 
gilded surface and turning it into a flaming 
orb. The air was heavy with the fragrance 
of camellias. A bell tinkled sharply in the 
engine room, the great stern wheel churned 
the water frantically for a moment and then 
stopped, the boat glided deftly alongside 
the wharf, the gang-plank rumbled out. 
“All ashore!” bawled someone. “All ashore! 
Sacramento!” 

In the gold-rush days Sacramento was to 
the mining region what Johannesburg is to 
the Rand: a base of supplies, a place of 
amusement, where the miners were wont to 
come to squander their gold-dust over the 
polished bars of the saloons and dance-halls 
or on the green tables of the gaming-houses. 
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Those were the free-and-easy days when 
anything costing less than a dollar was 
priced in “bits,” a bit having no arbitrary 


value but being equivalent to the amount 


of gold-dust which could be held between 
the thumb and forefinger. The chief requi- 
site for a successful bartender, therefore, 
was that he should have splay fingers. 
Steamers ran daily from Sacramento to San 
Francisco, just as they do today, for the 
river provided the quickest and easiest 
means of reaching the mines from the coast, 
while six-horsed Concord coaches, the names 
of whose drivers were synonyms for reckless 
daring, tore along the roads to Marysville, 
Stockton and Nevada City as fast as the 
horses could lay hoof to ground. 

I think that the most interesting thing 
I saw in Sacramento was Sutter’s Fort, or, 
to be quite accurate, the restored remnants 
of it. Seventy years ago this little rectan- 
gular fortification was the most advanced 
outpost of American civilization. Today 
it is the center of a highly-landscaped city 
square; the muzzles of its brass field-guns 
frown from their embrasures down paved 
and shaded avenues; street-cars clang their 
noisy way past the gates which were double- 
barred each night against the attacks of 
marauding bands of Mexicans or Indians, 
and at night spluttering arc-lamps illumi- 
nate its loopholed walls. But it was some- 
thing more than a sight for tourists in those 
perilous days when California was. still 
Mexican. Of course, Sacramento is an 
interesting city, particularly in its park of 
California trees. But it is chiefly memor- 
able in these annals as the place where 
Tommie joined us, as you, too, must 
remember. Later, on this journey, amid 
the morasses of British Columbia, when 
Tommie’ was helping to chop our way 
through the wilderness, I blessed Sacra- 
mento as a particularly valuable supply 
station. 

There are two routes open to the auto- 
mobilist between Sacramento and Lake 
Tahoe and, historically as well as scenically, 
there is little to choose between them. The 
Placerville route, though considerably the 
longer, runs through the country immor- 
talized by Bret Harte and inseparably asso- 
ciated with the ’Forty-Niners. From Sac- 
ramento to Folsom the highway follows the 
route of the first railroad built in California, 
this jerkwater line, constructed in 1854 to 
take the miners in and the gold-dust out, 
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| Swinging suddenly around a shoulder of the mountain, we found ourselves looking down upon a very 
gem of a lake, so scintillatingly blue amid the encircling forest that it looked like a sapphire set in jade. 
Then I remembered, for one who has once heard the terrible story of Donner lake is not likely to forget it 
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being the grandfather of those great sys- 
tems which now cover the state with a cob- 
web of steel. At Folsom, built on the edge 
of a sheer cliff, high above the waters of the 
American river, is the stone-walled chateau 
where a thousand or more gentlemen who 
have emerged second-best from arguments 
with the law of the land are dwelling in en- 
forced seclusion at the expense of the state. 
Placerville is the historic ‘“Hangtown” of 
early days, having gained its original name 
from the fact that the sacredness of law and 
order were emphasized there in the good old 
days by means of frequent entertainments 
known as “necktie parties.” It was here 
that ‘“‘Wheelbarrow John” Studebaker, by 
sticking to his trade of wheelwright instead 
of joining in the stampede to the diggings, 
laid the foundation for that great concern 


whose vehicles are known wherever there 
are roads for wheels to run on. At Coloma, 
not far from Placerville, a heroic statue does 
honor to the memory of John Marshall, the 
news of whose discovery of yellow sand in a 
mill-race brought fortune-seekers from half 
the world flocking Californiaward afoot and 
ahorseback, by ship and wagon train. From 
Placerville the state highway, one of the 
finest motor roads in California, runs north- 
eastward to Tallac, at the southern end of 
Lake Tahoe. 

Because we wished to follow the route 
which the overland emigrants had taken in 
their epoch-making march, we did not go 
to Tahoe through Placerville, but took in- 
stead the more direct and equally good road 
which climbs over the Sierras by way of 
Colfax, Dutch Flat and Emigrant Gap. 
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Upward and upward wound our road, like 
a gigantic spiral stairway to the skies. One 
of the most characteristic features of this 
Sierra country is that the traveler can see 
at a glance the lay of the whole land. No- 
where else, so far as I am aware, not from 
Darjeeling, nor the St. Gothard, nor the 
Lebanon, can one command such compre- 
hensive views as are to be had from the 
rocky promontory known as Cape Horn, or 
from Summit, which, as its name implies, 
is the top of the pass. At our feet, like a 
map spread out upon the ground for our 
inspection, lay California. The dense for- 
ests which clothed the upper slopes of the 
Sierras gave way to orchards of pear and 
apple and these changed to the citrus groves 
which flourished on the lower, balmier 
levels, and the green of the orange zone 
ended abruptly in the yellow of the grain 
fields, and this merged into the checker- 
board of the truck gardens, and through 
these we could dimly descry the blue ribbon 
of the Sacramento turning and twisting and 
doubling on its tortuous way to the sea. 
The summit of the pass is one hundred 
and five miles from Sacramento, and in 
that distance we had ascended just seven 
thousand feet or seven hundred feet higher 
than Mount Washington, the highest peak 
east of the Rockies. From Summit to 
Truckee is fourteen miles and we coasted 
all the way, the rush of mountain air in our 
faces as we swept silently and smoothly 
down the long diagonals recalling the sensa- 
tion on the Cresta Run at St. Moritz. 
Swinging suddenly around a shoulder of the 
mountain at the “Three miles to Truckee” 
sign-post, we found ourselves looking down 
upon a lake, a very gem of a lake, so scintil- 
latingly blue amid the encircling forest that 
it looked like a sapphire set in jade. 
“There” said Tommie, “is Donner lake.” 
Then we remembered its story, for one who 
has once heard the terrible tale of the Don- 
ner party is not likely to forget it. A party 
of some eighty emigrants, men, women and 
children, making their way to California 
by the overland route, and delayed by an 
ill-advised detour, reached the site of 
the present town of Truckee late in the 
autumn of 1846. While attempting to 
cross the pass a blinding storm drove 
in upon them. The story of how the 
less robust members of the party died, 
one by one, from starvation, and of how the 
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survivors were forced to eat the bodies of 
their dead comrades; of the “Forlorn Hope”’ 
and its efforts to reach the settlements in 
the Sacramento valley, in which only seven 
out of the twenty-two who composed it 
succeeded; of the successive relief expedi- 
tions sent out from Sacramento; and of the 
final rescue in the spring of 1847 of the piti- 
ful handful of survivors, illustrates as noth- 
ing else can the incredible hardships and 
perils encountered by those pioneers who 
crossed the plains. 

Truckee, despite the fact that it is a 
division point on the railway, still bears 
many of the earmarks of a frontier town. 
From Truckee to Tahoe our way led 
through the Truckee canyon, running for a 
dozen miles or more so close to the banks of 
the sparkling tumbling mountain river that 
we could have cast for the rainbow trout 
which we saw in it without having to leave 
the car. Dusk fell, and hard on its heels 
came its mother the Dark, but still the yel- 
low road, turned by the twin beams of the 
headlights to silver now, wound and turned 
and twisted interminably on, now swerving 
sharply as though frightened by the ghostli- 
ness of a thicket of white birches, then 
plunging confidently into the eerie darkness 
of a grove of fir-trees and emerging, all un- 
expectedly, before a great, low, widespread 
building, its many windows ablaze with 
light and its long verandas outlined by hun- 
dreds and hundreds of scarlet paper lan- 
terns. A wave of music and fragrance in- 
termingled was wafted to us from where an 
orchestra was playing dreamy music in the 
rose gardens above the lake, whose silent 
somber waters reflected a luminous summer 
moon. Music and moonlight I have known 
in many places—beneath the cypresses of 
Lago Maggiore, along the Canale Grande, 
off the coasts of Africa, in the gardens of the 
Taj Mahal—but I have never seen, nor do 
I ever expect to see, anything quite as 
beautiful as that first night on Tahoe, when 
the paper lanterns quivered in the night 
breeze, and the violins throbbed, oh, so 
softly, and the pale moon shone down upon 
the snow-capped mountains and they in 
turn were reflected dimly in the darkened 
waters of the lake. 

“Tt’s Paradise, isn’t it?’”? murmured the 
Lovely Lady, softly. 

“Tt’s the next thing to it” I answered. 
“It’s Tahoe.” 
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With a yell of surprise Sumner 
sprawled to the ground 


“MERE MAN” 


By HAROLD TITUS 


INustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


HAT Dan Sumner said was this: 
“He may be a mighty tricky 
hoss, but he ain’t got nothin’ on 
aman, has he? He’s had lots o’ time to get 
wise, but that hadn’t ought to, help him 
much when ’n able bodied man gets after 
him—an’ intends to catch him, had it? 
I ain’t sayin’ I’m goin’ to get him right 
pronto, but I guess a man’s brains an’ 
sense ought to beat any old wild thing in 
time, hadn’t it?” 
The spirit of his argument was this: 
“Man is the most capable thing that 
exists on or in the earth. He is the crown- 
ing product of the creative ability. His 
power is beyond question. Because of his 
greatness he can accomplish anything. 
Obstacles may present themselves, but 
man, with his infinite capacity to think and 
plan and execute, will triumph in the end.” 
For Dan Sumner was a believer in man; 
and a believer in himself as a man. It was 
no conceit. Just a wholesome indisputable 
confidence. It had carried him through a 
hardy life. It had made him a ‘‘top hand” 
wherever he went. He was known in four 
states as a horseman, and those four states 
comprise a territory where that term 
means much. 
He gloried in accomplishment; worked 
for the sake of accomplishing. With his 
ability he should have been owner of a 


good-sized outfit at twenty-five. Now, at 
thirty, he had his saddle, chaps, spurs and 
a string of riding-horses. That was all— 
except his belief in himself; this belief was 
so great that it was all but tangible. 

Others believed in Dan Sumner. So it 
was that when he came into the Blue Creek 
country to chase the Ace of Spades, men 
in the bunk-houses settled back in their 
battered chairs comfortably, with assur- 
ance, and waited for the country to be 
ridded of the high-headed stallion, spreader 
of that pestilent wild spirit among the 
mares of the range. 

Some said eight, some ten; a few declared 
that the Ace of Spades had run wild for 
twelve years. A generation of cow-men 
had grown from puncher to owner class 
during his reign, anyhow, and the new 
hands, like their predecessors, had come to 
learn the uncanny wisdom of the black 
stallion. He was a fixed tradition of the 
country and it was of the Ace that new- 
comers first heard when bunk-house fires 
made rusty stoves red and tales were passed 
through the tobacco smoke. 

Ever since his yearling days the horse 
had been chased. A dozen times the 
swirling noose of a rope had settled over 
his proud ears, but not once had he been in 
danger of the branding iron. Most ropes 
broke with him, broke without checking 
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his flight, it seemed. One had held. It 
was Joe Mager’s braided rawhide. It 
held, and Joe, from the back of his strain- 
ing pony, had watched with profane de- 
light as the Ace of Spades slowly choked 
down. Then, slipping from his saddle, 
Joe approached the prostrate horse, stout 
hemp ready to be knotted in a cross hobble. 
But he had reckoned poorly. When he 
drew near, the infuriated animal raised to 
his hind legs and, with a cry of hatred, gave 
battle. In his flapping chaps it was a 
difficult matter for Joe to escape.  For- 
tunately for the man his rawhide lariat 
held and came taut again before the snap- 
ping, striking monster could reach him. 
Foiled in his attempt to kill, the Ace pawed 
the noose from his neck with a fore foot 
and was gone, a shrill whistling signaling 
the departure. Twice he had run away 
with a rope dragging behind; once, the 
story went, he had bared his white teeth 
and bitten the snare that would hold him 
until a strand parted and made the rest 
easy. That far, and no nearer, had he 
been to capture. 

All the tricks of horse-hunters had been 
tried, and the Ace had found the weak spot 
that the tricksters invariably left in their 
plans. Year after year he was sought, 
first by one outfit, then by another, but the 
best that men could do, by exerting their 
utmost efforts and running their saddle 
horses to the last breath, was to scatter 
his band of mares and drag them home to 
run with gentle stock and lose the wild 
tang that the Ace inspired in their blood 

It was annoying in the extreme. Time 
after time an unsuccessful chase ended in 
threats of death for the stallion. A half 
dozen owners and thrice that many riders 
had vowed to shoot him on sight. But, 
when opportunity offered, a bigger feeling 
held them back. 

“He’s a nuisance,” they all said, “but 
it’s a shame to shoot a beast like that. It 
don’t seem fair, somehow.” 

The spirit spread and grew until it be- 
came an unwritten law that no man should 
attempt to take the life of the great horse. 
He went on, running off bunches of gentle 
mares and making almost incorrigible 
things of them; went on, learning the ways 
of men, becoming more and more like a 
human in intelligence. When winter’s 
snow lay deep, and grain-fed saddle stock 
is a menace to the best wild horse that ever 
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ran, the Ace became uncannily cautious. 
It was impossible to stalk him. He seemed 
to be endowed with a dozen senses. In 
summer he became more lax, but his fat 
body was filled with abundant vigor, he 
was versed in the ways of snares and traps, 
so he ran undisturbed except at rare inter- 
vals. In those times he maintained his 
liberty against men’s best wits“with a 
nicety that brought curses of wonder 
instead of disappointment from those who 
would follow him. 

So it was that the fame of the Ace of 
Spades spread away beyond the boundaries 
of Colorado. In Wyoming and Utah his name 
was spoken frequently. New Mexico knew 
the tales. Texas and Arizona had heard 
rumors of the stallion. And from his habi- 
tation in the fertile Verde valley came Dan 
Sumner, sturdy saddle horses trotting 
before his shacking mount, purpose and 
determination in his heart. 

Sumner was not among strangers on 
Blue Creek. He had ridden with the older 
generation there; had known the Ace in 
days of colthood. More, he knew the 
country even as does the coyote. 

For a week and more Sumner rested his 
horses and listened to the talk. He saw, 
then, that the men who had chased the 
Ace of Spades had done so with an assur- 
ance of failure in their hearts, which is a 
bad thing. Neither did they take the 
possibility of his capture seriously. There- 
fore, the purpose behind their efforts was 
not stout. Puny purpose and flabby faith 
are indeed a poor combination. 

It was July, the worst time of the year 
that Sumner could have chosen for his 
task. The stallion was plump, with a belly 
continually full, and to run near him was 
out of the question. But— 

“T ain’t sayin’ I’m goin’ to get him right 
off th’ reel”? answered Dan when others 
questioned. 

The horse-hunter went into the hills and 
was gone for days. He returned, with 
saddle stock unwearied. He had not 
ridden much, he said; just “sapped” around. 
But he had learned something of the Ace 
and his band. Six mares ran with him, two 
had colts at their side. Also, Dan knew 
where they ran. 

In detail Sumner asked about the traps 
that had been built for the black, and 
learned of their abandonment, years before, 
when the horse had proved too cunning. 
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He went up Trail canyon to one of 
them and pottered about it, rebuilding, 
perfecting. 

Came the day when Dan drew a new 
trick from his bag for the enlightenment of 
Blue Creekers. He brought a bolt of red 
bunting from town. He cut it into strips 
a third as wide, making three hundred 
yards of crimson stuff. The corral in Trail 
canyon was built against a sheer wall of 
rock. For half a mile down the canyon 
this wall was an abrupt rise. The other 
side was less severe in pitch and toward 
it the one long wing of the trap extended, 
hidden by cedar brush. Once past and 
inside that wing, the horses were as good 
as trapped, for the completion of capture 
merely meant driving them on into the 
corral and closing the gate. From the end 
of this wing, on down the gulch, Dan 
strung his scarlet cloth, like a long bloody 
gash against the brown and gray-green of 
the canyon bottom. 

With a man stationed behind the long 
wing of the corrai, Sumner went into the 
higher country with two others. It was 
early morning when they “spooked” the 
Ace and his bunch. With tail up and nos- 
trils dilated, the great horse led his band 
away at a stiff run. Behind came the 
riders; mile after mile of the rough country 
they covered, tearing down the terrific 
slopes, toiling up through the rocky breaks, 
now and again attempting to turn the wild 
horses ever so slightly, but, for the most 
part, merely trailing. A useless race, it 
seemed to the others, but they knew this 
man Sumner and had faith in him. Those 
days he had spent in the mountains had 
been profitable. Sumner knew the horse 
they followed better than did those who had 
chased him for years; knew what he would 
do and, by noon, the two who galloped 
with him found their faith in Dan Sumner 
justified. Down off a point they plunged, 
scattering loose shale about them, made the 
bottom, swung to the right and along up 
the creek. 

“Cut over this here next point” Dan told 
one of the men. ‘Wait in Trail. He'll 
turn up there. Don’t try to hold ’em up 
too close!” 

Then for a distance two men swung 
along behind the running bunch. Sumner’s 
hat was off, carried flapping in one hand. 
His face was set in lines of tense determina- 
tion. He looked masterly as he rode. 
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Into Trail canyon veered the Ace, lead- 
ing his mares. The colts were tiring, and 
their mothers dropped back. The black 
horse did not notice. Ahead he saw another 
rider, far forward over the fork of his 
saddle, glancing backward now and then, 
riding hard. The men behind increased 
their speed; they were crowding the strag- 
glers. 

Worried, the Ace turned back, let the 
mares with colts drop out and ran behind 
the others, ears flat on his neck, teeth 
popping as he snapped at their hind quarters 
to urge greater speed. Closer and closer 
he forced the quartet of mares on the rider 
ahead. Harder and harder the men behind 
pressed upon him. 

The stallion did not fret about what lay 
before him. He knew that trap. Three 
times they had tried to run him inside that 
wing. Thrice he had slipped outside and 
gone off up the canyon, head high, triumph 
in his flaunting tail, while the spent saddle 
horses quit the chase. He worked now to 
save his band. 

The leading mare, sighting the foremost 
rider, followed him, as is the way with 
driven horses. The other three trailed 
her, jumping and protesting when nipped 
by the white teeth of the Ace. 

Then they reached the strip of red bunt- 
ing. With ears up in surprise and wonder, 
the mares shot to the right; but the blank 
wall of rock drove them back.  Terror- 
stricken, they strove to catch the horse 
running before them. 

The Ace ceased to drive his band. He 
was all suspicion now, all concern. That 
red thing, which stretched on and on before! 
It filled hm with dread, the great dread 
of the unknown! He snorted loudly, even 
as he ran; his ears rose and fell as fear of the 
red streak and danger from the onrushing 
riders behind divided his attention. 

Up and along toward the trap they raced, 
over rocks, leaping washes, crashing through 
the parched sage-brush and greasewood. 
The stallion went out in front and seemed 
to scan the country ahead for the end of the 
crimson Thing. But it ended only at the 
corral wing. He hesitated, almost stopped. 
Then ran on behind his mares. It was a new 
experience. 

Sam McLean, crouching behind the wing 
where it joined the corral, waited in tremors 
of excitement. His arms were ready to 
swing the gate shut. 
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The rider in the lead, bringing out the 
last good of his tired horse, rode through 
the opening. One mare followed—two; 
three—the last. Sam hesitated the barest 
instant. To his ears came a cry and, divin- 
ing, he swung the portal shut in disgust. 
The mares were trapped, but the Ace— 

On hind feet he whirled, lips drawn back 
over his teeth. He dared not cross that red 
Thing! But he did dare turn on those who 
would crowd him to the trap! So back he 
charged, wickedly, to face the onriding 
men. 

Dan Sumner was prepared. His rope 
had been down for a mile; he had built his 
loop five hundred yards back. With a stout 
tug he pulled his pony to its haunches and 
as the racing Ace plunged past, the loop 
writhed. It slipped down, over the sleek 
neck, over one fore foot and brought up 
across the stallion’s splendid chest. One 
leap; another! It came taut. 

With a yell of surprise Sumner sprawled 
on the ground. Even as he struck, he heard 
the squeal of the stallion as he tore along, 
dragging the saddle with its broken cinch. 

“Well, it’ll take time, all right, but what 
chance has anything got with a man—ex- 
cept a man?” Sumner demanded as he 
brushed the dirt from his hair. 

All other tricks had been tried. It was 
the last one Sumner knew, that of the red 
bunting. So he settled down to wait. 

Late summer came and with it heat, 
drouth. Places where water had seeped 
from the mountain sides for years went 
dry. The whole land was parched. Blue 
creek flowed on, a muddy trickle stirred 
almost to a batter by the hoofs of thirsty 
stock. Out, away from other men, went 
Sumner to watch and wait. 

Blue creck, as you may know, has cut 
deep into the soil over which it once ran. 
In most places the surface is a dozen feet 
below the banks; seldom nearer than eight 
or ten. And you can follow it for miles 
without finding a trail that leads down to 
water. The places where it is accessible 
are well worn by the goings up and down 
of stock, but most of them are narrow and 
only one horse or steer can pass at a time. 

At dawn one morning, Dan Sumner, 
waking in his bed under a cedar on a jutting 
point, looked down to see the Ace of Spades 
come up one of these narrow trails. He 
remained motionless in his blankets. The 
next night he camped in the same place. 
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The next morning he again saw the stallion 
come up from drink, alone. And the next. 

“T want a piece o’ that woven wire fence 
an’ some posts’ Sumner told the foreman 
at the Flying V. ‘At daybreak tomorrow, 
I’d like a man down at Red point.” 

He took his materials and went away 
under the early sun. Throughout the hot 
hours he toiled down there between those 
high banks that seemed to suck in all the 
terrific heat. It was racking work. The 
water seemed to make it worse. Across 
the stream and tight against the perpen- 
dicular walls he stretched his wire, bottom 
eighteen inches above the muddy water. 
A hundred feet upstream from the trail 
that led down he placed one fence; as far 
below, he stretched the other. 

It was sunset when he finished, and his 
big body was limp with the effort down 
there in the stifling heat. Building a fence 
is not extreme work, but this was more than 
a fence. It was a trap, as strong and secure 
as it could be built. 

“Work!” he muttered, standing relaxed. 
“But it takes more ’n work to kill a good 
man!” 

The day had been of the worst and at its 
close a fetid calm rested over the country. 
Still Sumner labored on, slashing brush 
and piling it a short distance back from the 
trail used by the Ace. Finally satisfied, he 
cooked sparsely and rolled out his bed. 

Cooling night failed to come. Darkness, 
but little relief from the heat. Away in the 
west and south, lightning flickered. The 
breeze that did stir at times was hot and 
muggy. Sumner rolled sleeplessly. Ac- 
complishment was near at hand and drove 
rest away. 

When night should have been yielding 
to a new day the Ace came. In the gloom 
Dan Sumner saw; heard the snort of sur- 
prise as the horse stepped down and sensed 
the presence of man and his work. For an 
instant the man’s heart failed him. But he 
knew the stallion, he knew that hesitation 
instead of immediate flight meant success 
for him. And he was right; the Ace of 
Spades stepped gingerly down toward the 
gurgling water. 

Cautiously, Sumner crept down from his 
bed. Gathering a huge armful of the brush, 
he carried it to the trail that made sole 
entrance and exit for his trap. Then he 
dropped it, and as the Ace, with upflung 
head, wheeled to bolt, he found his way 
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blocked by an effective barrier of cedar 
boughs. 

Down the creek bed the horse charged 
and into the lower barrier. His head was 
driven back on the silken chest as the weight 
of his body doubled the sturdy neck. Again 
he rushed the barrier that looked so fragile. 
Again he was repulsed, flung back and down 
into the muddy water. Up stream he 
charged next, floundering over the insecure 
footing afforded by the stream’s bottom. 
The web of steel wires he tried there too 
defied him. Eyes dilated, breath whistling, 
stepping high and nervously, the splendid 
horse raced up and down the pen in which 
he found himself—captured, and for the 
first time! Now and then he raised to his 
hind legs and placed the well-shaped fore 
feet against the straight bank. Three times 
he tried to charge the brush-choked trail. 
Repeatedly he bucked the stout fences that 
crossed the stream. He tried to jump them, 
but the footing was bad and he emerged 
from the muck his feet had stirred up, black 
coat soiled and dripping. 

While tardy daylight came, Dan Sumner 
squatted on his heels and watched. When 
the Ace abandoned his efforts to escape 
and merely trotted up and down, sobbing 
as he breathed, the man smiled grimly, 
rolled a cigarette agaiust his chap leg and 
commenced to smoke. 

“Vou’re a great hoss’” he said to the 
quivering stallion down below him. “TI 
never seen a better—nor a wiser. But you 
bucked th’ wrong article, thistime . . . 
What chance have you against a man? 
Any? Guess not!” Then, after a slow ex- 
halation of smoke: ‘‘Nothin’s got a chance 
against a man!” 

And his words were mingled with the 
lumbering rumble of approaching thunder. 

The stallion stood very still for a moment, 
holding his breath, listening, wild eyes fixed 
upstream and his legs atremble. 

“Ves, it’s goin’ to rain” the man said. 
“If it’d come yesterday, you wouldn’t ’a’ 
been here. Just a day late, ole Ace—an’ 
playin’ a man’s game, which you no busi- 
ness doin’.” 

Young daylight commenced to fade. 
Sumner looked for the peaks toward the 
head of the creek. They were lost, 
blanketed in colorless mists. A damp, hot 
breath struck him, whipping the tobacco 
smoke from his nostrils, and Dan rose to 
his feet. 
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“Wish whoever’s comin’ would rustle! 
he muttered. ‘It’s goin’ to storm.” 

He walked away, saddled his picketed 
horse and returned to watch the penned 
stallion. The Ace had ceased trotting, but 
his slim limbs were in constant motion as he 
sidled and backed gingerly. His head re- 
mained up, ears stiff, eyes straining. He 
was watching, listening! 

Another hot breath of wind and Sumner 
peered into the deepening gloom with a new 
concern. 

“T ain’t a goin’ to tackle you alone nohow, 
Mr. Ace” he said. “That’s been tried 
enough. You can’t beat a man if he uses 
his sense—nothin’ can. I’m goin’ to use all 
I got!” 

So he waited impatiently for help from 
the Flying V. The gusts of wind ceased and 
a portentous silence came upon the creek. 
It was impossible to tell where mere gloom 
left off and descending clouds began, but 
Sumner knew that black rolling mists 
were coming upon him. Red lightning 
loomed almost continually and the steady 
muttering of thunder was shattered occa- 
sionally by sharp thrilling crackles. Be- 
tween the boomings, silence was awesome. 

Then came a new note and with it the 
brush commenced to stir steadily. It was a 
hollow roaring, unlike thunder. It grew, 
steadily, gradually. When the heavens 
rumbled it was lost; when cloud sounds 
ceased it came again, stronger and nearer. 

The Ace stood still again, blowing softly; 
often holding his breath to listen. He 
trembled from hock to delicate ears. 

The sound became more distinct. It was 
a rushing, a roaring. The first drops of rain 
fell swiftly, heavily, sending up little puffs 
of dust from the powdery soil. 

Sumner gazed down at the beautiful 
beast he had captured. He forgot the storm, 
forgot his impatience with the Flying V 
foreman; lost all thought of else in the glow- 
ing pride that ran in his veins as he realized 
his accomplishment. He was glad to live, 
glad to live as a man! 

Rain fell faster. A fresh gust of wind 
brought a drenching sheet. The noise of its 
fall rose higher and higher. But, as it rose, 
so strengthened the rushing, roaring, ap- 
proaching sound. It was not wind. It was 
something else. It might be 

It was water! 

With a throb at the realization, Sumner 
ran to-the bank’s edge, peering upstream 
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into the curtain of rain. On and on it came, 
changing to a crashing and swirling. He 
could almost hear the greedy gurgle of the 
flood as it eddied into recesses of the banks. 
He forgot the downpour that drenched him, 
forgot, for the moment, the stallion. Merely 
leaned forward and strained to catch sight 
of the first rush. 

The creek was rising! Already it had 
submerged the bottom wire of the fence. 
The Ace, sniffing loudly, danced up and 
down behind the upstream barrier, water 
swirling about his knees, waiting for this 
new force, this terrible thing that was com- 
ing down to find him trapped and helpless! 

In a surge the torrent rounded a bend. 
A huge section of bank caved in and was 
swallowed. Up and up climbed the 
stream until it reached the stallion’s belly. 
Lightning shattered a cedar on the point 
above and by its glare Sumner saw the horse 
commence to swim, keeping close in to the 
bank, struggling against the swishing, roar- 
ing rip of the waters. The fences were being 
submerged before the rising flood. 

Struggling, swimming gamely, pawing at 
the bank for a hold, now losing, now for an 
instant holding his own, the Ace of Spades 
was sucked backward. The top wire of the 
fences went under. A moment later the 
posts too were submerged. 

With a squeal of fear the horse gave way 
to the superior force. His head swung out 
into the tumbling torrent. He was snatched 
from the bank, swirled away. The lower 
barrier sagged for an instant when his body 
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caught on its top, but it did not break. 
Helpless, the great horse continued to 
struggle, crushed by the waters on one side, 
held fast by the firm fence on the other. 
He fought superbly, the white of his eyes 
glistening in the lightning. Slowly, battling 
against every fraction of an inch, his back 
against the fence, he was rolled upward to 
his side, legs threshing the thick down- 
coming current. 

Then came added force. From the draws 
and washes of the far hills water poured into 
Blue creek. The cloudburst had done its 
work; gravity was finishing the event. Inch 
by inch the surface of the stream crept 
toward the bank level as rill and wash and 
gulch emptied themselves. 

The crest of the flood came, in vicious 
grandeur, tearing away points of land, cut- 
ting a bend here, making one longer there, 
altering with one mighty swoop the course 
of the stream. It struck the Ace of Spades, 
smothering him for an instant. Then he 
was twisted, rolled, lifted—lifted clear of the 
fence top; it hurled him over, let him right 
and, into the gloom of down stream, swept 
him, swimming and turning, fast in the flood, 
but strong, unharmed—unharmed and free! 

And as Dan Sumner shivered in his wet 
clothes he heard, borne back against the 
wind, the shrill triumphant cry of the stal- 
lion; a cry carrying a note of wildness as un- 
tamed as the screaming of the storm! 

With awe the man watched the orgy of 
the elements. Suddenly he felt small and 
inconsequential. He shivered again. 
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An Economist of Time 


HAT is the title—and it should follow 

in capitals the name of Mrs. Frederick 

G. Sanborn, president of the Woman’s 

Board of the Panama-Pacific International 

Exposition. Time is Mrs. Sanborn’s big- 

gest enemy, and her business in life to get 
the best of it. 

A woman of wide experience, thinking 
quickly and acting while she thinks, Mrs. 
Sanborn was peculiarly fitted to take up 
the tremendous task of organizing the 
women of California into an active vital 
force to further the plans of the Exposition 
Company. While acknowledging the dis- 
tinct value of the social side of the Exposi- 
tion life, she was not willing to commit 
herself or the women of the state to so 
narrow a field of endeavor. She felt that 
they could aid the big enterprise in many 
ways, and outlined her policy in accord- 
ance with her convictions. 

The Woman’s Board came into being in 
the first days of the Exposition excitement. 
Mrs. Sanborn was elected president in 1911, 
taking the post of honor and many respon- 
sibilities because of her instant consent to 
coéperate with Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, who 
has been selected as honorary president. 

To the office Mrs. Sanborn brought 
infinite tact, great kindliness, keen observa- 
tion of even insignificant details, and, last 
but by no means least, an ever present 
sense of humor. These characteristics 
impress one in a most casual acquaintance. 
She regards the Woman’s Board as a busi- 
ness proposition, and she devotes to it all 
that she has to give—time, energy, sound 
business sense, personal interest and ex- 
perience. 

When Mrs. Sanborn became president 
she found a band of active, eager, enthusi- 
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astic women. To convert that good mate- 
rial into a valuable asset of the Exposition 
Company required a leader of tact and re- 
source. The personnel of the board has 
changed somewhat since those first days, 
but every step along the way has brought 
in new interests. As the board stands today 
every possible phase of women’s activities 
is represented. 

Mrs. Sanborn’s first step was to make to 
the Exposition Company a tender of the 
good-will of all the women throughout the 
state as well as in San Francisco. She did 
not hesitate to stand sponsor for Cali- 
fornia womanhood. The _ incorporation 
of the Woman’s Board was followed by its 
being officially made a sub-committee of 
the men’s board. Then came the assign- 
ment of the members to their different 
fields of work. For the first time in the 
history of expositions women are aiding in the 
material upbuilding. Mrs. Sanborn was not 
content to allow an efficient body of women 
to become drones in the Exposition hive. 

Today she stands at the head of this 
band, ready to direct the stupendous work 
assumed by the Woman’s Board of fur- 
nishing, equipping, maintaining and ad- 
ministering the California host building; 
of organizing the women of the state into 
auxiliaries; of taking the initial steps in the 


formation from existing agencies, of a 
permanent non-sectarian Travelers’ Aid 


Society, that young people visiting the 
Exposition may be assured of protection; 
of assisting in the erection of a permanent 
statue to Motherhood and dedicated to the 
pioneer women of the state—in short, of 
doing everything possible all of the time. 
Even in her school days in San Francisco 
(for Mrs. Sanborn is San Franciscan to the 
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Mrs. Frederick G. Sanborn, president of the Woman’s Board of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition; 
a woman peculiarly fitted for the tremendous task of organizing the women of California into an active vital 
force to further the plans of the Exposition Company for the great fair to be held in San Francisco in 1915 


core) the qualities that mark her as a leader 
among women were shown. There, as her 
classmates will tell, she was the dominant 
spirit in everything that required organized 
activity. The human interest and gener- 
osity that now dictate her attitude in every- 


thing that she undertakes, were manifested 
in many ways. 

During the Spanish-American war her 
ability in larger fields of philanthropy was 
tested in her office as vice-president of the 
San Francisco branch of the Red Cross 
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Society. She was a prime mover in all the 
relief work carried on by that association 
in this city, and at that time she gained a 
knowledge of conditions that has been in- 
valuable in all of her later work. In the 
days following the fire of 1906 she again 
proved her capability in emergency when 
with Rev. D. O. Crowley and James 
Rolph Jr. she served on the com- 
mittee in charge of the Red Cross Mission 
district—the refuge of half of those whose 
homes were destroyed. Her own house in 
Dolores street was practically a relief sta- 
tion for months. 

Mrs. Sanborn cannot be said ever to 
have been a club woman, in the strict sense 
of the word. She has served as president 
of both the Sorosis and the Century clubs, 
but with others that are more civic than 
social in character she has never been iden- 
tified. Her own lengthy list of interests— 
philanthropic, intellectual and social, have 
always kept her sufficiently busy. She can 
crowd into the twenty-four hours more 
than the average woman would manage in 
twice that time. Nor is it all merely busi- 
ness; she gives to pleasure its just measure, 
even while never permitting it to interfere 
with what she considers the more important 
things. She is hostess at many a gracious 
affair, and never forgets the small courtesies. 

In the Protestant Orphan Asylum Mrs. 
Sanborn has found an ever increasing source 
of good work, and any one who has known 
her in relation to that institution has per- 
haps a better insight into the real character 
of the woman than can come from any of 
her other interests. Every child there re- 
gards her as a personal friend, and there 
is no day, however full, but she can find in 
it room for the needs of her little wards. 
The children who are ill she makes her 
special care, and many a youngster has, 
through her big-heartedness, been saved 
years of suffering, for she has personally 
taken charge, not only of the expense atten- 
dant on operations, but frequently of the 
child himself until he was_ sufficiently 
strong to rejoin his fellows. 

Whether it be in business, charity or 
society, Mrs. Sanborn has had an unfailing 
aid in her husband, himself one of the busiest 
of men. To his codperation she attributes 
much of her success in putting through 
difficult measures. 

It takes a good deal to daunt this dis- 
tinctly unusual woman. “If you have time 
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enough you can do anything” is one of her 
mottos, and she proceeds to work upon it 
without regard for difficulties, opposition 
or trouble. She carries her personality 
into everything that she does, and it was 
that personality which brought her into 
the very difficult position that she must fill 
in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. There 
is nothing so large or so insignificant but 
that she will give it her careful considera- 
tion; which is probably the reason why 
things left in her hands are not dallied with, 
but done. GRACE DOYLE. 
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A Patriot in Two Wars 


|. HOUGH he has passed fourscore 
years, Major Edwin Allen Sherman, a 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, 
who received a commission from the late 
Governor Leland Stanford to take charge 
of the National Guard of California on 
General Dobbie’s staff, is still active and is 
completing a book entitled “Reminiscences 
of My Life.”’ 

Upon the back of a mule Major Sherman 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama on his way 
to the Golden West, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco in 1849. From that day to the pres- 
ent, Major Sherman has been identified 
with deeds of patriotism. Associated with 
the heroic men and women of early days, 
who possessed the same patriotism and 
loyalty that have characterized him 
throughout his eventful career, he finds 
pleasure in speaking and writing of their 
achievements. One of the memorable 
events which Major Sherman loves to 
dwell upon is the celebration of the ‘‘golden 
jubilee,” of Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
federal possession of California and the 
hoisting of the American flag on the Old 
Custom House at Monterey. It was 
General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo who 
paid, a tribute to the pioneer upon that 
occasion when the General said: “Major 
Sherman, you are the only living man for 
whom I would have done what I did today, 
in hoisting the Spanish and Mexican flags 
on the old Custom House; but I appre- 
ciated your motive in thus representing 
the history of California from its state of 
solitude and Indian barbarism, when Spain 
first took possession, until its occupation 
by the United States and its cession by 
treaty with Mexico.” 






































Major Edwin Allen Sherman, of Oakland, California, who at four-score years is completing an autobiogri.ony 


of his eventful life. 


Though Major Sherman has been hon- 
ored by presidents of the United States of 
America, state officials and men of affairs, 
he has always lived the simple life. Seated 
in an arm-chair in his apartment in Oak- 
land he relates interesting stories of the 
battlefield. The recent death of Colonel 


Major Sherman is a veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars 


Abraham Andrews, a comrade in the Mexi- 
can war, has grieved the veteran, who says: 
“There were many such men in the war, 
but they have all gone. His bravery and 
self-sacrificing deeds will live forever.”’ 
Ever since his arrival in California, 
Major Sherman has worn Prince Albert 
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suits. The style of fifty years ago is still 
the only fashion for him. He advocates 
also the antiquated mode of dress of that 
period for the women of today, declaring: 
“Tf women would only wear the good old- 
fashioned ‘hoop’ skirts instead of the 
slit or hobble, they could reach the voting 
booths much quicker.”’ 

While speaking to the writer, his eyes 
wandered about the wall, and he commented 
upon the pictures of national characters 
whom he had known intimately. Point- 
ing to the portrait of Abraham Lincoln, he 
said: “He was the greatest patriot and 
president that the world has ever known.” 
Reverently he asked the guests in his 
apartment to look at the portrait. Mean- 
while, he drew from his desk-drawer a 
heavy nickel-plated key, which locked the 
vault containing the body of the martyred 
President. ‘This key was sent to me,” 
said the Major, ‘“‘soon after an attempt was 
made by the enemies of Lincoln to remove 
the body from the vault. 

“Like Lincoln, I have always sought to 
live a patriotic life and I have to an extent 
aroused patriotism in the public schools 
among the little folks. I have always ad- 
vocated the observance of state as well as 
national holidays in the schools.”’ 

As a public speaker, in the drenching 
rain and in the sunshine Major Sherman 
has addressed the pupils of the schools of 
California upon the deeds of the great men 
of the country, whom the students are 
taught to emulate. 

The name of Major Sherman will be 
linked with that of Rear Admiral Drake 
Sloat who hoisted the American Flag and 
took possession of California at Monterey 
on July 7, 1846. Through the indomitable 
energy of Sherman, the Sloat monument 
which adorns the front of old Fort Mervine, 
United States Military Reservation at 
Monterey, was erected in commemoration of 
the deeds of the courageous soldier. 

Referring to the trials he experienced 
while raising the Sloat fund, he said: “I 
was forced to beg, pray and curse for the 
money which was finally obtained after 
several years’ solicitation from the different 
states of the Union as well as the Govern- 
ment. After a long interval, the Govern- 
ment contributed ten thousand dollars 
toward the superstructure of the monu- 
ment, which is the only structure outside 
of that in Washington for which the Gov- 
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ernment has appropriated money. In all 
my efforts to secure the monument fund 
I placed my faith in God, Who rules the 
hearts and minds of men. I do not believe 
that the stupendous task of raising the 
money could have been accomplished with- 
out prayer and belief in the Almighty.” 

For the past fifty years Major Sherman 
has been a collector of historical relics which 
were presented to him on various public 
occasions. Pleasant associations are linked 
with each emblem which he deems sacred. 
He refuses to part with the souvenirs, 
which are seldom removed from the cases. 
A chip from Independence Bell is among 
them. It bears the inscription: ‘1776- 
1892 My tongue has tolled on land and sea 
and echoes still sweet liberty.” The relic 
was hammered on a piece of oak. Another 
memento of Revolutionary days is a minia- 
ture silver bell, also chipped from the great 
Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. ‘Now ring 
this,’ urged Major Sherman, ‘‘and you can 
tell your friends that you have rung the 
Liberty Bell. Many of our statesmen, 
politicians and patriots have rung this bell 
in the room which I am occupying. Now 
I am old leather” added the patriot, as he 
replaced the treasures. 

One of Major Sherman’s diversions is to 
tell the story of the fraternal buttons which 
adorn the lapels of his coat. For the last 
half century he has worn them. On one 
side is the insignia of the Associated Veter- 
ans of the Mexican and Civil Wars; on the 
other are emblems of a thirty-third degree 
Mason and the Sons of Revolutionary 
Sires. During his life he has been guided 
by the Masonic ideals which he has ex- 
pounded in his book entitled “Fifty Years 
of Masonfy in California.” 

PAULINE HEss. 


% 
Maker of Good Roads by Better Men 


O revolutionize prison industry without 

competing with free labor, and at the 
same time make a profit for the state and 
keep the convicts satisfied, is a large under- 
taking. But for a business man with no 
previous knowledge of prison conditions to 
do this is a herculean feat. 

On the sixth day of April, 1909, Thomas 
J. Tynan was a commercial traveler, and 
on the seventh day of April, 1909, he was 
the newly appointed warden of the Colorado 
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Thomas J. Tynan, Warden of the Colorado State Penitentiary, an advocate of the “honor” system in 
prison reform, World-famous scenie highways have been constructed and large 
truck-farms have been operated by his men 


State Penitentiary, confronted with the 
problem of caring for 700 men, most of 
whom were idle. At the time of his assum- 
ing the wardenship, the buildings were 
dilapidated and unsightly and, to make 
matters worse, $52,000 of the appropria- 
tion for the ensuing biennial period had 


been spent. Truly, the task was one to 
discourage any one not endowed with a 
genius for organizing, a trait the new warden 
fortunately possessed. 

A .life-time spent on the road had given 
Mr. Tynan a keen insight into human na- 
ture and a thorough knowledge of business 
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doctoring. The same methods which had 
made him a successful salesman he now put 
into execution in his new position. The 
first thing to be considered was employ- 
ment for the men. Idleness breeds crime, 
and it was crime that had brought these 
men to the prison; therefore, it was a con- 
dition to be remedied. 

Mr. Tynan’s predecessor had established 
one road camp, employing a few convicts, 
more guards and accomplishing but little 
work. In this camp the warden saw the 
solution of his problem. He enlarged the 
camp, discharged the guards, placed a 
competent overseer and scientific road- 
builder in charge, and proceeded to enlist 
the coéperation of the various counties. 
This codperation secured, the question was 
how to get the men interested. One prin- 
ciple, which he had believed from boyhood, 
helped the new warden to a solution. It was 
the belief that “there is good in everybody 
if you can only reach it.” He determined 
to reach the good in his charges if possible. 

Under the old system of armed super- 
vision, the men would not do any more 
work than they had to do, and what work 
they did do was of a poor quality. The 
men had refused to be driven, so Mr. 
Tynan decided to try kindness. Taking 
for a basic principle the old epigram that 
“there is honor among thieves,” he founded 
his honor system. 

All men placed on the trusty list took an 
oath to be true to the trust reposed in them 
and in return the warden secured a legisla- 
tive enactment giving him the power to 
deduct ten days a month from their time, 
in addition to the “good time” already 
allowed them by the state. 

Mr. Tynan leased several ranches which 
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produce all the garden truck used at the 
prison, besides a valuable marketable sur- 
plus. Today 54 per cent of the institu- 
tion’s available population is employed on 
the roads and at the ranches, hundreds of 
miles from the prison; over five hundred 
miles of beautiful scenic highways have 
been constructed at a saving of more than 
a half million dollars; and the convicts have 
been employed at healthful outdoor work 
that has removed the prison pallor from 
their faces and rebuilt them morally and 
physically. To make this the more re- 
markable, less than 1.5 per cent of the trus- 
ties have escaped or attempted to escape, 
less than under the old system of armed 
surveillance, and of this number eighty 
per cent have been captured. Surely a 
remarkable showing. 

Many of the roads were blasted through 
solid granite and through heretofore im- 
passable mountain country. World-fa- 
mous scenic highways have been constructed 
by the convicts, among them the Sky-Line 
Drive, Road to Top of Royal Gorge, Colo- 
rado Springs-Canyon City highway and 
Poudre Canyon Drive. 

Less than forty years of age, inexperi- 
enced in prison work, handicapped by dis- 
contented distrustful men, held back by a 
shortage of funds, in less than five years 
Mr. Tynan has repaired the entire institu- 
tion, placed it on a sound financial basis, 
built four new buildings, and transformed 
his charges from disgruntled dangerous men 
to potential good citizens. Of the number 
of men he has released on parole eighty-five 
per cent are making good. Summed up, 
the efficiency of the warden has returned to 
the state over one hundred per cent on its 
investment.’ | WILLIAM Epwarp Ross. 
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The Pacific Coast and Dissolution 


By WALTER WILLARD 
Author of: Moving the Factory Back to the Land 


System, after court proceedings last- 

ing several years, was dissolved into 
its component parts, the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific with their affiliated 
lines. Less than six months after the final 
decree had been entered, the Attorney 
General filed a new complaint, again 
alleging combination in restraint of trade, 
this time against the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. He demanded that the Southern 
Pacific Company dispose of the capital 
stock of the Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the entire issue of which is owned 
by the defendant corporation, that it cancel 
its ninety-nine year lease of the Central 
Pacific lines, and that the two properties 
be henceforth operated as separate and 
distinct units. 

Dissolution suits under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act have lost their novelty. 
Not ever a ripple of mild interest on the 
pond of public opinion was created by the 
Attorney General’s latest unmerging ef- 
fort—except on the Pacific Coast. In the 
Far West, in the region directly affected 
by the proceedings, the reaction was of a 
most extraordinary nature. Never before 
in the long history of anti-monopoly litiga- 
tion had such a thing occurred. Never 
before did those who were supposedly to 
be the beneficiaries of the unscrambling, 
rally to the support of the “monopoly” 
under attack. 


I: the summer of 1913 the Harriman 


A MIRACLE! 

It is almost incredible, yet the miracle 
happened. 

Before and since the filing of the com- 
plaint, more than a hundred commercial 
and civic organizations of the Pacific Slope 
have formally protested against the pro- 
posed dissection of the Southern Pacific 
System; the state railroad commissions of 
California, Oregon and Nevada expressed 
strong disapproval of the suit and of its 
object; early in March the Portland, 
Oregon, Chamber of Commerce, through 
its attorney, Joseph N, Teal of Open-River 


fame, actively intervened in the suit as an 
interested party and declared its intention 
of fighting the dissolution. 

Why did the Pacific Coast from Los 
Angeles to the Columbia river raise its 
voice with such unanimity in defense of a 
corporation? 

To understand the unprecedented atti- 
tude of the Far West, to obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of the proposed dissolution’s economic 
effects, it is necessary to go far back to the 
golden days when fast clipper ships and 
slow Panama steamers still handled the 
entire volume of the Pacific Coast trade, 
when San Francisco was called “the City” 
up and down the Coast, the sole distribut- 
ing point for the fifteen hundred miles of 
Western shore. 

BITS OF HISTORY 

Collis P. Huntington, Charles Crocker, 
Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins and their 
associates built the Central Pacific Rail- 
road from San Francisco east to Ogden, 
completing it in 1869. It was a trunk line. 
Like a tree, a trunk railroad cannot live 
and function normally without branches 
and feeding-roots. All other transconti- 
nental railroads have been built from the 
East to the West, had their roots in Eastern 
soil. The Central Pacific-Southern Pacific 
was, is to this day, the only important 
carrier deriving its origin and sustenance 
solely from the West. 

To supply the indispensable feeders and 
distribution facilities, the Central Pacific 
built branches from its main line south and 
north into the vast central valley of Cali- 
fornia. Two hundred and fifty miles below 
the end of the southern branch Los Angeles, 
then a small town of five thousand, was 
clamoring for rail connection and its cries 
were echoed by a hundred other isolated 
settlements. Early in the seventies the 
Central Pacific, with the Union Pacific, 
was the only line reaching the Pacific Coast. 
There were no rivals, no other lines that 
could have been absorbed and combined 
in restraint of trade. 

















THE “ROOT SYSTEM” 

The Central Pacific and its connection 
beyond Ogden had been constructed largely 
out of the proceeds of the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds. These bonds constituted a 
prior lien on the trunk line, and on whatever 
branches this trunk might build. Capital 
looked askance at the heavy prior lien. 
Apparently to finance the needed exten- 
sions more easily, the builders of the Cen- 
tral Pacific organized the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of California. This new 
company raised the money and built the 
extension to Los Angeles, completing it in 
1876. Over this extension the business of 
southern California found its way to the 
Central Pacific and to the East. The new 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company also 
built an extension from Los Angeles to 
Yuma on the Arizona border, acquired a 


second shorter line between Sacramento 
and San Francisco, encircled the great 


interior valley of California with a double 
loop of steel rails and, as soon as the con- 
struction of a new line was finished, turned 
the extensions and branches over to the 
Central Pacific to be operated. In like 
manner local corporations built the exten- 
sions of the Southern Pacific east across 
Arizona and New Mexico to El Paso. All 
these extensions were at once leased and 
operated by the Central Pacific. The 
Central Pacific’s main line to Ogden was a 
trunk; its own and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company’s north and south ex- 
tensions were the roots, intricately com- 
mingled, supplying nourishment to the 
same central stem. 
THE PLANT AS A WHOLE 

In 1885 the unity of the system was fur- 
ther strengthened. The Southern Pacific 
Company was organized. It acquired all 
the stock of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, leased the railroad’s lines for 
ninety-nine years and leased the Central 
Pacific’s lines for a like time. Five years 
later, in 1890, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Statute was enacted. In 1894, the issue 
of illegal combination under this statute 
was raised, but the complaint against the 
Southern Pacific Company was dismissed 
almost immediately after the filing on 
motion of the Attorney General, Richard 
Olney. In 1899 an adjustment of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company’s indebted- 
ness to the Government took place. The 
operating corporation, the Southern Pacific 
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Company, through its bankers, financed 
the transaction, in which the Government 
was paid fifty-six million dollars. The 
Southern Pacific, with the consent of the 
Congressional Committee in charge of the 
negotiations, acquired the entire Capital 
stock of the Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, whose physical property the Southern 
Pacific had already operated for fourteen 
years. 

After this settlement with Washington, 
the operating company built many new 
lines and branches, adding some of them 
to Central Pacific, others to Southern Pa- 
cific divisions, as convenience dictated. As 
late as February, 1912, seven new branches 
built by the Southern Pacific Company were 
turned over to the Central Pacific. In other 
words, from the inception of the syste: 
more than forty years ago, the two lines, 
though having a separate corporate exist- 
ence, were consistently treated as integral 
parts of one interwoven, interlacing net- 
work of rails, each strand serving its own 
district and no two branches in any in- 
stance duplicating the service within a 
given locality. 

NOT A PARALLEL 

The Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Burlington were separate and 
distinct entities, each one sufficient unto 
itself, before the Northern Securities Com- 
pany acquired a portion of each system’s 
capital stock. They remained separate 
and distinct units during Northern Se- 
curities short life. Neither before the birth, 
during the existence nor after the death 
of the holding company was there a change 
in their operation methods. Schedules, 
rates, running time, service remained un- 
affected. The legal knife merely cut three 
wires running from the three units to a 
common center. 

In the proposed divorce of the Central 
Pacific from the Southern Pacific, the af- 
fected states see a radically different oper- 
ation. Concerning the value of this oper- 
ation the California State Railroad Com- 
mission—its president, John Eshleman, is 
Governor Hiram Johnson’s running mate 
on the Progressive state ticket—says in a 
1913 decision: ‘‘Neither do we think the 
Attorney General desires to upset local 
traffic conditions by breaking a well-built 
system of local lines well suited to serve the 
local needs of this state into two disasso- 
ciated sets of branches, some of which 
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begin and end nowhere Anyone 
at all familiar with railroad conditions in 
this state knows that they can be much 
more conveniently and economically man- 
aged as one local system than by the sub- 
stitution of two incomplete local systems 
and two agencies to perform the service 
now being carried on by the one complete 
system in charge of one agency.” 

Was this commission blinded by local 
prejudice? Did it exaggerate the probable 
results of dissolution? 

VIVISECTION 

Keeping in mind that the San Francisco- 
Ogden line of the Central Pacific was merely 
a trunk, that its feeder roots north and 
south from San Francisco were built now 
under one name, now under the other, an 
analysis of the dissection proposed by the 
Attorney General reveals the following facts: 

Six branch lines of the Southern Pacific 
in California will be completely marooned 
by the dissolution; they will make connec- 
tion with the Central Pacific, and, in sev- 
eral instances, with the Santa Fe, but the 
company that built, owns and operates 
them will be unable to reach them except 
over the tracks of competing lines. 

The Central Pacific as an independent 
system will own no terminals in San Fran- 
cisco; in Oakland it will be almost impossible 
to separate the inextricably mingled tracks, 
lands and franchises of the two systems. 
As an independent line Central Pacific will 
have to lengthen its running time between 
San Francisco and Ogden because the South- 
ern Pacific owns the short line between 
San Francisco and Sacramento. At pres- 
ent—and for the last forty years—local and 
through trains are operated over the lines 
of either company without the least atten- 
tion to the nominal ownership; the demands 
and needs of the territory served are the 
only consideration. Not one Californian 
out of a hundred thousand can tell which 
lines, outside of the Central Pacific’s 
trunk, are nominally owned by either cor- 
poration. In the mind of the Pacific Coast 
residents the Central Pacific has for years 
been merely a name, a relic of the dim past 
as obsolete as the name of the Atlantic & 
Pacific; now owned and operated by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission says that the proposed dismember- 
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ment will create, out of one well built local 
system, two disassociated sets of branches. 
Each set must run its own trains, arrange 
its schedules to suit its own needs. As a 
result Los Angeles passengers, after the 
carving, will be unable to reach Sacramento, 
the state capital, without changing roads. 
In the San Joaquin valley passengers for 
Los Angeles from points on the Central 
Pacific extension will have to transfer to 
the Southern Pacific at Goshen Junction. 
Everywhere the full length of California 
the enforced’ rending of the system will 
smash schedules and disarrange the service 
built up in a growth of forty years. Many 
through trains between California points 
will have to be abandoned, the traveling 
public will have to acquire great agility 
and patience through frequent changes 
from the cars of one system to the trains of 
the other. 
DIVORCE AND ALIMONY 

Freight service and rates will be affected. 
At present shippers pay no attention what- 
soever to the corporate name of the lines 
over which they route their freight; their 
shipments roll over Central Pacific or South- 
ern Pacific rails irrespective of the name; 
locomotives and cars go from one system 
to the other according to local require- 
ments. Divorce will render the rails and 
equipment of one system inavailable to the 
other. If the divorce is complete, shippers 
on one line who now pay a through rate 
only will be obliged to pay in addition the 
local rate from the point of shipment to 
the connecting point on the other system. 
Watsonville, for instance, is on the Southern 
Pacific. The district annually ships more 
than three thousand carloads of apples of 
which the largest part goes out over the 
Central Pacific. Absolute divorce would 
mean either the addition of a local Southern 
Pacific rate to the Central Pacific’s charge 
for the long haul, or it would mean the 
routing of this traffic over the longer 
Southern Pacific line via El Paso. 

There is still a third alternative. The 
State or Interstate Commissions might, 
probably would, compel the two systems to 
make joint through rates. In this case the 
divorce would be incomplete, the separa- 
tion would result merely in augmented 
expense, decreased efficiency and poor 
service. 

Governor Oswald West, of Oregon, added 


his voice to the protest of the Oregon’ 
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Commission, of numerous civic 
In Oregon the proposed dissection 
These are 


Railroad 
bodies. 
is not considered a_ blessing. 
the bare facts: 

MAROONING OREGON 


With the exception of the Klamath Falls 
branch and a short stretch of isolated track 
in the Cascade foot-hills, the Central Pa- 
cific has no rails in Oregon. Its main line 
ends at the state’s southern boundary, on 
the summit of the Siskiyou mountains. 
The Southern Pacific owns practically the 
entire portion of the system located in 
Oregon, but the Southern Pacific has no 
outlet from Oregon into California, to San 
Francisco and the south. Between the end 
of the Southern Pacific’s Oregon lines and 
the beginning of its system in northern 
California there is a gap of two hundred 
miles, at present bridged by the Central 
Pacific. Segregation would maroon the 
entire railroad system of Oregon’s most 
populous portion, would leave the Southern 
Pacific with a beginning in the north at 
Portland, and a terminus a mile high on the 
summit of a mountain range in the south. 

Would Oregon gain by this wrenching 
apart of that which had been built as a 
single unit? 

The Southern Pacific could bridge the 
gap, could construct a second line parallel- 
ing the Central Pacific through the Sacra- 
mento river canyon, across the foot of Mt. 
Shasta, over the steep grades of the Siski- 
you range. Such a line would be very ex- 
pensive, both in construction and opera- 
tion. Traffic originating in the territory 
would not warrant its construction. Serv- 
ice on this sparsely populated, mountain- 
ous stretch would be duplicated, receipts 
on both lines would be cut in half. 

Would it be easy to obtain the ten million 
dollars needed to build this second line? 


ENTER THE PANAMA CANAL 

Considered merely as trunks, as carriers 
of through business from east to west, the 
forcible separation of Central Pacific from 
the Southern Pacific may appeal to the 
distant observer, unfamiliar with Pacific 
Coast conditions, as a move not entirely 
lacking in merit. But this separation in- 
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volves vastly more than divorce of two 
east-and-west lines. It involves a violent 
hacking and slashing of a single, ab- 
solutely non-competitive north-and-south 
distributing system covering the major 
part of the Pacific Coast, a disarrangement 
of traffic lines developed harmoniously 
during a period of forty years. And the 
ill effects of this disarrangement will be 
accentuated because it is threatened at a 
period when the importance of trans- 
continental lines is greatly diminished, the 
importance of efficient local distributing 
systems greatly enhanced by the impend- 
ing opening of the Panama Canal. As 
transcontinental trunk lines, neither the 
Southern Pacific nor the Central Pacific 
occupy the economic position of thirty or 
twenty-five years ago. Half a dozen other 
lines compete with them sharply, bitterly 
at every point. But the value of these 
two component parts of one system as an 
avenue of local distribution, as the only 
homogeneous north-and-south artery of 
rail transportation on the Pacific Coast 
has grown immeasurably, overshadows by 
far their importance as_ transcontinental 
carriers. And from the few widely sepa- 
rated seaports of the Pacific Coast the im- 
portance of efficient local distribution is 
bound to increase tremendously with the 
opening of the Canal. That is the reason 
why the civic, administrative and executive 
agencies of the affected Pacific Slope states 
are practically unanimous in_ protesting 
against the proposed dismemberment. 
A COSTLY CONVALESCENCE 

In this complaint the Attorney General 
suggests that, after the two units have been 
cut up, edch one would strive to connect 
its severed, isolated portions, to round 
itself out into a new, complete, self-suffi- 
cient system. Can this be done under the 
present financial conditions? Can two 
dismembered, greatly weakened lines ob- 
tain many millions when one strong, finan- 
cially sound system finds it difficult to 
finance its legitimate needs? How many 
years will the process of sewing, of con- 
necting-up, of rounding-out last? What 
will the Pacific Coast do for efficient dis- 
tribution while the process is unfinished? 
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Hanging the Bloody Shirt on the Line 


T was to be expected that the critical 

period into which the Mexican situation 

entered in March would be caused not 
by the killing of an American, but by the 
death of a European citizen. More than 
one American has been slain in Mexico 
under circumstances as suspicious, as re- 
volting to the sense of fairness and justice, 
as those that surrounded the killing of 
William S. Benton, the blunt English 
rancher, but the Nation has always swal- 
lowed its righteous anger, given Mexico 
the benefit of the doubt and continued to 
wait patiently for the return of peace and 
order. Had Benton been an American, the 
average man would have shrugged his 
shoulders, would have wondered why the 
rancher did not leave the country when he 
was told, and would have forgotten the 
incident. But Benton was not an Ameri- 
can. He was an English subject, and 
England has, against its inclination, dele- 
gated the protection of its citizens on 
Mexican soil to the United States. Pancho 
Villa, the illiterate peon who became a 
general, made a grievous mistake when he 
killed an Englishman instead of an Ameri- 
can, and he exposed the weakness of his 
cause when he fled from the border to 
Chihuahua, carrying his victim’s body 
with him. 

The situation is embarrassing, with the 
advantage all on Villa’s side. Legal con- 
vincing evidence of Benton’s murder is 
hardly to be obtained. It is difficult to 
disprove whatever statements Villa chooses 


to make regarding the manner of Benton’s 
death. Without conclusive proof of mur- 
der, moral certainty of the fact notwith- 
standing, no demand for reparation, for 
the punishment of the murderer, can be 
made. English public opinion, however, 
will be slow to recognize the punctilious- 
ness, the extreme magnanimity and for- 
bearance that have characterized the han- 
dling of the Mexican problem by the United 
States. External pressure may yet force the 
Administration to recede from its position 
and cause it to fight the devil with fire. 

The most discouraging feature of the 
situation lies in the quality of the leaders 
who command the rebel forces. Villa, the 
ex-bandit who learned to read and write 
in jail, has no conception of international 
law, of international relations. Yet Villa 
is the real leader, Carranza a mere figure- 
head. At any moment one of the numerous 
rebel generals may, through sheer bravado 
born of ignorance, imitate Villa’s example 
in the Benton episode. If the “watch and 
wait” policy is to continue, a repetition of 
the warning to all foreigners to leave Mexico 
is in order. 

In the meantime Maximo Castillo, hero 
of the Cumbre tunnel disaster, is still eat- 
ing three square meals, supplied gratis by 
the Government, every day. That he and 
his gang have not been taken from their 
cells and strung to the nearest pole, proves 
the self-control and patience of the hot- 
headed border population. There are 
enough two-fisted double-action fighting 
men spoiling for a scrap in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to clear the border 
strip as far south as Chihuahua in a month. 
It is a sign of admirable self-discipline that, 
frequent provocations notwithstanding, not 
even an attempt at retaliation has been 
made. If intervention and bloodshed are 
averted, the United States will owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the border states. But 
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the Mexican matadors must not wave the 
bloody shirts of murdered foreigners too 
frequently along the line. 
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Bucketfuls of Blessings 
pe Angeles was flood-bound for five days 


in the last half of February. The city 
went through a similar experience in Jan- 
uary, yet a week after the second inunda- 
tion 200,000 people attended the Vander- 
bilt and the Grand Prix races at Santa 
Monica. Gate receipts and sales of grand- 
stand tickets exceeded the record of all 
previous contests on the famous speedway. 
Apparently Los Angeles and the surround- 
ing country were not vitally injured by 
the high water. 

The winter of 1911-12 was abnormally 
dry in California; during the season of 
1912-13 the drouth was severe. Up to 
February 20, 1913, less than four inches 
of moisture had fallen in San Francisco. 
On the same date this year the precipita- 
tion exceeded twenty inches. Throughout 
the Golden State this season’s rainfall has 
surpassed the combined totals of the two 
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preceding years, with the end not yet in 
sight. Crops in California were short in 
1912 and 1913, and frost was abundant. 
Irrigation water was scarce, the streams 
were low, the water plane in the wells was 
receding, many reservoirs were empty 
when the present rainy season began. 
Ranchers, irrigators and stockmen prayed 
for rains, merchants held back their orders 
waiting for the invaluable moisture. 

It came in buckets. Individuals suffered 
heavy losses; the transportation, telephone, 
telegraph and power companies had to 
spend millions to repair the numerous 
breaks in their lines, but the state as a 
whole, the irrigators, ranchers, stockmen 
and merchants, watched the downpour 
with equanimity and went to the races. 

The snowfall in the Sierra this winter 
was one of the heaviest on record. Along 
Donner Lake where, in a similar winter 
sixty years ago forty immigrants died and 
forty others reverted to cannibalism, the 
snow at times was twenty feet deep; hun- 
dreds of excursionists from the green valleys 
enjoyed sleighing, skiing, tobogganing and 
other winter sports, enjoyed them around 
the monument erected on the shore of the 
tragic lake. 

Bumper crops are assured in California 
by the heavy rains, and the Sierra’s deep 
snow gives assurance of ample water for irri- 
gation and power during the next two years. 
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established by Bruce-Brown. Pullen, in his Mercer, was the first racer to drive an American car to victory in this classic 
Ralph de Palma, in No. 12 (left) won the W. K. Vanderbilt cup in his Mercedes and also established a new record 
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From Christmas tide until All Fools Day the Sierran summit now rings with the bells of sleighs that fly back and forth over 

the three miles of white road between Truckee and Donner Lake, and with the shouts of merry-makers, tobogganing, 

skating, battling with snowballs. Who can remember that on the shore of this lake eighty members of the Donner party 

spent the terrible winter of 1846 and that half of them died in the fearful struggle to cross the range to the food that waited 

at Sutter’s Fort? In March this year the warm weather put a stop to the ice carnival whose novelty drew pleasure seekers 

from the green and gold California valleys. Up along the mountain wall may be seen the magic causeway which has wrought 
the transformation. That winding brown battlement is the protecting snowshed of the railroad 


bill was removed early in March and its 
immediate passage by both branches of 
Congress was assured. Under the terms 
of the compromise, construction of the rail- 
way will be financed out of current revenues 
rather than by bond issues and the appro- 
priation was reduced from $40,000,cc0 to 
$35,000,000. With this sum it is proposed 
to construct a thousand miles of railroad. 








What Will the Alaskan Railroad Cost? 











HE Senate and the House conferees hav- 
ing reached an agreement, the last ob- 
stacle in the path of the Alaskan railroad 


In the United States proper the average 
cost of building a mile of railroad exceeds 
$50,000. In Alaska both labor and material 
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are more expensive, construction work is 
more difficult on account of topographical 
conditions. Thirty-five million dollars will 
by no means cover the cost of building and 
equipping a thousand miles of railroad in 
Alaska. In all probability twice this 
amount will be required before a system of 
the contemplated length is completed. 
Should the tariff revenues continue to 
shrink at the present rate, it will be diffi- 
cult to obtain further needed appropriations 
out of current funds. 

Seattle, realizing the difficulty of tapping 
the treasury when the national revenues 
are below normal, would have preferred an 
issue of government bonds, but neverthe- 
less Seattle is exceedingly glad to see the 
work begin, no matter how it is financed. 
The Puget Sound City expects to profit 
not only by the government’s Alaskan 
activities, but it also hopes to line its 
pockets from the stream of private capital 
that must flow into Alaska if the public 
expenditures are to be of any benefit. The 
proposed railway is not an object in itselfi— 
it is only a means to enable private parties 
to develop Alaska’s resources. Unless five 
dollars of private capital are spent for 
every dollar of public money, the railroad 
will not fulfil its purpose. 

Secretary Lane said, in SuNsET for Feb- 
ruary, “I do not believe it is an idle dream 
to imagine Alaska a place of mills and 
factories. The possibilities are in plain 
sight.” 

Seattle, of course, will derive the largest 
profit from the construction of the govern- 
ment railroad, next to Alaska itself, but 
Seattle will not be the exclusive beneficiary. 
Portland is making a strong bid for a share 
of the Alaskan business. Portland capital 
has financed a direct steamship line from 
the Columbia river to Alaska, is reaching 
out for Alaskan trade, drumming up freight 
with such energy that the first steamer sail- 
ing direct for the north could not handle all 
the offerings. Since the government’s 
action is based on the assumption that 
Alaska’s resources warrant an outlay of 
many millions for their development, the 
new rail lines should create enough busi- 
ness to keep both Puget Sound and the 
Columbia ports busy with its handling. 

Incidentally, the cost of constructing 
the government lines should produce val- 
uable comparative data on the cost of rail- 
road construction generally. 
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Cotton in the Copper State 


RIZONA long-staple cotton of the 
Egyptian type, grown in the Salt 
River valley from seed developed by the 
Department of Agriculture, sold for more 
than twenty-three cents a pound in Liver- 
pool early in March, brought as much 
money as the best of the long-staple cotton 
grown in Egypt. Twenty-one hundred 
bales of five hundred pounds each were 
produced in Arizona, and the f. o. b. price 
to the farmers averaged twenty-one cents 
a pound, more than a hundred dollars a 
bale, not counting the seed. Though the 
profits from this new Far Western crop 
have been exceptionally high and will con- 
tinue to be high, owing to the limited area 
capable of producing long-staple cotton, 
the acreage planted to the crop in the Salt 
River valley is growing with commendable 
slowness. Labor for picking is difficult to 
obtain; the importation of negroes from the 
South is discouraged; Asiatic labor is not 
wanted. Arizona wants its irrigated valleys 
to be a white man’s country. Throughout 
the cotton districts farmers are advised to 
put in no more cotton than they, their 
families and their customary help can 
handle with no outside help; exclusive 
cotton plantations are discouraged until the 
time when the home supply of labor will be 
sufficient to handle the output of large areas. 
Seuthern’ upland cotton sold for twelve 
cents in March; the cotton of the Salt 
River’s neighbor across the California line, 
of the Yuma district and of the Imperial 
valley, brought fourteen to sixteen cents a 
pound. This year the production of Du- 
rango long-staple and upland cotton in the 
Imperial valley will probably reach fifty 
thousand bales. It’s only a bagatelle com- 
pared with the twelve million bales of 
Southern cotton, but the steady, continued 
growth of the cotton area, the steady in- 
crease in the acre-yield and the steady im- 
provement in the quality of the output 
have proved the Southwest’s ability to do 
away with the world’s chronic deficit in 
high-grade long-staple cotton. 
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J. D. Trenholme, law-and-order champion, defeated in the 
mayoralty race at Seattle, in March 





Prying the Lid Off Seattle 


IRAM C. Gill smokes a corn-cob pipe 

and has a large criminal-law practice. 
Four years ago he was elected mayor of 
Seattle on a “liberal” platform. Three 
years ago his chief of police was sent to the 
penitentiary, having accepted hush money 
from the underworld; Gill himself was re- 
called. Two years ago Gill, clamoring for 
vindication, was defeated when he again 
attempted to reach the mayor’s chair. 
This year Gill, vowing that he had reformed 
and would surely sit on the lid, received 
the largest number of votes in Seattle’s 
municipal primary February 17th. J. D. 
Trenholme, business man and_ law-and- 
order champion, was second and entered 
the finals with the former open-town ad- 
vocate. Judge Richard Winsor, candidate 
of the moderate Socialists, missed the 
nomination by a few hundred votes. Had 





Hiram C. Gill, once recalled as Mayor, reélected Mayor in 
the Seattle election by the aid of the Socialist vote 


he won out, Seattle’s choice would have 
been restricted to Gillism and Socialism. 

Throughout the West a large though de- 
creasing element of the population sincerely 
believes that a “wide-open” condition is 
good for business. This element deplores 
the suppression of public gambling, of 
restricted districts and assignation houses. 
The individuals composing this element 
may never drink, smoke, chew or gamble, 
may lead most respectable lives, may know 
nothing whatsoever of the underworld 
and its denizens, but they still vaguely 
believe that a wide-open condition stimu- 
lates the legitimate business of a com- 
munity. The vote of this element elected 
Gill four years ago; it helped to recall him 
when graft and corruption were proven 
under his administration, and the vote of 
this element, demonstrating that an un- 
expressed desire to relax the stringent 
supervision over vice was stronger than a 
fear of the resulting graft and extravagance, 
played the deciding role in the municipal 
election. 

Until the adverse or beneficial effect of 
rampant vice upon legitimate business is 
clearly demonstrated, the vote of this 
element will be an important factor in 
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The clubhouse of the Multnomah Athletic Club, costing a quarter of a million dollars, is unlike every important athletic 
club in the country because it is not divorced from its athletic fields. It stands on nine acres of athletic grounds in the city 
of Portland. It is also distinctive in that the Club sells no alcoholic beverages 


every large city. In Seattle the situation 
was complicated by the intrusion into the 
mayoralty campaign of the fight between 
the municipal electric plant and the public 
service corporation, Seattle having entered 
both the power, light and traction fields. 

On March 3 Gill was victorious by an 
astonishing majority and, unless recalled 
again, will determine the policy of Seattle for 
the next two years. His election, however, 
does not mean that a majority of Seattle’s 
citizens favors a wide-open town. Without 
the Socialist vote, thrown to Gill largely 
because of his loud advocacy of municipal 
ownership, Trenholme would have been 
elected. Gill’s victory, though, has fur- 
nished the Washington white-ribboners a 
powerful argument for state-wide pro- 
hibition. 








Arid Amateur Athletics 


HE Multnomah Amateur Athletic 
Club of Portland, Oregon, has 
thirty-five hundred members. It has, 
within five minutes’ walk of the city’s 


heart, a building costing a quarter of 

million, built for and used exclusively by 
the club, with a complete equipment includ- 
ing a swimming pool, gymnasium, handball 
and squash courts and an indoor golf course. 
The grounds of the New York Athletic 
Club are an hour and a half by rail and water 
from the main building; the indoor and out- 
door activities of every important athletic 
club in the country are cleft in twain by the 
divorce of clubhouse and athletic field— 
except in Portland. The Multnomah build- 
ing stands on nine acres. The veranda of 
the clubhouse overlooks an athletic field 
surrounded by a five-lap track. The field 
is large enough for a full-size diamond. It 
has grand-stand and_ bleachers seating 
fifteen thousand; it has acoustic properties 
so perfect that the creak of the wound-up 
pitcher’s joints can be distinctly heard in the 
grand-stand’s highest, farthest corner. 

In the field of Western amateur athletics 
the Multnomah Club plays an important, 
expensive part; its teams have gained hon- 
ors at the Olympic games. It maintains a 
large staff of expert instructors whose 
services are free to the members. 

This club sells no alcoholic beverages. 

It has no bar, no highball profits. 

Despite the aridity of the meals, the 
dining-room pays its way. 

The attention of financial committees 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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The Victrola gives everybody 
the kind of music they like best 


Its mission is to bring to you the best music 
of every kind—and just as it presents to you 
the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest 
opera stars and the superb art of the most 
celebrated instrumentalists, so in the lighter | 
forms of music it offers you entertainment by | 
the most noted talent. 

With a Victrola you can change at will from 
the classical to the mirth-provoking—one 
moment you are in fancy transported to the 
Metropolitan Opera House and hear Caruso 
and other famous artists, the next you can be 
in any of the myriad of theatres along Broad- 
4 way listening to the “song hits” of the latest 
musical successes. 

And as you sit and enjoy all this wonderful 
variety of music on the Victrola, your enjoy-_ | 
ment is all the greater because of the knowl- 
edge that the music you are hearing, 
you can hear again and again, whenever, 
and as often as you wish. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will 'f 
gladly demonstrate them and play any music you | 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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wrestling with the immortal problem of 
how to establish a proper balance between 
food deficit and wet-goods gain is respect- 
fully directed to the incredible facts recited 
above. 

The example of the Multnomah Club 
is cited not as a sermon against Demon Rum, 
but merely to prove that alcohol and ath- 
letics are not necessarily synonymous. As 
a result of its well-established policy the 
club’s activity and its sphere of influence 
have been extended far into the home, al- 
most into the cradle. In many instances 
father, mother, son and daughter are 
members of the club; twice a week the 
clubhouse is turned over to the women 
members for whom special marble-and- 
mirror dressing rooms have been built. 
The juniors, boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and eighteen, gather to plunge 
and gym in droves during their allotted 
hours. 

Few institutions reflect as faithfully the 
spirit of the community that gave them 
birth as the Multnomah Club mirrors the 
kindly, neighborly spirit of Portland. 








Salmon Day and the Color Line 

VERY dog has his day, except the dog 

salmon. He was not included in the 
program of Salmon Day on March thir- 
teenth. The Royal Chinook from the 
Columbia, the silverside from Puget Sound, 
the tyee from British Columbia, the cohoes 
from the Alaskan rivers, all these were 
invited to the feast, appeared in state upon 
a hundred thousand tables in homes, ho- 
tels and dining-cars four days before the 
Orangeman took the other side of the street, 
but the dog, or chum salmon, was not 
bidden. The hosts drew the color line. 
Like Jack London’s readers, they wanted 
red meat, the redder the better. The chum 
salmon is white to the bone. The Indians 
used to freeze his carcass and feed it, to 
their dogs—before the dogs were eaten in 
turn. Through this practice the dog sal- 
mon acquired a name and a reputation he 
does not deserve. His meat does not fall 
below the high standard of nutritive value 
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set by his aristocratic cousins; the flavor is ex- 
cellent but—give a dog abad name, etc., etc. 

Salmon Day is a recent institution desig- 
nated to stimulate the consumption of the 
finest deep-sea fish that ever took the hook 
or entered the net. Ten years ago Salmon 
Day would have been celebrated with the 
reverse English. The supply of this king 
among canned sea-foods was diminishing, 
danger of ultimate extinction was in the 
air. This danger has passed. Where the 
run of salmon is not stationary it shows 
signs of increasing, thanks to the united 
efforts of the fishermen and packers of the 
Pacific Coast states and of the Federal 
Government. In view of the continued 
decrease in the number of meat animals, 
the efforts of these agencies to preserve 
and augment the source of a most nu- 
tritious, highly palatable, low-priced food 
deserve recognition and support, not one 
day but fifty-two weeks every year, es- 
pecially as Pacific Coast salmon in these 
refrigerated days of rapid transit may be 
obtained absolutely fresh and frozen as 
far East as the Atlantic Coast. The canned 
or smoked red meat of the salmon needs 
no analytical introduction to convince the 
most fastidious gourmand of its flavor and 
filling quality. In Europe it is a luxury; 
in America, thanks to the Pacific Coast, 
it is an inexpensive food served in the 
humblest cottage. Its price to the con- 
sumer has not. increased, a unique dis- 
tinction in these days of skylarking food 
bills. But the consumer who draws the 
color line and allows the carcass of the 
white-meat salmon to rot along the north- 
ern rivers by the million every year is 
cheating himself. 

Here is hoping that the dog salmon will 
soon have his Day! The consumer of three 
squares a day needs the education for his 
own benefit. 





Safety First! 
HEN Kipling the stripling visited 
the United States in 1887 he mar- 
veled at the calm, intrepid confidence of 
the engineers and conductors who “guessed”’ 
(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Do you realize the full meaning 


of the Campbell Kids? 


Behind their whimsical pranks and droll sayings 

is a serious purpose of direct importance to you. 

’ For the main object-in-life of these rollicking 
youngsters is to remind you of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


To remind you that it is good for your own young 
people as well as the older ones; that its lively and en- 
ticing flavor adds to the enjoyment of life just as its 
wholesome quality helps to promote good digestion and 
robust health; and that you cannot too often remem- 
ber and act on these facts for the well-being of the 
whole family. How about today? 
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that their trains would make the climb up own personnel. The first award of this 


the mountains all right, who with equal 


nonchalance “guessed” the coaches down the Pacific Company, 
The American public’s forty-one railroads, representing a total 


grades again. 


seeming indifference to the fearful risks of 


haphazard train 


English traveler. 
ling’s visit many 


continued to run 
orders and take 
they saw the 
smoke of the 
train approach- 
ing from the 
opposite direc- 
tion. The pub- 
lic seemed cal- 
lous, indifferent. 

Things have 
changed. Train 
operation no 
longer proceeds 


medal was made in 1913 to the Southern 
competition with 


of over 800,000,000 locomotive miles run. 


operation astonished the The showing of the winning company is 

For years after Kip- particularly notable in that not a single 
devil-may-care engineers passenger was killed in a train accident 
“on smoke,” to disregard during the year. But the Southern Pacific’s 
to the siding only when _ record is still more remarkable because it 
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The E. H. Harriman gold medal, awarded in 1913, through the 





shows not one 
fatality to its 
passengers 
through collis- 
ions, derail- 
ments or other 
train accidents 
during the last 
five years. Dur- 
ing that time 
the Company, 
operating nearly 
12,000 miles of 





by guesswork. 
Public opinion railroad, has 
is no longer handled over 
callous; it has, with good reason, become 200,000,000 passengers, or more than 
extremely sensitive in the matter of railroad twice the entire population of the United 
wrecks. Passengers have become educated. States, an average distance of forty-five 
They no longer insist upon excessive speed. miles. In the United Kingdom, where the 
They demand close adherence to schedules, Wild West conditions of American life are 
comfort, service and, above all,theydemand under observation and where great im- 
safety. They want to get to the otherend munity from casualty to passengers on 
on time, but they also want to get there railroads is often claimed, statistics show 
alive, with a whole skin and unbroken _ that on 23,000 miles of road, less than twice 
bones. the road mileage of the Southern Pacific, 

The American Museum of Safety, founded the number of passengers killed in train 
in New York in rg11, and twelfth in the accidents during the five years ending De- 
world series of twenty-five museums of cember 31, 1912, was fifty-eight compared 
safety, reports as coming daily to the with none during the last five years for the 
Museum evidences of an awakened interest Wild West road. The number of passengers 
on the part of great industrialists to in- carried in the United Kingdom was less 
troduce measures of safety for the protec- than eight times the number carried by the 
tion not alone of their own workers but also Southern Pacific. The award of this medal 
of the public. A number of medals or can not fail to awaken the interest of those 
awards have been established under the roads which have not yet realized their 
direction of the Museum with a view to obligation to the community and_ will 
stimulating the invention and installation stimulate others to increased effort in the 
of safety devices in all industries. Among conservation of human life. The title of 
others, the E. H. Harriman Memorial Gold ‘‘safest railroad in the United States” is 
Medal is awarded by the Museumannually, one worth striving for. At the same time, 
for the purpose of stimulating a direct such awards serve to create a better under- 
effort for the conservation of human life, standing on the part of the public of what 
to the American steam railway making the _ the railroads are doing to make safer con- 
best record in accident prevention and in- ditions of travel and to safeguard their 
dustrial hygiene affecting the public and its own personnel. 


American Museum of Safety, to the Southern Pacific 
Company as the safest railroad in the country 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles Telephones 
enough to build a stock- a > 
ade around California — 


12,480,000 of them, worth Se 7 : 
in the lumber yard about ue VO 
$40,000,000. ia 


enough tostring around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 
of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with 
equipment, cost at the 


factory $45,000,000. 





Wire 
to coil around the earth Bi. Switchboard 
62\ times— | 9,460,000 | 7" _— ina ae bhi 
miles of it, worth about E We thirty-six miles —55,000 


$100,000,000, includ- H ee z of them, which cost, un- 
ing 260,000 tons of we assembled, $90,000,000. 
copper, worth $88,- ; 


000,000. 
‘ Buildings 
Lead and Tin sufficient to house a city of 
to load 6,600 coal cars eae ory -  150,000—more than athou- 
—being 659,960,000 3; 2B: ui*-: sand buildings, which, un- 
pounds, worth more ‘j) )- on (wt furnished, and without land, 
than $37,000,000. i feese ein? cost $44,000,000. 
SS ai 
Conduits People 


to go five times through 
the earth from pole to 
pole— 225,778,000 
feet, worth in the ware- 


house $9,000,000. 


equal in numbers to the 
entire population of Wy- 
oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
tem employes, not in- 
cluding those of connect- 
ing companies. 





The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and offices; the switchboards housed. connected and supplemented with 
other machinery. and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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THE MAN WHO WON 


(Continued from page 819) 


“How could you think of this bare, hope- 
less place as home?” he returned. “I know 
this desert country. It’s been my life for 
years. My life has been like that of the 
other men here. You were perfectly right, 
in that first talk of ours, when you called 
this a life of makeshifts. There isn’t 
a man of us who isn’t hungry for some- 
thing better. It isn’t here. The sum and 
substance of this country is desolation. 
Home—the sort of home you’re thinking 
about—is just like any other living thing; 
it can’t grow in a barren soil. This isn’t 
a home-maker’s land.” 

She smiled at him as one who indulges 
a foolish vagary. ‘Now you are mistaken” 
she said. ‘‘A home may grow wherever 
the love of home plants it. No place is 
unfriendly. My father’s and mother’s 
families have been pioneers in America for 
two centuries. Every generation has made 
a home for itself in a new wilderness. 
They’ve always been frontiersmen, living 
at the outer edges of things, where life was 
rough—in Pennsylvania and Ohio and IIli- 
nois and Iowa; and they’ve always made 
homes—real homes. None of them has 
failed, anywhere. They couldn’t fail. We 
shan’t fail here.” As he listened, Burdick 
found himself curiously stirred. 

“T wonder if, by any chance, you may be 
right?” he said. 

“Why, of course!’ she cried. ‘We can’t 
by any chance be wrong.” 

““Why hasn’t it happened here before 
now?” he questioned. “Others have tried.” 

“No doubt” she said simply. “And they 
have failed. And that’s why you think we 
must fail too. But we shan’t, because 
we’re putting love into it. You said you’ve 
noticed a difference. Well, that’s it. 
Homes don’t grow of themselves anywhere. 
There’s just one thing that can give them 
life—I mean love. That’s the only atmos- 
phere that counts. Why, what is it that 
has conquered a continent of wilderness? 
It hasn’t been the craze for adventure; it’s 
been the passion of the home-maker.” 

He had followed her every word with 
unwavering attention. Although he had 
challenged her idea as impossible of ful- 
filment, he knew that the strongest desire 
of his own heart could not have found 
clearer expression; yet it seemed utterly 
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beyond reason, for all that. His life had 
taught him that fond desires were to be 
kept bitted and reined by reason, else this 
would be a mad world. He sought to 
divert the talk into a lighter channel, to 
relieve the tension of his own thoughts. 

“You may be right” he said, with an 
effort at lightness. “‘You’re talking woman- 
talk now. I’m not going to be the one to 
dispute with you about that part of it. 
This is bachelor-land now—a man-country; 
the work is men’s work. Women haven’t 
had much to do with the life yet. They 
think it must be somehow inferior to the 
life they can share in. Maybe it is; I 
don’t know.” Then, because he realized 
that he was trifling with the truth, he 
checked himself. ‘Oh, yes, I do know!” 
he cried. “This life will be nothing but a 
poor counterfeit of real living until good 
women have come into it; and we can’t ask 
them to come until we have found out how 
to give them homes. That’s true enough. 
But—” he interrupted himself again. 
“What’s the use? I asked you to come here 
so I might have a chance to argue you out 
of your folly; but if we had a little more 
time I’m not sure that you wouldn’t have 
me routed. I’m half sorry there isn’t time. 
Your faith about the country is cheerfuller 
than mine, any way. I'd like to wish you 
luck in it, if you'll let me.” 

He held out his hand toward her. She 
rose from her chair and went to his cot, 
giving her hand without hesitation. He took 
it between both of his and held it firmly. 

“You have perfect faith in what you’ve 
been saying, haven’t you?” he asked. 

She smiled upon him in all friendliness. 
“Tf faith is better than certain knowledge, 
then you may call it faith” she said. “I 
know what we shall do here.” 

He lay for a moment, looking up at her 
serenely beautiful face, and his hands 
tightened their grasp. ‘‘With all my heart, 
I wish all good things for you,” he said 
with deep feeling. ‘“You’re going to find 
it rougher and harder thin you think; but 
you know the master-word that smooths 
most of the rough places—love.” 

He dropped her hand quickly, frowning, 
annoyed. Billy Fortune stood near the 
tent door, looking in. 

“Oh, excuse me!” said Billy, and began 
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888 The Man Who Won: 


to back away with a fine show of confusion; 
but Burdick called him back sharply. 

“Billy, wait! Have you come to take me 
home? Is your wagon ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Billy; “but there ain’t 
any particular rush. I’d just as soon wait 
a little.” It was said with an almost cher- 
ubic innocence on the surface, a satanic 
audacity lurking beneath. 

“Bring the wagon here, and bring some 
one to help you lift me” Burdick ordered. 
When Billy was gone, he turned again to 
the girl. She had not moved from her 
place at his side. She was holding out to 
him the photograph she had taken, on that 
earlier day, from the jumbled odds and 
ends of his possessions lying on the table. 

“T must give this back to you” she said 
very quietly. “I have been keeping it for 
you. Ipicked it up in here one day while 
you were ill. I thought you would like to 
have it cared for.” 

She saw a dark flush sweep over his face 
and then pass, leaving a deep pallor. He 
took the photograph and held it before 
his eyes, staring at it intently. 

“Ves—thank you” he said, as if under 
compulsion. She left him then, as Billy 
Fortune drew up before the tent with his 
wagon. 

They had planned to drive on that first 
day only so far as old Scott’s sheep camp, 
to test Burdick’s strength, going on to 
headquarters thereafter a few miles at a 
time. He was comfortable enough upon 
his pallet; or, if he felt discomfort in the 
first hour of the ride his mind was too 
much occupied with other things to let 
him be fully conscious of it. Half reclining, 
resting against blankets and pillows, he 
was looking back at the cool shadows of the 
massed cottonwoods about the springs, 
watching them recede slowly into distance 
as the wagon passed upon its way over 
the sandy trail. The grove and its associa- 
tions had become very real to him in these 
few weeks; he was going back to his habit- 
ual life not so much with reluctance or 
regret as with a vivid appreciation of what 
the experience had meant. His mind, no 
less than his body, had lived through a sort 
of retreat. He had had time for thinking, 
for taking account of himself, for seeing 
things in perspective and gauging values. 

The grove lay in sight for a long time, 
though by and by its details were lost in 
the yellow dust-haze, and it appeared only 
as a pale blot upon the desert. As he 
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watched, Burdick found himself oppressed 
by dull lassitude of mind. He abandoned 
the effort of thinking. The events of those 
weeks assumed the quality of a dream 
clearly remembered but not of the stuff 
of waking hours. His old responsibilities 
were beginning to loom large again as he 
drew nearer and nearer to his quarters. 
Toward noon, when a turn of the trail 
around a hill shut the grove from sight, 
he spoke to Billy, lounging on the seat. 

“Before I was hurt” he said, ‘‘the Bates 
ranch had started drilling a well at the foot 
of the Buttes. How did they get along 
with it?” 

Billy had been waiting impatiently for 
the beginning of talk. He was disappointed 
by this prosaic question; he had hoped for 
something better worth while. 

“They struck water at a couple hundred 
feet” he said; “but they pumped her dry in a 
couple of hours. They’re drillin’ deeper now. 
It’s a ground-hog case with them people.” 

“So it is with us” Burdick said, ‘“‘and 
with everybody else in here between the 
railroads. There’s no living water worth 
mentioning, the boys tell me, this side of 
the Platte. I don’t know what we can do 
except to start a lot of wells.” 

“Tf I was doin’ it” said Billy, “I’d try 
crossin’ my sheep with camels; or else 
mebbe with kangaroos, so they could pack 
their water with ’em, or else go get it. 
Then you’d have somethin’.” When his 
sensibilities were rasped, he was apt to 
show it by a bit of mental extravagance. 
“Sheep-raisin’ is a fool business, any way” 
he added. ‘“I’d want some kind of critter 
that could look after itself, if it couldn’t 
do nothin’ more than just run fast. All a 
sheep can do is to stand around and blat 
about its troubles. If you could even breed 
the blat out of ’em, it would help some.” 

“What I like most about you, Billy” 
Burdick said soberly, “is that you’re always 
so intensely practical, when there’s any- 
thing to be thought out.” 

Billy looked back over his shoulder and 
grinned. ‘Well, there’s always got to be 
one of them kind of people around a ranch, 
to keep things movin’ and think up things. 
Anybody can think about puttin’ down a 
well; that don’t take any brightness.” 
But, beneath this verbal froth, he was con- 
sidering seriously. “What you goin’ to do 
now about them springs, back yonder?” he 
asked. “We made a bully start but a bum 
finish that first time, didn’t we?” 
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8go The Man Who Won: 


Burdick did not answer at once. “I 
don’t know what we’ll do” he said presently. 
“We won’t try it the same way, next time. 
And we have some other things to do 
first.” 

There was a little silence, while Billy 
picked his way carefully over a stony 
stretch of the trail. “That’s the job I was 
hired for” he said then. “I expect we’d 
better call it off, hadn’t we?” 

Cass turned about to look at him. 
“What do you mean, Billy?” he asked. 

“Sixty-five a month and my board is too 
much money for what I’m doin’ now, just 
potterin’ round” Billy returned. “I’m 
goin’ to quit you.” 

Burdick laughed, then put out his hand 
suddenly and laid it upon Billy’s arm. 
“Quit me? Oh, no, you’re not! Don’t be 
foolish. Why, man, after what you’ve 
done for me—’ 

“That’s just it!” Billy interrupted. 
“After what I’ve done for you! If you was 
to offer to pay me money for the thing I 
did, I’d get mad, wouldn’t I? I sure 
would! Well, but you figure I’m goin’ to 
be willin’ to stick around and let you pay 
me more than you’d have to pay somebody 
else for the work I’d do, and me gettin’ 
fat and lazy, and knowin’ you wouldn’t 
fire me, and growin’ jusi triflin’ and no- 
’count. You reckon I’m goin’ to take that 
and be thankful. Well, I ain’t. I’m goin’ 
to quit you, just as soon as I can get you 
took care of at the ranch. I’ve got me 
another job.” 

“Where are you going?” 
manded. 

“Me? Oh, I’ve got a job at the Carson 
place, helpin’ ’em irrigate. Them two 
don’t know any more about how to use 
water than a couple of suckin’ kids. It’s 
scandalous! They need somebody to help 
‘em, if they’re goin’ to make a goof it. It’s 
a steady job. They’re real nice people too.” 

Burdick puzzled over that for a moment, 
scanning Billy’s face for signs. He decided 
that Billy was fooling. “You'll make a 
jewel of a farmer!” he commented. 

“Why, yes” Billy agreed: “Me and 
them two lads ought to do pretty fair at it. 
Besides, I can help ’em with their house. 
They’re both of ’em sort of clumsy with the 
ax, trimmin’ their logs. I’m pretty good 
at that. I can do lots of things for ’em. 
And then, it’ll be pretty pleasant livin’ 
where there’s some shade, and_ havin’ 
women to look at when I ain’t busy. Mrs. 


Burdick de- 
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Carson, she sewed up a rip for me in my 
shirt-sleeve this mornin’.” 

Burdick looked at him again, more 
intently. “Billy” he said, “I more than 
half believe you mean it.” 

“Oh, do you?” asked Billy. 
do I. Ain’t that funny? 
really so.” 

“Why in the world did you do it?” Cass 
demanded. 

“T’ve told you just exactly why.” In his 
turn, Billy gave Burdick’s face a close 
scrutiny. ‘‘Gee whiz!” he remarked. “By 
the look of you, a body would think you 
didn’t like it. A body might think you was 
still down on them folks. If a body hadn’t 
just happened to run in on you this mornin’, 
he might think—”’ 

Burdick spoke sharply. “You had no 
right to think anything at all, because of 
what you saw this morning. There was 
absolutely nothing in that.” 

Billy indulged himself in a long, search- 
ing stare, then squared around in his seat, 
looking straight ahead. “All right!’ he 


“Well, so 
Mebbe it’s 


announced. “I ain’t thinkin’ a_ blessed 
thing. But, Judas Priest!” 


He maintained stolid silence until they 
came to Scott’s camp, a half-hour later. 
There Burdick was lifted down to a bed 
made upon the ground, in the narrow shad- 
ow of the sheep-wagon. There was no 
other shelter from the midday sun. It was 
well past the dinner hour in camp; Scott 
and Squint Wade were out on the hills 
with the herd; but Billy kindled a small fire 
and made coffee, and he and Burdick ate 
what was to be found in the mess-box— 
unappetizing left-overs, cold biscuits, cold 
bacon and cold rice, all seasoned with the 
gritty wind-blown dust. The discomfort 
was great. There was no water at the 
wagon. Billy found the creek shrunken to 
a series of shallow pools, their sandy mar- 
gins trampled hard by the hoofs of the 
sheep, the water they held unfit for use. 

“T’ve got to hunt some up” Billy said. 
“Ours is all gone. There used to be a little 
bit of a spring back in the hills, over yonder, 
that didn’t go dry. I reckon I can find it. 
I ought to ride over and back in an hour or 
so. It ain’t goin’ to hurt to leave you here 
by yourself for that long. I’ve got it to do, 
any way; we’ll sure need the water, before 
evenin’. It looks as if these boys had been 
boilin’ the creek water and drinkin’ it; but 
I'll be jiggered if I will. I'll get back as 
quick as I can.” 
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He put a camp saddle upon one of the 
horses of his téam and set off upon his 
errand, but turned and rode back, fumbling 
in his pockets. “I brought some mail for 
you from the ranch” he said. ‘“‘Mebbe it’ll 
keep you amused some while I’m gone— 
if I can find it. Dve got it some place or 
other. It ain’t on me; I guess I must have 
left it in the wagon.” 

He brought Burdick a dozen letters, then 
rode away. Left alone, Burdick fingered 
the packet listlessly, uninterested, loth to 
tax himself with the possible frets it held. 
The address upon one of the envelopes 
caught his attention and dispelled this 
mood in a flash. The others fell from his 
hands; this one he held before him for a 
long time before he opened it. The lines 
were firm, strong, yet unmistakably fem- 
inine. It was a letter of many pages, un- 
restrained, pleading, rising now and again 
to a passionate height of appeal; and it was 
signed “Katherine.” 

“Dear Heart, I waited so patiently, yet with 
such thrilling eagerness, for your answer to my 
letter; and while I waited, I dreamed fond 
dreams of what the answer would be—that 
you would come to me. For three long weeks 
there was no word from you; and then one day 
I read of your injury. It was a meager little 
account—‘shot in a dispute over boundary 
lines’ it said. How badly you were hurt it did 
not say. As I read, and afterwards, my feel- 
ing was not all of sorrow for your suffering. 
Don’t blame me for that; I couldn’t help it. 

It hurt me that you were in pain; but along 

with that went the thought: ‘If it had not 

been for this, he would have written; he would 
surely have come to me.’ I was trying to ex- 
cuse you, clinging to little floating straws of 
hope. That was the only hope I could find. 

“T have found out that you are growing 
stronger. I could not help doing what I did. 

I did not know whether you were living or 

dead. I wrote to your ranch and asked that 

some one would tell me about you. One of 
your men answered my question. He wrote 

a strange letter, half jesting, half earnest; but 

he told me what I wanted to know. His letter 

made me glad. His very name seemed a good 
omen: William Fortune. 

“T know that you are living and growing 
stronger; and in my heart [ know that when 
you are strong enough you will come to me. 
You must. To see you once more means life 
to me. I am not allowing myself to think 
beyond that. Just to see you is all I dare ask. 

“T love you. All that I am, all that I hope 
to become, is said when I say that. After what 
is past, you know what it costs me to say that. 
But I am not counting the cost. Whatever 
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the cost to my pride or in any other way, it 
would be trivial if only it would bring another 
meeting with you and the possibility of under- 
standing between us. I shall not give up until 
I know certainly that such possibility is gone. 

“T have done violence to your ideals, in 
some ways. In those old days I was not all 
you wished me to be, and still less what I 
wished myself to be for you. But I was always 
honest with you. And that was long ago! 
Five years is a long time when it is taken out of 
the richest part of life. Those years have 
brought change to both of us. They have 
shown me my supreme need of you as I did 
not know it before. You are a strong man; 
but have you not come to feel, more than ever, 
the need of what I might be to you? And have 
you not learned to judge more gently? Could 
you not be willing now to surrender something 
for what I would give you? I would give you 
great love. Dear heart, come!” 


Burdick crushed the sheets in his hand, 
holding them fast, throwing his arms across 
his face, lying quite still. So Billy Fortune 
found him at the end of an hour, when he 
returned to camp with his water. Billy 
thought him asleep. The shadow of the 
wagon had shifted so that Burdick’s head 
lay in the sunlight. Gently Billy tried to 
move the heavy wagon, to make the shadow 
fall right again. As he struggled at his 
task, he saw that Burdick was looking up 
at him, heavy-eyed. 

“Hello!” Billy said. ‘You ain’t sleepin’. 
Til just pull your blanket along, then; 
it'll be a heap easier. I brought some water 
that’ll do to drink. Want some?” But 
Burdick put the offered cup aside. 

“Billy” he said, “while I was sick, you 
had a letter from Katherine Gordon, ask- 
ing about my accident, and you answered 
it. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

The quéstion was wholly unexpected, 
and it caught Billy wholly unprepared for 
a glib explanation. ‘‘What would have 
been the good?” he returned. “TI figured 
that if it amounted to anything she’d 
tell you herself; and if it didn’t amount to 
nothin’, what was the use botherin’ you 
with it? I didn’t have any way of knowin’.” 

“Don’t take the saddle off your horse” 
Burdick ordered. “You have some more 
riding to do. I want you to get a telegram 
off for me, just as soon as you can get toa 
wire. Lift me up a little, so I can write it.” 

The message Billy carried gave him 
something to think about as he rode: 

“T shall come to you on the first possible 
day.” 
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To produce dairy products at lowest cost is the problem of the practical dairyman. Yolo county’s climatic 
conditions, rich soil and irrigation make this county what it is—a dairyman’s idea 


Twenty to Forty -Acre 


s and Success—Yolo 


By EMERSON Hott 


OLO county epitomizes its chief claims to 

recognition thus: the longest river frontage 
of any California county; the production of the 
best live-stock; selection, over seventy-seven lo- 
calities considered, as the home of the California 
State University experimental farm; first county 
in California to support a free county library; not 
a dollar of county indebtedness. 

It is characteristic of every community to be 
more or less boastful. The use of superlatives is a 
prerogative diflicult to resist when one is getting 
right down to serious study of a community’s re- 
sources. And yet the recorder of a community’s 
progress does not mean to appear boastful. He 
merely sees and seizes certain points of excellency 
which appeal as claimants upon the attention of 
the homeseeker. Yolo has a right to boast, for 
Yolo is a county of superlative worth. Yet the 
chief claims as given are as nothing to what might 
be claimed for climate, soil, productivity and those 
other prerequisites of modern life and modern com- 
munity comfort—good roads, good schools, good 
churches, good markets, good people. All of these 
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Yolo has, but makes no boast of them, taking them 
as a mere matter of course. 

That Yolo has a great river frontage on the Sac- 
ramento river means much. It means competitive 
river and rail transportation and a resultant saving 
and efficiency in the marketing of products. 

Yolo’s live-stock captures more than one-half 
the premiums over all competitors, indicating that 
Yolo is a leader in the breeding and raising of live- 
stock. That Yolo is, and more. Individual cows 
of some of Yolo county’s dairy herds have knocked 
the high spots off world’s records. Two cows in a 
single herd hold top-notch records for milk pro- 
duction. Yolo’s dairies are among the best in Cali- 
fornia, and that means something more than idle 
statement.. Here live-stock breeding has been 
more than a hobby. It has been the development 
of stock of such excellence and importance as to 
command the attention of the entire live-stock 
world. What accounts for it? An ideal climate and 
successful alfalfa production—a combination in- 
suring abundant success. 

When the state authorities selected Yolo county 
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While grain-farming is giving way to more intensified agricultural activities, the yield in Yolo indicates the 


productivity of soil which some day 


as a location for the experimental farm conducted 
in conjunction with the State University they put 
a distinct feather in the cap of Yoloans. For did 
they not select Yolo after a most careful consider- 
ation of every available location, taking into con- 
sideration every phase that might enter into the 
success of such work? The State farm is the pride 
of Californians. Could it help but be a mark of 
highest acclaim for Yolo’s soil and climate? 

That Yolo was the first county in California to 
adopt and support a free county library is indic- 
ative of the live interest that every Yoloan has in 
the things which make for the uplift and comfort 
It means also 
Fora 


and pleasure of the people of Yolo. 
good roads, good schools and good churches. 
library is but an indication of progress and follows 
these other more necessary requirements of a com- 
munity. 

“Not a dollar of county indebtedness” indicates 
a careful administration of the county’s business. 
What would you think, Mr. Homeseeker, if your 
county officials would lower the tax rate ten cents 
because a surplus was accumulating in the county 
treasury? What would you think of this were the 
tax rate of your county already next to the lowest 
in a territory comprised of twenty or thirty coun- 
ties? P 

Yolo county is a rich fertile county. It lies north 
of San Francisco in the very center of the great 
Sacramento valley. Its eastern border is the great 
Sacramento river and right across from the county 
glistens the gilded dome of the state capitol of 


California. It has many lively cities, excellent 
transportation facilities, cheap and _ unlimited 
irrigation facilities, prosperous banks and_pros- 


perous people. It has many thousands of acres of 
rich delta land and it has many thousands of acres 
of excellent fruit and grain land. 


will be devoted to orchards and gardens 


Not so many years ago Yolo was a county of 
Now it is fast becoming a county of 
Only a few years ago the 
thousand-acre farm was the unit. Now the ten and 
twenty acre farm is the unit. Irrigation brought 
sub-division, and sub-division brought more people 


grain farmers. 
fruit and dairy farmers. 


and increased production. 
What are the crops raised? The money-making 
crops, the crops that keep a man busy with twenty 
acres—almonds, apricots, prunes, 
grapes, raisin grapes, pears, plums, olives, oranges 
and lemons, apples, cherries, hops and alfalfa. 
The advantages of competitive rail and water 
transportation, together with convenient shipping 
points, are not to be passed by lightly by the sett! 


peaches, figs, 


ler. 
Especially valuable are these advantages in the mar- 
keting of fresh fruits and products of the dairy farm, 
which must necessarily reach a market at the period 
of their greatest marketing value. 

What of the price of land? From forty to four 
hundred dollars an acre, which means a variation 
according to location and improvements. These 
prices are advantageous to the settler as he will 
find by a study and comparison of California lands 
in general, and specialized crop lands in particular. 

The Yolo county authorities say this to the pros- 
pective settler and homeseeker: ‘‘We recommend 
that the farmer from the East, after a careful 
study of all of Yolo county, obtain a twenty to 
forty acre tract, devote his attention to dairying 
and alfalfa, with a few hogs and chickens, in the 
meanwhile planting a small orchard to oranges, 
lemons, figs, prunes, walnuts, almonds and berries. 
But by giving his attention first to live-stock and 
alfalfa, thereby producing something for the market 
almost every day in the year, we are certain he will 
make a success.” 

Twenty to forty acres—and success in Yolo! 
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Development Section: Kern County, California 


The Way They Do Things in Kern 












By Otis HYMER 


NE of the most novel really big festivals 

ever planned is that which will be celebrated 
in Bakersfield, California, in about three 
weeks, and while distinctly novel it is yet thor- 
oughly typical of the state and section it repre- 
sents. In the same grand program, though a week 
is required to stage it, a whole fleet of aeroplanes, 
representing the latest victory of man over the ele- 
ments, will fly; and on the ground below, a rodeo 
lasting four days will call together the cow-boys 
from the North, the West and the immense South- 
west, in contests that typify the oldest occupation 
and sports of white men in the state. 

The same antithesis applies to the races of this 
celebration. The will witness horse 
races that are fast at 2:10, and automobile races 
that fairly burn the air like a comet as they cover 
three miles in the same period. The program is 
novel for the number of departments of ancient 
and modern sports it combines. 

It is typical because California is a land of the 
old and the new. This is one of the features of 
constant delight to the tourist. The mission church 
of past centuries and the modern sky-scraper are 
seen side by side. Adobe houses are revered for 
their historic interest and progress in its march has 
not trampled on these relics of a simpler age. The 
Bakersfield celebration is typical again of the big 
way California undertakes things. 

Rodeos, even big ones, are not unknown, though 
they must soon be a thing of the past. Cheyenne, 
Calgary, Pendleton, Oregon, and a few other cities 
have held such frontier contests, but they are a big 
undertaking and none.of these cities has attempted 
the expense of any other attraction at the same 
time, nor even during the same year. Most other 
cities have witnessed flights of aviators, but only 
a few of the large cities like Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles have been able to summon a fleet 
of the bird men of fame, who demand thousands 
for the risks they hazard in thrilling the multitude. 

Yet Bakersfield has closed contracts which 
assures these stellar attractions simultaneously and 
each is the top-notcher of its class. Ten thousand 
dollars in prizes are hung up to attract the greatest 
riders and ropers, the most famous bronco busters, 
and the champion bull-doggers of the entire coun- 
try. And if the figures were published which have 
been guaranteed to the airmen to make a 300-mile 
flight to Bakersfield and stay a week there, many 
would say it was too much for a city of twenty 
thousand people—that it is impossible. 

Three automobile races to occupy one day mean 
an outlay of several thousand dollars more. On 
top of all this, by way of good measure, a paltry 
thousand dollars has been divided up for prizes to 


spectators 
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horsemen of the San Joaquin valley, who have 
nags they think are fast, and because some of the 
guests may be sensible and old-fashioned enough 
to enjoy trotting races. 

How do the Kern people do it? It is something 
one cannot well understand without visiting that 
community. The tourists never find out, for but 
few of them ever see Bakersfield or Kern county. 
If they do it is apt to be at night. And Bakersfield 
doesn’t care. Ishkabibble! In the time it takes a 
tourist to eat a fish dinner one of Kern county’s 
gushers will deliver a thousand barrels of petroleum, 
and Jawndee is buying this on a rising market. 

The prosperity of Kern county and the rest of 
the San Joaquifi valley literally overflows the moun- 
tains of the Tehachapi and the Coast range and keeps 
the coast towns tidied up for the tourists to enthuse 
over. 

Bakersfield is a busy, substantial town without 
any frills. Likely some of her millionaires eat with 
their knives, but they are liberal and broad-gauged, 
and are game enough to spend an ordinary fortune 
on a well, and if they find it a “dry hole” it doesn’t 
even put them in bad humor. And the rest—those 
who haven’t made their million yet, are of the same 
mettle, which means they will eventually win for 
themselves and for their community. 

The California gold rush took place in ’49; the 
oil rush sixty years later. The latter of far greater 
importance, of more far reaching effect, has pro- 
duced many times the wealth of the former. Drill- 
ing for oil is not accomplished with the privation 
and hardship which was endured by many of the 
gold-seekers, and the oil prospector is not lauded 
and immortalized as is the prospector who braves 
the dangers of the desert in his quest for the yellow 
metal. But the gold ‘“diggin’s” will not and can 
never be as spectacular as the gusher. The roar of 
gas, which drives the brownish fluid a hundred feet 
into the air with a force which splinters the huge 
timbers of the derricks as though they were matches, 
scattering the oil about in a golden spray, makes a 
scene worth traveling hundreds of miles to see, and 
one feels amply repaid for the coming. 

Bakersfield has acquired world fame by being the 
center of the oil activity. Until oil was discovered 
it was a good town, owing its prosperity to the 
farming and cattle interests for the most part, the 
mining operations in the mountains assisting in no 
small degree. It was one of the last of the western 
towns to throw off the marks of the “wild and 
woolly” frontier, though it still bears evidence of 
the wide open town with its old Chinatown and the 
latter’s inevitable fan tan. Its residents are for the — 
most part men who have made their money in 
cattle or oil, and the old-timers can tell tales that 
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Trim, Neat Appearance 
Is Always Assured in Holeproof Hose 


OLES never show unexpectedly. 

And Holeproof fitstheankle per- 

fectly. More than a million peo- 

ple wear Holeproof Hosiery because 
of its style, comfort and reliability. 


But few know what it costs to com- 
bine such style with the comfort and 
“*the guaranteed six months’ wear.”’ 


Please let us tell you. Then go try 
these hose. 


vate, [folepraor 
Mie” Ffasierg 


We buy only Egyptian and wear half a year without holes 
Sea Island cotton yarns, and or tears. That is guaranteed. 
we pay an average of 74c a_ If any of the six pairs fail in 
pound for them. —32c is the that time we will replace them 
price of common yarns. with new hose free. 

Then we use every mod- 
ern machine regardless of 
what it costs us—even though 
such a machine betters only 
a single stitch. 





The genuine Holeproof is 
sold in your town. Write 
for the dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where no dealer is 
near, charges prepaid, on 

We spend for inspection receipt of remit- 
$60,000 yearly—just to guard tance. Write - 
against the smallest flaws in the  forfreebookthat 
finished product. tells all about 

Six pairs of Holeproof will | Holeproof. 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








> By invitation, member 
Holeproof Hosrery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada De cant eadi rs 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England the World Association 
= ne Pvang -_ by for six omige ge Bec Write for the freq book about 
$2.00 per box and up for six pairs 0 yomen's ve lauvoot’ Silk sloves, 
and ekikiven’s: $1.00 per box for four pairs of Ife CL, LK ve Oe i ie dete 
infants’. Above boxes guaranteed six months. CI aa ‘ 





: . , ° I sells them. These are 
$1.00 Pp box for three pairs of children’s, guar- SK Gloves omg Pa stylish gloves 


anteed three months, $2.00 per box for three that every woman has want- 








yairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per FOR WOMEN ed. Made in all sizes, lengths 
Reg. U.S. lon for three pairs of women’s si’k Holeproof aiid iaolord: ; 
Pat. Office, 1906 stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. (529, 
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goo 
will raise the hair on the head and send chills 
down the spine of the tenderfoot. 

It is eminently fitting that there should be held 
the rodeo celebration planned for April. This will 
be one full week of fun and frolic, along lines en- 
tirely new. There will be features of the frontier 
stage-coach days, features of the cattle range, 
bucking broncos and roping contests; but along- 
side the rolling, leather-springed Concord coach 
of ’49 will be the latest improved, hundred-mile-an- 
hour aeroplane, with amusement features of every 
period between. 

The Pacific Coast Aero Club has decided to hold 
the much heralded long-distance race from San 
Francisco to Bakersfield and return, stopping at 
Bakersfield for a week’s fun and frolic. At that 
time will be assembled the greatest aggregation of 
high-powered air craft, manned by the greatest corps 
of drivers ever brought together at one time. It is 
characteristic of Bakersfield’s citizenry to attempt 
a task of such magnitude. Her men are used to 
doing big things, and have every confidence in 
their ability to do bigger thingss They have the 
money, they have the nerve, and they are willing 
spenders, working untiringly to carry through what- 
ever they undertake. 

Home-Coming Week, they call it; and they are 
going to make it worth the while of everyone who 
ever left old Kern to return again and see the great 
strides made during their absence. It will be doubly 
worth the while of everyone who has never seen 
Kern county to go down and look around, enjoy 
the celebration, visit the oil fields, and see the 
people who have developed the country. .The home- 
coming festival occupies the week of April 21 to 26. 

By way of amusement there will be street fairs, 
parades, contests, aeroplane flights and automobile 
races. All will be worth while. One parade will 
have in line a thousand cow-boys who will come 
down from a thousand hills, resplendent in the 
finest of equipage—saddles, silver spurs and chap- 
erreros—which each can purchase. Another parade 
will contain hundreds of automobiles, bedecked with 
flowers, and laden with the beauties of the valley. 

As for the races, the fastest automobiles of the 
world will be gathered, and piloted by such cele- 
brities as Oldfield, DePalma, Copper, Tetslaff and 
Dingley, who will battle for the challenge trophy 
on the fastest mile track in the world. When 
Bakersfield built a race track, it was the fastest 
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ever constructed. At the first meet on this track, 
Barney Oldfield set a new world’s record, which 
still stands. 

Anticipating the huge crowds, and typical of 
her desire to spread the entertainment which Bak- 
ersfield will furnish broadcast, the management has 
engaged a troupe of moving picture actors, who will 
weave the plots of a number of plays in and around 
and about the week’s festivities, mingling the stage 
cow-boy with the real, the fake millionaire oil 
operator with the man who has actually achieved 
this ambition, and permit the hero his choice of 
pony, racing car or flying craft in the rescue of his 
fair lady. ; 

It can be taken as a patent fact that if Bakers- 
field starts out to do a thing, it will be done right. 
She has set out to put on the greatest show the San 
Joaquin valley has ever seen. She is not used to 
failure; and it is a pretty safe bet that she will not 
fail this time. 

She will give a show worth while, and while her 
visitors are present she will entertain them not 
merely with contest and amusement, but will show 
them about the country, calling attention to thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land, ready for the plow; 
land that will produce alfalfa, or fruit or oranges 
in abundance—land that is still available at prices 
attractive to the settler and homeseeker. 

The wise ones will take in that festival, and will 
then stay long enough to be shown over the coun- 
try carefully in every direction. It is the sort of 
country that looks good to a practical investor who 
has imagination enough to be called far-sighted. 
Values are still low there but will some day see the 
same tremendous gain that has marked most of the 
attractive parts of the state. A large part of that 
expansive county remains undeveloped, because 
the land has been controlled by interests who have 
never made much use of it. Cattle are roaming 
over thousands of acres of the finest orange land in 
the world, which, developed, would be worth a 
thousand dollars per acre. Much of it has recently 
been thrown upon the market. One example of 


such is the Tejon Ranchos, an old Spanish grant 
of 276,000 acres held in one family until a year ago. 

The railroads have recognized the importance of 
Kern county’s Home Coming Week festival by 
declaring excursion rates from all points in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and as far as El Paso. 
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“Your figure is wonderful! A‘girl of 
twenty might be proud of it. How in the 


said a woman to a friend who was nearing 
the three-score mark. 

“It is no miracle, nor yet the result of 
fasting,” replied the other, “ simply a matter 
of buying the best corset and wearing it 








Dealers 
Everywhere 





‘properly. Learning long ago that an erect 


world do you keep your youthful lines?” . 


| Bon lon 


ORSETS Y Price ne to $25 


and graceful carriage is the hall mark of 
youth, I found that the BON TON corset 
would so control my figure, that it could 
not possibly fall into elderly lines, so of 
course | have worn it ever since with the 
result that my figure certainly does belie 
my gray hair.” 











ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


San Francisco Salesroom, 28 Geary Street 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 


Youth, $5000 and Independence 


Q. I am very young, ambitious, have about 
$5000 but no experience. I have made up my mind 
to go farming in the West but do not know exactly 
what to start with. I am most interested in olive 
and nut trees or poultry. Would you advise com- 
bining these? About what is land worth for this 
purpose? How old are olive trees before they bear? 
Does the University of Agriculture in the West 
admit women?—Muiss O. S., NEW ORLEANS. 


A. If it were not for the last question in your 
letter, we would advise you to put the $5000 in the 
savings bank and keep it there. Should you, with 
your youth and inexpericnee, attempt to start a 
combined olive, nut and poultry ranch in the West 
without preparation, you would surely lose the 
greater part of your money. 

In the West quite a large number of women have 
become successful ranchers, authorities on olives, 
apples, poultry, dairy cows, viticulture, horticul- 
ture and flowers. To a girl naturally inclined to- 
ward the raising of living things, success is not at all 
impossible, but only after experience has been ac- 
quired. To start with a combination you men- 
tion without having had previous experience of any 
kind, without knowledge of the work involved in 
farm life, would surely spell failure. 

Olive land with water can be bought in Cali- 
fornia’s central valley for $150 to $200 an acre. 
It would cost at least as much more to prepare 
the land, buy and plant either olive or walnut trees. 
The equipment of a plant capable of taking care of 
4000 chickens costs about $3000, exclusive of land 
and house. Olive trees do not come into commercial 
bearing before they are seven years old; walnuts 
require about the same length of time, and they 

. require irrigation and cultivation every year whether 
they bear or not. 

Yes, all western colleges of agriculture admit and 
welcome women. Even a year spent at one of the 
colleges would prepare you for ranch life, give you 
an insight into conditions and opportunities and 
prove a most valuable investment. 

If vou will send name and address, we will have 
the registrars of the various colleges, whose facul- 
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It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers cf general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 


interested information and conservative advice. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


"Conducted under supervision of Walter V.Woehke 
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ties are actively aiding the efforts of this Bureau, 
supply you with detailed information concerning 
courses, cost of living, conditions of admission, etc. 
The Western college towns are all thoroughly 
modern, wide awake and filled with vigorous intel- 
lectual life. 

Electricians on Coos Bay Lands 


Q. Please send me information concerning the 
Coos Bay country in Oregon, especially regarding 
climate and soil. What chances are there for a man 
who is not a farmer to succeed with an orchard, 
truck farm or poultry? Also as to the telephone 
and hydro-electric development. I have never 
done anything except electrical work but wish to 
change if I can find a place where the climate is 
moderate and irrigation unnecessary.—C. M. S., 
CuILps, ARIZONA. 

A. The success of the inexperienced man on the 
farm depends largely upon the man’s personality. If 
he is adaptable, has grit and likes to work, he can 
make a success. The Coos Bay region should afford 
a good field for a truck farmer and poultryman. 
The district has been and is still isolated from the 
rest of the world. Its transportation facilities at 
the present consist entirely of stage coach and 
steamer service. However, the Southern Pacific 
is carrying on active construction work now on a new 
line from Eugene at the head of the Willamette 
valley to the Coos Bay region. Upon the comple- 
tion of that line the poultryman and the truck 
farmer will have direct access to the best markets 
in the Northwest. 

The rich river bottom land around Coos Bay has 
been farmed by dairymen for many years. The 
yield of grasses, clover and root crops is so tremen- 
dous, owing to the fertility of the soil and the prac- 
tically uninterrupted growing season, that the 
owners have become wealthy despite their isola- 
tion, and prices of this character of land even now 
are very high. However, there is a very large area 
of cut-over bench and hill land available at very 
reasonable prices ranging from perhaps $10 to $20 
per acre. It will cost from $50 to $150 an acre to 
clear this character of land, and its soil is subject 
to great variations. Good bench and hill land 
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Steamed Beans or Baked Beans 


Which Do You Prefer? 


| bs only a question of what 
you want. Only a question 
of getting what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the 
manufacturer who offers steamed 
beans—or with the grocer who 
sells them—or with anyone who 
wants to buy them. 


The Government permits no 
misrepresentation on the can. 





baked—in great ovens under in- 
tense dry heat; not simply boiled 
or steamed like most caaned 
beans. 


They come out of our ovens 
brown, mealy and tender—deli- 
cious—digestible, and with all 
that real Boston baked bean 
flavor that cannot be drought out 
by any other than the baking 





























Only beans that are really baked 
may be labeled ‘‘Baked.”’ 


Steamed beans cannot lawfully 
be labeled ‘‘Baked.’’ So, to be 
sure of the kind you are getting, 
you must read the label on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans are labeled 
‘‘Bahed” and they rea//y are 


process. 


That’s why Heinz Baked 
Beans are preferred by all who 
understand the difference be- 
tween steamed beans and baked 
beans—why they are today the 
largest selling brand on the 
market. They have no equals. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: Kh ‘q p p> 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce >. — 

— _/—. Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce)—Boston 
tyle. 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork—(Vegetarian) F 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans at our risk. If 
you don’t prefer them to any other you 
have ever eaten, your grocer will refund 
full purchase money. 









Others of the famous “57’’: Heinz Spaghetti—cooked ready to serve; 
Preserved Sweet Pickles, India i:clish, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, 
Cream of Pea Soup, Cream of Celery Soup, Cream of Tomato Soup, 
Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Grape Fruit Mar- 
malade, Prepared Mustard, Olive Oil, Olives, Peanut Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


More than 50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz Pure Food Kitchens Every Year 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
<ul] ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
> 63 years they have developed their instruments 
© with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano 

free of charge. Old 

rZ payment tn ex 

Z Time payments accepted 
ested, send for catalogues today. L 
=~ VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
>) 168 Boylston Street Boston, Mas: 
























Delivered in your home 
instruments taken as parti 


Lf inter- 











































ABLAC 


Face Power 
THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 


marks a trying time for dainty complexions and ten- 
der skins. LABLACHE, the powder invisible, pro- 
tects and perpetuates that velyety smoothness. Used | 
by millions of discriminating 
women the world over. 
Exquisitely fragrant. 
A constant delight. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be 4a 
gerous. Flesh, Whi 
| 



















an- 


boxes sold 
nanually. Send 10c, 


for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers Dept. 82 
Li2s Kingston St., Boston, Masi 

























Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


‘Satisfaction or money back”” 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


You hardly know 


you have them on 


















cleared is excellent for some varieties of apples, 
yields wonderfully of small fruits, such as straw- 
berries, loganberries and raspberries, and even 
before it is entirely cleared can be used successfully 
for a poultry ranch. You must remember, however, 
that gardening and poultry raising are occupations 
requiring special knowledge and experience. 

Both North Bend and Marshfield on Coos Bay 
have extensive telephone systems although at pres- 
ent there is no hydro-electric plant in the vicinity. 
Opportunities for the development of power are 
abundant and several projects are in the formative 
stage. The annual rainfall exceeds 40 inches. 
Irrigation, of course, is unnecessary and the snow 
is rarely seen in winter. 


Bricks Without Straw 


Q. I am much interested in the information 
bureau of your magazine. What chance would there 
be for a builder in southern California, one who has 
had practical experiencein building, as well asseveral 
years service in an architect’s office? Could such 
a man, without any means, make a living for three, 
paying rent, and ordinary expenses, supposing, of 


course, that the man is really capable? I should 
want to be engaged in the outside work. Are there 


construction and development companies in the 
larger towns that employ such men? Any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated.—A. E. B., WEISER, 
IDAHO. 


A. Yes, there is a field for the practical experi- 
enced builder in southern California. However, 
under present conditions, we would not advise you 
to leave for the sunshine country without any 
means. In common with the rest of the country the 
financial stringency has caused a diminution of 
building operations in that territory and at the 
present the supply of practical builders is greater 
than the demand. It is practically certain that dur- 
ing the spring and summer building operations will 
accelerate their gait. Still, no matter how active 
the building business may be in the region it would 
not be wise to go there without any means to sup- 
port you until you had made connection. You well 
know that even the best and most capable of men 
have to demonstrate their ability and capacity 
before they can hope to obtain a suitable position. 

We would advise you to write to the “South- 
western Contractor,’ a weekly published in Los 
Angeles whose editor is in close touch with con- 
ditions. 


Homesteads and Boom Prices 


Q. I desire to locate on government land in the 
Southwest. In Nevada, for instance, if such a thing 
is possible. I was born and raised in El] Paso and 
have lived in Los Angeles and San Diego. I know 
that if there is any government land to be had it is 
probabiy in remote places, at great distances from 
markets, etc. But in ten years I have seen 160 
acres which my mother homesteaded and sold for 
$2000 sell a few years later for $20,000. This in the 
Rio Grande valley, in New Mexico, now under 
the Elephant Butte dam. I have a few thousand 
dollars and want to make my home out there, but 
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Filled and ready for 
use, weighs five pounds. 
Fourteen inches long— 
three inches in diam- 
eter. 

Pyrene liquid is the 
most efficient extin- 
guisher of incipient fires 
known to science. 

















Love’s first duty is protection. It is your duty to know what Pyrene 
is—a scientific fire fighter, of convenient size—easily operated. 


Pyrene in the home is a preventer of panic, of loss, of those 
disfigurements and tragedies which leave rooted sorrows. 


It goes after the fire between partitions, under the floor, and in other 


inaccessible places, like a ferret. 


Promptly extinguishes vicious gasoline, oil and electrical fires; is a 
non-conductor of electricity and does not injure the most delicate fabrics. 


Write our nearest office for convincing evidence in booklet form, 
¢ . ° . 
“*The Vital Five Minutes,” free. 





















































FTER they’re gone 
—when you are all 
alone and the memory 
that upon the 
heart returns, the knowl- 
edge of what might have 
been prevented by a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher tor- 
tures you. 


weighs 


It is every man’s duty 
to consider sertous/y for 
five minutes the possi- 
bility of fire in Azs home. 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart fire extinguishers in- 
cluded in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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Louisville Oklahoma City St. Louis 
Memphis Philadelphia St. Paul 
Milwaukee Phoenix Salt Lake City 
New Orleans Pittsburgh San Antonio 
Norfolk Richmond York, Neb. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: The Pyrene Co., 29A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
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Make This a Canoe Summer 


Warm days and moonlight nights are here 
with picturesque streams and placid lakes 
for you to explore. Get the prettiest of 
nature’s views — get solitude, exercise and 
rest—with an 


Old down Cane 


Staunch, swift, safe—graceful designs. 
Hulls are oiled and canvased to prevent 
absorption of water and leaking. ‘‘Old 
Town ‘Sponson’ Canoes”’ cannot sink. 
Send for our catalogue and learn all 
about canoes. 4,000in stock. Agents 
everywhere. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 164 Main Street 

Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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‘7 pening HO OK 
On Fach: Card & | > 4 > 


The Kind That's Flat™ |] 


An absolutely perfect dress fastening! Flattest 
dress fastening made. No other hook and eye 
or fastener as good, or anywhere near as good. 
We can prove it! Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4—black 
and white. We'll send a regular 10c card on re- 
ceipt of a 2c stamp and name of good dressmaker. 
State size and color desired. Write us today. 


Pat. 
Feb.11 
1908 








__ Sterlins Pin Co. Derby. Conn. _ 


Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Banishes Freckles, Sunbu m, 
Pi 


imperfections of the - 
and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 
MALVINA 
ICHTHYOL 
used in connectior 
VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 
don receipt of price. 


or sent postpa 
Oc. ; Soap, 25c. 


I 
Cream, 5¢ 
Send for testimonials. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
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the way land values are in the good irrigated sec 
tions I could not go very far with the money | 
R. N., San JuAN, Porto Rico. 


A. Asa native of the Southwest you know that 
it is the available water supply, not the area of public 
land, that determines the limitation cf homestead- 
ing. You mention the rise in value of the land home- 
steaded and sold by your mother. The man who 
paid $20,000 for a quarter-section of dry land before 
water was on it will probally lose out in the ven- 
ture. Speculative values have fallen considerably 
of late. Values of dry land with merely a prospect 
of a permanent water supply are in for further 
recession, though land with water that is under cul- 
tivation and yielding a revenue is not liable to de- 
crease in value. Concerted efforts are being made 
all through the West to discourage land speculation 
and to help the actual settler who wants to make 
money out of the soil rather than out of the other 
fellow’s pockets, and these efforts are just begin- 
ning to bear the first crop. This is said to show you 
that the era of sudden inflated profits based on 
nothing more tangible than prospective water is 
rapidly drawing to a close. 

As to homesteading in Nevada. The state has 
long been neglected. Even now few people know of 
the agricultural activity quietly going on in the 
sage-brush state. This activity is due first, to the 
increase in the state’s transportation facilities; 
second, to the break-up of the big stock ranches 
along the Central Pacific wherever water has been 
developed; third, to dry-farming and fourth, to the 
discovery of artesian water and the installation of 
pumps in many of the valleys in the central, western 
and southern parts of the state, factors which like- 
wise have been active in central and southern Utah. 

Well-boring, especially drilling for artesian wells, 
is a gamble. We know of one man in southern Ne- 
vada who ran a restaurant and sunk the entire 
profits of a year in a thousand-foot hole that stayed 
dry. He started in again on another half-section 
and within six weeks brought in a big well that made 
his land worth forty dollars an acre. He is farming 
it now and is well-to-do. There are similar oppor- 
tunities in several Nevada and Utah valleys but, 
as you know, the homesteader must take his chance. 
Risk of failure is considerably smaller in drilling 
for water that must be pumped. Cheap electric 
power is stimulating pump irrigation in the west 
central part of the state. 

We are sending you printed matter concerning 
agricultural and water development in Nevada, 
issued by the State Commission of Agriculture and 
{rrigation. After you have digested the informa- 
tion we are ready to answer further questions. 


possess.—C. 


Interest in British Columbia 


Q. What is the legal interest rate in British 
Columbia, i. e., the rate above which any percent- 
age charged would be considered usurious? 

For example, California gives legal percentage 
seven; special or contract, no limit; Oregon, legal 
six, special or contract ten. In Oregon therefore 
any rate above ten per cent is usurious. 


Is the Torrens system of land _ registration 
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Partial View, Coat Shop No. |—Where all silk lined and formal dress clothes are made 


W" twelve big floors full 
of specialists trained. to 
the highest degiee of efficiency 


in the art of tailoring, we. are 
better equipped than anybody 


on earth to make fine clothes 


$y dealer in your city will 


show you our Spring 
and Summer woolens and take 
your measure.- If you don't 
know him, ask us.for his name 


and address. Today! 


To Individual Measure for $25 and up, Suit or Overcoat 


Partial View, Coat Shop No. 2-- Where we make our highest grade sack coats and overcoats 
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You are cordially invited to inspect our mammoth tailor shops whenever you visit Chicago. A guide will show you through 
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Odt-of- “Doors 


will better_your health. It will 
also-help your complexion, even 
in inclement weather, if you apply 
before and after exposure a little 


IHAAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 





This pure, non-greasy emollient, pro- 
tects and restores the skin—preventing 
roughness and windburn. The reward of 
using—every day —this refreshing, cleans- 
ing, antiseptic cream is an always clear, 
velvety, youthfully fresh complexion. 


We guarantee Hinds Cream not to cause a 
growth of hair. It is safest and most beneficial 
for baby’s skin imitations. Men say that it makes 
shaving easier and prevents skin tenderness. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us g 


on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in 
bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in 
tubes, 25c. Samples’ will be \sent if 
you enclose 2c stamp to pay postage. we 
A. S. HINDS 
287 West Street, Portland, 
should try HINDS 


on and Almond Cream 
2 SOAP; highly refined, de- 


lightfully fragrant and ben- ‘ 
chcial. 25c postpaid, h : 
No samples. y 
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general in British Columbia? 
at present?-—B. W. N. B 


Are times there good 
., NEW York City. 


A. The legal rate of interest in British Columbia 
is 12 per cent on amounts below a maximum of 


$500; there is no limit above $500. 

The Torrens system of land registration is not 
used in British Columbia, though adopted in the 
Province of Alberta. 

British Columbia, in common with the rest of the 
country, is suffering at present from the general 
business depression. The hectic activity of the 
last few years has given way to a more moderate 
gait. Though speculators and speculative values 
have been hard hit by the depression, and though 
the curtailment of credit has put a temporary halt 
to development, solid business enterprises have not 
been injured. The financial resources of the Prov- 
ince are so large, the construction of new railroads, 
uninfluenced by adverse conditions, will open such 
a vast new territory within the next two years that 
an early resumption of business at the normal rate 
may be confidently expected. 

The Cost of Starting a Dairy 

Q. I want to move to California and go into 
dairying and alfalfa. I desire to get as close to Los 
Angeles as possible and have read considerable 
literature concerning Kern and Tulare counties, 
also parts of Los Angeles county. What part of 
this country me locating in and 
what time of year? I have about $4000 to invest. 
Will this be sufficient to start me in the business? 
How much land and how many cows will I need to 
enable me to make a good living? How much had 
this land ought to cost? What is your opinion of 
irrigating from a private well and the ditch system? 
Isn’t the well more satisfactory and about as eco- 
nomical in the long run? I have heard of consider- 
able dissatisfaction with ditch system on account 
of not getting water when wanted and other reasons. 
V. M., Montezuma, Iowa. 


Close 


would you advise 


—R. 

A. Angeles in southern California 
the prices of alfalfa land are very high, in the mini- 
mum $200 an acre for desirable tracts. We know of 
a man who bought eleven acres twenty miles from 
Los Angeles at $200 an acre unimproved, put it 
into alfalfay built up a little herd of ten Jerseys and 
is putting money into the bank every month. In 
Kern and Tulare counties which though 150 and 200 
miles from Los Angeles, supply that city with butter, 
unimproved land is cheaper. Raw acreage can be 
bought for $60 to $90 an acre. It would cost about 
$1500 to put in a well, pump and distributing system 
for 40 acres. In view of your capital we would 
advise an initial purchase of not mere than 20 acres 
and fifteen cows. Rightly handled by an experi- 
enced man, such a plant will support a family and 
return the investment in a few years. 

Both Tulare and Kern counties would answer 
your requirements. In Tulare the dairy industry 
has made greater progress and is better developed 
but Kern is rapidly coming to the front. From 
February to May would be the best time to start in. 
Considering the cost of a ditch right and the varia 
bility of the water supply from a system having no 
storage reservoirs in the mountains as yet, we would 
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DESSERTS 
JELLIES 


PUDDINGS 





Serve this new 
KNOX Maple Rice Parfait 
% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups cooked rice 1 cup milk 
% pint cream 1 cup chopped nuts 
1 cup maple or brown sugar 


Soften gelatine in the milk and dissolve in 
the hot rice. Add sugar and salt. When 
cool, fold in the cream whipped until thick, 
and the chopped nuts. Flavor with vanilla 
or lemon. Pack in ice, or in cool weather 
set out of doors. 


Recipe Book FREE 
for your grocer’s name. Pint Sample for 
2 cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
15 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 





gog 


SHERBETS 


SALADS 


SOUPS 


CANDIES 
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You ein now buy a Burbank garden 
from an exclusive dealer in your town. 
If not, send to us direct. 


The Burbank garden consists of 
Luther Burbank’s selection of 12 varie- 
ties of his own original seeds which 
consists of :— 


Burbank Shirley Poppies. 
most beautiful poppies of all. No other flowers 
will produce such an array of gorgeous colors. 
The variety of shades is very wide, extremely 
dainty and beautiful. The foliage is soft and 
feathery while the petals remind one of silky 
crepe paper. The most easily grown of ail 
poppies and one wlich carries the most satisfac- 
tion to the amateur. Long Season Sweet 
Peas. The most unique flower and something 
which is entirely different from anything ever 
grown. The Burbank Morning Glory. Mr. 
Burbank has developed a reser gan Be | flower 
in this and one which anyone will derive great 
pleasure from having in hisgarden. Gigantic 
Evening Primrose. One single petal is as 
large as the whole flower of most other varie- 
ties. Blossoms are pure white and sometimes 
nearly a foot and a half in cireumference, per- 
fectly regular and flat. Produces a wealth of 
enormous blossoms and continues blooming 
for months in succession. Rainbow Corn. 
Something entirely new and desirable for any 
garden. It blooms from early spring until the 
heavy frosts come in the autumn and is very 
decorative. Gigantic Zinnia. A huge chrys- 
anthemumlike flower blooming continuously 
throughout the summe rand until late autumn. 
It is three or four times as large as the original 
zinnia and has a most brilliant array of colors, 
in quaint shadings of scarlet, pink, salmon, 
yellow, white and bronze, here are six 
others of equal merit. 


3e sure and get a $1.00 Burbank garden. 
Send to-day if your local dealer does not keep it. 
Look for the seal on every packet as repro- 


duced above. It guarantees an original Bure 
bank production. 


1914 Burbank 
Seed Book Free 


Every owner of a garden, lar 
should have this book In it Lathe 
the great agricultural genius, t 
plant and raise flowers and ve 
knowledge necessary for garden success 
descriptions and illustrations of the many 
sees vus original Burbank flowers, some in 

olors. You'll be surprised at the moderate 
prices ot Burbank novelties. Luther Burbank 
has created more new wonderful forms of 
plant life than any other man in the world. 

Write to-day for Seed Boo 


The Luther Burbank Company 


Sole Distributors of the Burbank 
Horticultural Productions 


Burbank Building San Francisco, Cal. 


These are the 
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recommend a pumping plant if the lift does not 
exceed fifty to seventy feet. 

With your capital you can make a good start and 
get an income immediately if you invest it wisely. 
Unless you are familiar with irrigation farming we 
would recommend that you go either to Kern or 
Tulare and work on a dairy farm for a few months. 
You will then gain an insight into conditions that 
will be of great help to you in selecting a place. 
The experience will you in deciding 
whether you want to buy at once or lease land. We 
are prepared to recommend the names of men of 
known integrity in either county. 


also assist 
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To Spend Twenty-three Million Dollars 
for the Settler 


The Department of the Interior has authorized 
a total expenditure of $23,460 
1914 on the various reclamation projects which the 
government has under way. Construction work 
will proceed with all possible despatch. The ap- 
portionment to the various projects is as follows: 

On the Salt River project, in the vicinity of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, $909,846. 

Near Yuma, Arizona, $831,126. 

Near Orland, California, $255,700. 

On the Grand Valley project, near Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, $1,873,184. 

On the Uncompahgre project, 
Colorado, $750,861. 

On the Arrowrock Dam and other features of the 
Boise, Idaho, project, $3,600,057. 

,On the Minidoka project, located near Rupert 
and Burley, Idaho, $476,874. 

On the Huntley project, near Billings, 
$281,000. 

On the Milk River project in the region tributary 

Great Falls, Montana, $1,393,083; with an 
additional sum of $843,630 for the St. Mary Stor- 

feature of the Milk River project. 

On the Sun River project, in the vicinity of Simms 
and Fort Shaw, oneness lying between Billings 
and Great Falls, $1,712,337. 

On the Lower : ellowstone project, near Savage, 
Montana, $103,800. 

On the North Platte project, comprising terri- 
tory partly in the state of Nebraska and partly in 
the state of ag located in the vicinity of 
Mitcheli, Nebraska, $733,875. 

On the TeakeeC Carson project in Nevada and 
California near Lake Tahoe in the vicinity of Fallon, 
Nevada, $807, 706. 

On the Carlsbad project and Hondo project, 
the vicinity of Carlsbad, New Mexico, $304,000. 


4555 during the year 


near Montrose, 


Montana, 


to 
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Murphy Q and E Enamel 
is the One Enamel for All 
Uses and it gives Perfect 
Satisfaction Everywhere. 











It is exactly adapted to plaster and wood and metal. 
It is completely reliable for both inside and outside 
work. 

It is just as good for cars and boats as it is for houses 
and furniture. 

It is unharmed by salt water and hot sun and steam 
and vibration. 

It has a peculiar elasticity which makes it crack-proof 
in extreme changes of weather. 

It is a delight to the Painters. | 

It flows free from the brush and spreads itself even 
and smooth, like a Finishing Varnish. 

It has big extra covering power. 

Q and E Enamel Undercoating should always be 
used as its foundation. 


This Undercoating is very firm and hard and smooth; 
does not show brush marks; does not discolor. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company ‘=¥A%%; 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President Ciicaco 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILL, 
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For Every 
Floor 
of The Home 


Crex Is So Good 
It’s Imitated 


CREX has become so famous that 
some people think every grass floor 
covering is CREX. 

It’s a big mistake and the cause of 
endless disappointments, particularly 
where inferior substitutes have been 
unloaded on unsuspicious purchasers. 
CREX is the trade-mark name given 
to floor coverings made of twisted 
“Carex” or jointless wire-grass—not 


Catalog 
Awaits you 
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Cotton Surprises Northern California 


To the eastern and middle western farmer the 
claims of a diversity of products in the great in- 
terior valley of California may seem but the vagar- 
ies of overenthusiasm. That the possibilities are 
very real is evidenced by almost daily reports of 
success with some new product indigenous to either 
temperate or tropic climes. Peculiar soil and cli- 
matic conditions account for these peculiarities of 
production. For instance, a chance planting of 
seed in northern Sacramento valley brought forth 
a full and vigorous growth of high class cotton. A 
few years ago the Southern Pacific Company pur- 
chased a small plat of ground in the city of Merced, 
which was immediately planted to a variety of 
vines, shrubs and trees. The trees have reached 
maturity and include the following varied assort- 
ment: soft shell almonds, apricots, white figs, black 
figs, Muscat grapes, Lisbon lemons, Mission olives, 
Navel oranges, Seedling oranges, Bartlett pears, 
American black walnuts and English walnuts. 


A Proper Interlocking Directorate 


The Palos Verdes Ranch southern 
California is to become a 16,000-acre residential 
park, the home of some of the nation’s greatest 
financiers. The park was recently purchased by a 
coterie of New York bankers headed by Frank A. 
Vanderlip. Arrangements were made only a few 
weeks ago for extensive improvements that will 
convert the ranch into a residential section par 
excellence. John D. Rockefeller may possibly be 
one of the future residents of the new tract. The 
plans provide for one of the most exclusive colonies 
in the world, with big yachts anchored in the bay, 
while wealthy owners seek recreation on golf links 


famous in 


and polo fields. The purchase price of the land was 
$1,750,000. Two and one-half millions will be 
expended at once for water system, roads and 
electric transportation. This original investment 
of upwards of four million dollars will be but the 


straight laid straw or prairie grass. 


CREX solves the floor cleaning 


problem. It is dirt, dust and water 





proof and is so inexpensive, every 


household may enjoy CREX luxury. 


INSIST ON THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


Salesman may offer you 
imitations resembling 
CREX, but without 
CREX proven wearing 
qualities, A larger profit 


(especially in Japanese 
and other imitations) is 


usually the incentive. 


There’s no occasion to 
even CONSIDER a 
substitute, as every dealer 
can obtain just what you 
want in a f>w hours from 


his jobb_r. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue 





Dept. Cl New York 
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ground work for future improvements that will run 
into millions more. 


What the Mammoth State in the Union Produces 


According to Government Reports on Agricul- 
ture, the Texas Farmer in 1912 produced $407,160,- 
ooo in twelve crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, hay, tobacco 
and lint cotton. The enormous cotton crop easily 
gave Texas a big lead over her closest rival, Illinois, 
whose aggregate production was $289,326,000. The 
production from the next three largest agricultural 
states were Iowa $284,395,800, Missouri $196,968,- 
000, Ohio $190,718,000. The total value of the 
crops produced during 1912 throughout the United 
States was $4,695,1601,000, of which Texas pro- 
duced almost one-eleventh. 

Texas is the largest state in the Union. If turned 
on its northern line, the south point would reach 
into Canada. Turned on its east or west points 
and the other side will splash the waters of the 
Atlantic or Pacific ocean. 


indexed on page 717 
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It’s easy to make them strong enough to guar- 


antee, but you want your socks to fit perfectly 


VERY well-dressed man likes to have his socks fit 
snug at the ankle—it gives a neat, clean-cut appear-~ 
ance. Bachelors’ Friend Socks hug the ankles and . 
conform tightly to the shape of the leg. 


These socks look dressy, feel soft and smooth to the 
skin and give every possible comfort to the foot. 


Hrachelors’ 


TRADE MARK 







Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


Bachelors’ 

Friend Socks 
will not rip or 
stretch here, 


have a genuine French welc at the top of the leg—the best 
welt ever knitted on a seamless sock—prevents the garter from 
ripping and stretching the sock at the top. 


Though Bachelors’ Friend Socks are priced and guaranteed just the 
same as ordinary guaranteed hose, it is strictly on their quality that we 
ask you to buy them, 















Sizes 9’s to 12’s—all leading colors—four grades. 


Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 pairs ut $1.00 per 
box, according to quality. Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 


SPECIAL—In addition to the above line we make the lightest weight 
guaranteed gauze socks—box of 3 pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 


If not at your dealer’s, order direct, at the same time giving us 
the name and address of your dealer, so that we can arrange for 
your future wants. 


JOS. BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 
“ (» 
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Serve These 
Dainty Wafers 


X 


These charming ™\__ 
confections are ap- “J = 
propriate tidbits for any informal 


occasion. Serve them at after- 
noon teas, luncheons and parties. 
Their delicate flavors and dainty 


100006000 0 <0 Gea 


Q 


() attractiveness make an irresisti- 
© ble appeal to hostess and guest. 
f\ 

V 

* Necco Wafers 

VU Glazed Paper Wrapper 

O 

) Hub Waf 

\ u arers 

n Transparent Paper Wrapper 

VV are wrapped in dust-tight packages, 
O which contain a tempting variety of 


eight toothsome flavors. The unvary- 


fe) ing goodness of these tasty sweets has 
() made them popular with youngsters 
i and grown-ups everywhere. 

{\ Sold by the best confectioners. 

V 

© NEWENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
(] Boston, Mass. 

O Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’’ 
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Summing Up the Crop by the Dollar Mark 

Agricultural Oregon produced crops estimated 
by the statistical bureau of the Portland Commer- 
cial Club as worth about two hundred and forty 
million dollars in 1913. Grain crops were short, 
the total value being less than that of the previous 
year by approximately $5,000,000. The total for 
grains raised 1913, was $38,440,000 as against 
$43,488,000 in 1912. Vegetables to the value of 
$18,530,000 were raised; the value in 
$17,786,000. Livestock totaled $104,185,000; for 
the previous year $102,494,000. Fruits and nuts 
were valued at $9,070,220 as against $6,430,000 in 
1912. — and mohair produced in 1913 totaled 
in value $2,917,000; the previous year $2,761,000. 
Dairy ad worth $21,440,000 were marketed 
as against $16,990,000 the previous year and mis- 
cellaneous products including poultry, 
fish, honey and other products of the farm reached 
$48,975,000 as against $38,017,000 in 1912. 

The steady gain in value of crops shows substan- 
tial growth and development on the part of the 
great Oregon country. 


1Of12 Was 


eggs, hops, 


The ‘‘Boom’’ Was More Than a Boom 

Predictions have been confidently made that the 
prices of land in the Northwest would experience 
dire contraction just so soon as the “boom” was 
punctured. At least in so far as highly improved 
land is concerned, where values are based on earn- 
ing power, values have not depreciated as the fol 
lowing will indicate. 

The record price for Umatilla county, Oregon, 
wheat land was paid last fall when 160 acres brought 
an average of $134 per acre. A pear orchard in the 
Rogue River valley near Phoenix, ten acres, brought 
$2500 per acre or a total of $25,000 cash. The man 
who disposed of the property purchased it three 
years ago for $10,000 and claims to have netted an 
average of $4000 per year during that time. 


A Community of Unanimous Consent 
Deming, New 
progressiveness. 


Mexico, is a city of unanimous 
That is to say the minority vote 
on progressive civic movements is so small that it 
counting. It must take a deal 
of nerve for one to express adverse sentiment in a 
city so thoroughly imbued with the community 
spirit. As an instance of this particular feature of 
Deming but eight dissenting votes were counted 
in a bond election for a new court-house. Five 
intrepid voters cast negative ballots in a campaign 
for a $40,000 sewer system. ‘Two voters failed to 
ratify the selection of Deming as the location for 
the Luna county high school and not a single voter 
came forward with a vote against a new $40,000 
high school building. Deming is on the job. 


is scarcely ‘worth 


Final Test of Choice Oranges 
President Wilson and Governor Johnson, of 
California, were the final judges of the product of 
the orange groves exhibited at the National Orange 
Show in San Bernardino, California, this year. The 
choicest oranges, as judged by the judges of the 
show, were sent to the national and state executives. 
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“There are so many 
wonders in the Angelus 
that one can only speak of 
the ensemble effect—it is 
perfect. The Phrasing 


a\ A | A bs Lever is marvelous, almost 
) VW AA —_— — in its ys 
eae trol of the tempo; the 
Wy : Melodant brings out the 
x a sae: = 
” : A . thetouc and tone coloring 
The Most Significant Testimonial | «etheheieht of artsty” 
= 1D: It is incomparable. 
Ever Accorded Any Player-Piano Siancile pits 
ANNA PAVLOWA. 











Joseph Hoffman, master of the piano; Jean de Reszke, 
the great tenor; Marcella Sembrich, peerless soprano; Edwin 
H. Lemare, England's finest organist; Kocian, the violinist; 
Mascagni, the composer—representative of many who produces music in various 


forms—have testified to the excellence of the ANGELUS. 


But the words of a woman who, more than any other that ever lived, translates the 
soul of music into movement and pose, are more significant than any, possibly except- 
ing the words of composers who translate the soul of music into songs to be sung. 


And here Mascagni’s words may be recorded: 
“The Angelus can give the complicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind.’” 











Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights, ngelus. 5 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
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Write your name and address on the margin 
of this page and send to us for Bookcase 
Catalog No. 38 





Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 





The Globe-Wernicke sectional idea is the pay-as-you- 


go idea in library expansion. 
bookcase at slight cost as your library grows. 


Write for Bookcase Catalog No. 38 explaining other 


advantages of the Globe-Wernicke Bookcases. 


are made in many styles and finishes and sold in nearly 
every city in the United States by Branch Stores and 
Agents. Where not represented, we ship freight prepaid. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


You add sections to your 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment And Stationers’ Supplies 


Cincinnati 





Fitted 


Lisle, 25c. 





DOUBLE 
GRIP 


A STYLE FOR EVERYMAN 


Boston Garter 


ith th . 
wih the JG eG tif 
Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


EVERY WHERE. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 





Rubber 
Button 
Clasp 


Silk, 50c. 








Harvesting the California ieies -bug’’ Crop 


California owes much of her success with fruits 
to the persistency with which pests have been fought 
by those engaged in the industry. An example of 
the magnitude of this battle with the bugs is af- 
forded by the story of the shipments of lady-bugs 
during the month of February. A representative 
from the State Horticultural Commission with a 
force of assistants shipped daily five hundred pounds 
of these valiant little bug-fighters from the Big Bar 
section in Butte county to the state insectary at 
Sacramento, for redistribution to various parts of 
the state. Lady-bugs are the California farmer’s 
most valuable assistant in the war against various 
pests. 


The Value of Oregon Mineral Products 

The value of the gold, silver, copper and lead sold 
or treated in Oregon for the year 1912 amounted 
to $849,886, an increase over the 1911 output of 
$180,870. Gold led over all other mineral products 
with a valuation of $770,041. The northeastern 
portion of the state exceeded the southwestern por- 
tion in mineral production, notwithstanding the 
fact the southwestern counties include the northern 
extension of the famous California gold belt. The 
southern mineral section, however, is not being so 
vigorously worked as the northeastern section. 

Harvesting an Alfalfa Crop in Midwinter 

Stafford Brothers, alfalfa farmers in the Christian 
Colony, near Lodi, went a-haying early this year. 
While New York was shivering under a blanket of 
ice these California farmers were cutting their first 
crop of alfalfa. They went into the fields on Feb- 
ruary gth with their mowers, let the crop dry one 
day and hauled it into their barn on the 11th. 
More proof of a long growing season out where the 
sun shines while blizzards are blowing beyond the 
barriers. 


Gaining Time for asia: the Sod 

Electricity has “proved up” on the farm in a 
way that may not be to the especial pleasure of the 
farm hand. A Tulare county farmer has equipped 
his new caterpillar engine with eleciric lights and 
proposes to plow while the birds and the beasts are 
silent, as well as during the day. However, this 
particular farmer works two shifts of men. He has 
two thousand acres in grain and is summer-fallow- 
ing another thousand acres. 





AUTOMATIC STRIKER SPOO 


A Wonderful Lure. Automatically an fish the instant he strikes. 
oo Sudden stop at bottom of slot strikes it deeper and he 


or seare fi Gre 
Pickerel, Saimon, Binefish, Yellowtail, Musky | other vader fish. 


ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 





Price and Length of Spoon: 2%in. 55c; 3% in. 65c; 4%in. 80c; 5%in. $1. 


If your dealer hasn’t got it, we will send it post-paid on receipt 
of price. Money back if not satisfied. Write for particulars, , 


S.E.KNOWLES, 81 Sherwood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Book Hit of the Year! 


Over 75,000 Copies Sold in Advance of Publication. 


This prize winning novel is 
justifying the verdict of the 
judges (Miss Ida M. Tarbell 
and Mr. S. S. McClure) 
in awarding it first prize in 
competition with more than 
500 manuscripts. It stands 
out pre-eminently as the 
book hit of the year and is 
receiving a warm reception I 
from book lovers every- 
where. 


Diane of the Green Van 


by Leona Dalrymple 
The Novel That Won The $10,000 Prize 


If you delight in a well written romance that will hold your interest 
from start to finish, by all means buy a copy of this fascinating novel. 








A Breezy Story — Entertainingly Told 


It is not a “‘problem’’ or “‘sex’’ novel; it does not deal with eugenics or woman 
suffrage. Diane of the Green Van is frankly a story for entertainment. Most of the 
scenes are laid in the big out-of-doors; it fairly breathes the spirit of the open. It is swift 
in movement, full of constant surprises, unusual situations, bright and witty in dialcgue; 
through it all runs an absorbing romance deftly woven. Diane of the Green Van 
is wholesome and clean—with stirring action and striking drama. It’s a big fine story! 

Standard novel size; 440 pages. Handsome cloth binding, 


stamped in gold; characteristic jacket printed in four colors; 
delightful illustrations in colortone by REGINALD Bircu. 


At All Dealers—Price $1.35 Net 
Publishers Reill y & Britton Chicago 
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Better Roads Make Better Neighbors 

“Better roads make better neighbors” is an 
epigrammatic way of emphasizing the need of 
good highways. The sentence is credited to David 
I. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. ‘““The better 
neighbor condition,” remarks the Portland Tele- 
gram, “is easily appreciated as the logical result of 
the better road. It is the result of closer social 
contact which the better road makes possible; it 
is the manifestation of progress that builds com- 
munities. It means more frequent social gather- 


ings, more schoolhouses, more churches, more 
libraries, more amusement centers. It means, in 
short, a fuller community life.” 


Concrete results speak louder than all the theories 
that have ever been expounded. The Stockton, 
California, Independent, commenting upon the good 
roads issue, says: 

“Ask property owners in the county if they feel 
that the special assessment levied against them by 
reason of the road work done has proven any bur- 
den, or if they regret that the work has been done, 
and, with less than a score of exce ptions in the whole 
county, all of the taxpayers will say it was the best 
investment they ever made and that in no sense of 
the word should such an assessment be termed a 
tax. 

“Since the San Joaquin county good roads bond 
issue was voted the land values have doubled in all 
sections of the county traversed by the improved 
highways, the number of automobiles in the county 
has trebled, practically all cost of maintenance for 
horse driven vehicles other than the feeding of the 
animals has been eliminated, the transportation of 
products has been cheapened, the social life of the 
community has been promoted and greater happi- 
ness and prosperity abounds today by reason of the 
improved highways than even the most optimistic 
advocates of good roads during the campaign 
dreamed of. Similar reports come from the coun- 
ties of the state which have improved their roads 
and wherever highways have been constructed the 
only regret heard is that the improvements were not 
made years ago.” 





A Succession of Picturesque Waterfalls 

That portion of the Columbia Boulevard which 
follows the Columbia gorge from Portland to Hood 
River, will be completed by the middle of August 
this year. The wonderful river scenery, hereto- 
fore reached only by boat or rail, and declared by 
many to surpass that of the Hudson, will be acces- 
sible to the automobile tourist. Ten of Oregon’s 
most beautiful waterfalls are to be seen from the 
highway. One of these, Latourelle Falls, consid- 
ered one of the most beautiful of waterfalls in the 
state, was recently conveyed to the state by per 
petual deed, together with a sufficient tract of land 
to permit of a public park, by Guy W. Talbot, a 
Portland capitalist. 

































































Seen from the Road to Lick Observatory 

With all its wealth of splendid highways radiat- 
ing in every direction, Santa Clara county, the 

Valley of the Heart’s Delight”—has no more 
interesting and inspiring road to offer the motor 
enthusiast than that between San Jose and Mt. 
Hamilton long ago made famous throughout the 
world because of the great observatory that crowns 
its crest. 

Orchards, which here even fleck the hillsides, 
merge into vineyards, and vineyards give way to 
undulating pastures as the road mounts up and up 
by easy grades. At Smith’s Creek the grades grow 
steeper yet not until the summit is close at hand are 
they severe. The prospect is well worth gaining. 

Below, as beautiful and serene as an old mosaic, 
lies the far-famed valley edged in the north by San 
Francisco Bay; to the west, the Coast Range fringed 
with redwoods purples the horizon; on either side 
sprawi tumultuous hills, while far in the east the 
snow-crowned Sierras rise, even revealing the cleft 
leading to Yosemite. The trip is well worth while 
and is a favorite for auto tourists from San Fran- 
cisco and the bay cities. Good roads down the 
peninsula make the undertaking oy pleasurable. 


Favors Hard Surface —_ 


The Willamette Valley Good Roads Association 
is the newest of the Oregon organizations for the 
promotion of highway improvement. This associa- 
tion is composed of representatives from six coun- 
ties: Multnomah, Washington, Yamhill, Polk, 
Benton and Lane. Its activities will be directed 
toward the improvement of the West Side exten- 
sion of the Pacific Highway. The main route of the 
highway traverses the east side of the great valley 
Hard-surfacesl roads are universally favored by the 
members of the new organization. 


California’s Automobile Tax Declared 
Constitutional 


California’s new state automobile tax has been 
declared constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
A test suit was brought and pending its outcome 
thousands of automobile owners refused to pay the 
tax. The State Treasurer’s office has been in a 
state of siege since the opinion of the court was 
announced, the clerks being unable to meet the re- 
quests for licenses. The income from the tax is to 
be applied to the upkeep and repair of the highways 
in the state. 


Information Relative to Road Conditions 


The California State Automobile Association, 
with offices in San Francisco, issues a weekly bulle- 
tin telling of highway conditions. Such informa- 
tion is of great value to the tourist. 
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Just the unit-group of bars 
ard crosstie to grip the 
road and distribute jolts & 
and strains evenly, so that & 
the Safety Tread runs like 
a smooth tread and gives 
longer wear and _ service. 
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Safety 
Tread 


Best in the Long Run 


photograph shows how the Goodrich Safety 
Tread Tires on the rear wheels overcame the skid of the 
smooth tires on the front wheels. 


Goodrich 


Tires 


The thick, tough Goodrich rubber fingers of the Safety Tread dig down and 
grip the road. They stop the skid. They make the brake effective and steering 
Goodrich quality in the tire backs up the Goodrich Safety Tread. 
Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever produced in the Goodrich factory: 











































Si Smooth Tread) Safety Tread | Grey Inner Si |Smooth Tread| Safety Tread | Gres Inner 
_— Prices Prices | Tube Prices “—~ Prices Prices [Tube Prices| E> 
30x3 $11.70 $12.65 $2.80 || 34x4%| $33.00 $35.00 $6.15 
30x 3% 15.75 17.00 3.50 35x 4% 34.00 36.0 6.30 
32x3% 16.75 18.10 3.70 || 36x4% 35.00 37.10 6.45 | 
34x4 24.35 26.05 4.90 ||38x5%| 54.00 57.30 8.35 
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Factories: 


AKRON, OHIO 


Good 


of our Branches or Depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


ingineoodricnAdventisingimatis 


—<$—$——<—$——<—————— 


Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from one 


aa 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 
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Endurance 


The Firestone success in solving 
the antimony vulcanizing process, 
gives you a new and higher stand- 
ard by which to judge inner tubes’ 
service — Firestone Red Inner Tubes. 





Layer on layer of finest Para Rubber Sheets, 
built up into a thick, dense armor-plate of 
elastic energy. Then thickness after thick- 
ness of this rolled on the mandrel and 
Firestone cured into one flexible wall of 
surpassing sturdiness. Results: maximum 
resistance against the heat of friction and 
torrid d —strength for the long grind, 
the hot pace—and a long life insuring— 


“Most Miles per Dollar” 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 
Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, 


Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, 
Tire Accessories, etc. 


. - @ 


RED INNER TUBES 
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The Car that Sets the Fashion 


In the making of Society's vehicles—from the 
stately coach of 60 years ago to the finest Elec-' 
tric of today, Rauch & Lang productions have 
always set the fashion in each successive era. 

Particularly is this true of this year’s Rauch 
& Lang Electric, the first electric in America 
to embody the Straight Type, Top-Mounted 
Worm Drive. The superiority of the worm- 
drive metk.od of propulsion is so pronounced as 


to win the immediate emulation of other makers. 

No monarch’s equipage was ever built 
with such painstaking skill, or with greater 
concern for the perfection of every detail. That 
is why the output of the Rauch & Lang Electric 
is always limited, and why it has always been 
Society's chosen car. 

Any Rauch & Lang agent will gladly dem- 
onstrate. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO., 2253 West 25th Street, Cleveland 


New York, 1800 Broadway; Cleveland, Superior Avenue; Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Place; Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 


Three Types of Control: 


Select the position from which you desire to 
drive according to the number of passen- 
gers. Controls and Brakes are ti 
ally interlocked by merely turning front 
seat to natural position require 

by driving conditions. 








MARINO 










StAlE BARGE OF@t WIFE SS 


DOGE OF VENICE 


Front—Rear—Selective Dual 


These features and the top mounted worm drive are exclusive to Rauch & Lang Cars 


and, as well as the design of the car an 
other details of construction, are fully cov- 

ered by United States patents granted 
and pending. 







GRIMANI 
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The Wanted Six 


Has Come-a Quality Six to Sell at $1750 
Light, Handsome, More Economical than Fours 


This is the latest from Howard E. 
Coffin, the great HUDSON engineer. 

The man who built the first high-grade 
Four to sell under $3000. Then the first 
to sell under $2000. Then the HUDSON 
Six-54—the first quality Six to sell under 
$3000. 

Now he comes out with the HUDSON 
Six-40—the first high-grade Six below 
$2000 —the most talked- 


operative cost, has been confined to Fours. 

Now comes a Six—a high-grade Six— 
which underbids Fours in all these par- 
ticulars. And the thousands of men who 
buy cars in this class can enjoy the six- 
cylinder luxury. 

The smooth-running Six, with its flex- 
ibility, its lack of vibration, its overlapping 
strokes, its tire economy, enters a new and 
enormous field. 





about car of the year. 


But Price Isn’t All 


In this Six he employs a 
small-bore, long-stroke mo- 
tor. It consumes far less 
fuel than any equal-powered 
Four. 

And the car underweighs 
any comparable Four. 





New 
HUDSON 
SIXES 


Six-40—$1750 
$2250 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Six-54 


New Ideals in Beauty 
This HUDSON Six-40 
also shows—in countless 
ways—new ideals in beauty 
and equipment. It has the 
streamline body, the coming 
type. It has hand-buffed 
leather upholstery. It has 
the convenient new “‘One- 








Many Fours in this class 
weigh 40 per cent more. 

It weighs 400 pounds less than last 
years HUDSON “37"—it consumes 
one-fourth less fuel 
with 123-inch wheel base and two dis- 
appearing extra tonneau seats. 


Now Legions Can Own Sixes 

The Six of the past has been high- 
priced, heavy, wasteful. The costly cars 
have long been Sixes. But the man who 
wanted modest price and weight, modest 


Yet this is a Six, 


Man” top with quick-ad- 
justing curtains attached. 

Gasoline tank is in dash. Tires are 
carried ahead of the front door. All 
hinges are concealed. The speedometer 
gear is concealed. There are two disap- 


pearing extra tonneau seats. 

The design and equipment are almost identical 
with the new HUDSON Six-54. And that is con- 
sidered the handsomest car of the year. 

This Six-40 is the most popular HUDSON car 
ever brought out. The factory is now far behind on 
its orders. You may want this car, and want early 
delivery. So we urge you to go now and see it. 


54 of the 79 Automobile exhibitors at the 14th National Automobile Show held in New 
York Jan. 3 to 10 this year, displayed six-cylinder cars. Eighteen showed Sixes exclusively. 


That emphasizes the dominance of Sixes. 





Also Roadster type. 


Also Cabriolet completely enclosed, quickly changeable to open Roadster 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


297 7842 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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TRADE MARK 


Time to Re-tire? 


(Buy Fisk) 


\ 
a 
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We Hold Our Trade 


NLY permanent customers can make rer- 

manent success. Only satisfaction can 
make permanent customers. On this belief 
we base our manufacturing and selling 
policies. 


We do not aim to sell to the million car 
owners. We do aim to please continuously 
our constantly increasing part of that 
million: to whom we sell whenever tires 


are needed. We hold our trade. 


Year after year, for car after car, we sell to 
the same customers. Members of the same 
family, business associates and friends 
recommend our tires and service one to 
another. 


WE OFFER tires of demonstrated quality, 
the courteous and far-reaching service of 
an unusually efficient organization, a sin- 
cere effort on our part to hold our customers 
throvgh their satisfaction with Fisk Tires 
and our methods of doing business. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Faetory and Home Office: Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1431-1439 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
18,000 Dealers and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 








When You Buy a Motor Car 
be sure that it is Delco Equipped 
: 


It has back of it three years of actual 
use at the hands of thousands of 
motor car owners. 


You want an electrically equipped 
car of course 

The days of the hand crank and 
bothersome inefficient lights are gone 
forever. 


It has back of it the unqualified en- 
dorsement of motor car manufacturers 
whose character and judgment are 
unquestioned —and who are paying 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Delco equipment because they be- 
lieve it to be the highest type of 
electrical apparatus ever produced. 


The modern man wants a modern 
car. 





He wants a lighting and starting sys- 
tem that can be relied upon under all 
sorts of operating conditions and in all 
sorts of weather : . . . 

; The Delco system is amazingly simple 
and free from complications. 





He wants an ignition system that is 
as modern and as efficient as the rest 


It does not require expert attention. 
of the car 


; A Delco equipped car is especially 
That is why the modern man in suitable for use in country districts 
such increasingly large numbers 1s because it so thoroughly takes care of 
demanding-- and_ getting a Delco alk: 
equipped car It is always ready to crank the car— 
to supply electricity for lights—and 
to provide an ignition that is unfail- 


It is a significant fact that more 
than two-thirds of all the electrically 








cranked cars in use today are Delco 
equipped. 

The Delco system is the pioneer in the 
electric cranking, lighting and ignitior 
field. It has back of it years of 
earnest experimental work. 


ingly reliable. 

It marks the biggest advance that has 
been made in motor car construction 
in ten years. 


It is the distinguishing feature 
of the car you want to buy. 



















You never have 
to. elimb out in 
fs rain and wind to 


: crank the car ofr 


Wf light the lamps- 
< DELCO DOES iT 


ii 1 
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FREE 
PILLOW COVERS 


lhisisa ag offer, satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 














To prove the superiority of REAL SILK over the many imita- 
tions of today 


CARLSON CURRIER COMPANY 


will give you absolutely FREE a beautifully tinted PILLOW 
COVER and back size 18x22 inches conventional designs tinted on 
high grade Art Crash with each purchase of 6 skeins of Carlson 
Currier Co's Embroidery Silk for the total price of 25c. 

Any of these FREE PILLOW COVERS may be had from your 
local stores, or if they will not supply you mail direct to Carlson 
Currier Co. 25c for the 6 skeins of silk, sc for mailing or parcels 
post and the 6 skeins of silk, a complete lesson book and any one 
of the Free Pillow Covers with back will be sent to you at once. 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 

Illustrated circulars showing the 12 designs of FREE PILLOW 
COVERS mailed upon request. 


Address: Premium Department, “‘S.” 


CARLSON CURRIER COMPANY 


114 Sansome Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., U.S. A. 





A Family Faunen 
lt Trif bing! Cost” 





If you have a row boat ee 

—or can rent one— you 

=f can have a reliable little 

family launch at a trifling 

fe ‘ ‘veagone , You can glide over 

onl ake and stream at will—just 

"a> FY x0 the bigger launches and “a 
you have to do is sit and steer your 


Gill’ Portable Boat Motor = 


It attaches to any square or pointed stern row boat by 
simply turning two thumb screws. Develops 2h. p. and <- 
weighs but 55 Ibs. Steers with a rudder, like any launch— 
not by the propeller. The rudder is of our \ 
folding, stone-dodging type (Pat. applied 
for). Weedless propeller is protected by a 
‘| substantial fin. Motor can be easily ad- ¢ 
aie justed to any angle or depth of stern. 
§| Starts with half a turn of the fly wheel. 
| Drives row boats 7 to9 miles an hour. Can § 
be used in salt or fresh water. Fully guaran- 
teed. Send today for beautiful catalog. 
We Also Bulid 
marine engines from 2 to 30h.p., in 1 to 4 cylin- 
der designs for both pleasure and work boats. 
If interested ask for our Marine Motor Blue Book, 
Caille Perfection Motor Co., f 
1413 Caille St. Detroit, Michigan rat 
ry ame 
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Wiittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 
=> 
Mi pittemore’s | 
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LEATHER ER FOOTWEAR 











“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck locrwcte. Any coler, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots aud 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ““STAR”’ size, 10c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed inzinc-tin boxes, withsponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


7) te Oldest and Large t Manufacturers of 
Shoe tshes tn the World 




















FRAIL WOMEN 

How many women do you know who 
are perfectly well, strong and healthy as 
a woman should be? They may not be 
sick enough to be in bed—but they are 
run-down, thin, nervous, tired and de- 
vitalized. 

VINOL is the most efficient strength 
creator for such persons. The medicinal 
ciements of the cod’s liver, aided by the 
blood-making and strengthening prop- 
erties of tonic iron make it so far superior 
te all other tonics to build up health and 
strensth for weak, tired, ailing people, 
old or young. 

Yor sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Scenes 3! 
like this 


are as unnecessary as they are 
common. You don’t need to 
exhaust your strength or wear 
out your carpets in the sweep- 
ing. Like good machinery, 
Which is doing its best work 
when it makes the least noise, 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


operates quietly without fa- 
tigue, sweeps thoroughly, 
confines the dust and readily 
picks up the miscellaneous 
scraps and litter which defy 
many cleaning devices. The 
Bissell is the one handy, in- 
expensive cleaning device for 
every day use. Other methods 
of cleaning are more calcu- 
lated for periodical service 
and do notin any way make 
the sweeper less needful. 
Two sweepers are doubly 
convenient—have one for up- 
stairs and one for down. The 
Bissell is sold by the best 
stores everywhere at $2.75 to 
$5.75. Let us mail you the 
booklet ‘‘Easy, Economical, 
Sanitary Sweeping’’. 
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If smoothness of operation, 

lack of vibration, a com- 
fortable saddle position, 
with your feet on foot- 
boards away from the 
motor’s heat. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Grand Rapids, ‘& 
Mich. 





If extreme flexibility and an 

abundance of power— 
power evenly applied, 
without jerks and jars. 
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[ these things mean any- 
thing to you, be sure to 
investigate the HEN- 
DERSON before decid- | 

ing on your mount for this [Patented May 2, 1911] 
Summer. There is great edie 
satisfaction in owning the 
BEST even if it is a little 
higher priced. | 
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HENDERSON MOTORCYCLE CO. 
1592 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FACTORY BRANCH | 


This glass is the only comfortable goggle and efficient eye protector made 
Without rims, hinged at the eenter, it is neat and inconspicuous, contour 
| of the face and affords absolutely unobstructed vision. 

| May be procured from any optician, motor supply house or sporting goods 
dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, write us. 

Over 25,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO., Department Z — Chicago, Ill. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Vth 

er Quality Hii 

Is, L awn M owers Draperies 

avid you have a mower that will be . 
> light-running and_ perfect-cutting that Welcome Sunshine 
in even after a dozen or more years D J b fabs 

a f —and that without re-grind- : . : 
ods of Use" an se | rape your windows with fabrics 
cu- ing. Allof the blades of “PENN- | . . 

ive SYLVANIA” Quality Mowers __ that always retain their freshness 
pul. tm are of crucible tool steel, oil-hard- | and beauty. Neither sunshine 
stad ss ened and water-tempered, and se/f- | nor washing can fade 

rhe 2 sharpening. | 8 

est E Just ask your seedsman or hardware 


dealer about any of the following 


7 he y 8 

m4 fm “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality brands: 

i “PENNSYLVANIA” 

: A. “GREAT AMERICAN” 
, “CONTINENTAL” GUARANTEED 
“NEW DEPARTURE” 


OO sae SunZast Fabrics 


MAILED FREE 


‘*The Lawn — Its Making and For Drapery and Upholstery 
Care,’’ by a prominent authority, 
gladly maiied on request. 4 , 

Look for the “PENNSYLVANIA” Made in the fullest variety of 


trade-mark on the handle. 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY colors and designs, lending them- 
a selves to any decorative scheme, 
and are wonderfully inexpensive. 


“Draping the Home” is a booklet of 
infinite worth to every woman planning 
home decoration. We'll send it free 
upon request and give you the 


name of your nearest dealer. < 
ORINOKA MILIS [pg 


For your protection insist 
onthis GUARANTEE: 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. 
If color changes from exposure to the sunlight 
or from washing, the merchant is hereby au- 
thorized to replace them with new goods or 
refund the purchase price. 














This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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Popular Educational F ood. Campaign 


Eggs in wrong combination and an excess of starchy (paste making) and fatty foods make people sluggish and 








cause dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness and inertia. A complete change to 


“ 





digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish and suitable dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables and 





fruits according to the new brainy food plan) produces the most marked improvements in a few weeks. 


Brainy Diet ae 


of work nearly a year through weakness, w 

















after being out 





A nl in man, 
we 

















mu itarrh thereby 


rest oring i 





an exc “eat [ ~~ MUSCLE sw gt 
| a 


A case of kid ney and ider trouble of ten years’ st g was saved from a surgical | Se. — 
operation, and the s discharge relieved within ten days, because the loss of 
control was due entirely to the constant irritation from cert rrit gf ls and drinks. 



























Prurizo or “‘Itch,’’ chronic, beyond the remedies of doctors and skin specialists, com- 
pletely disappeared within three months, 





ed over 150 pounds 


hronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, unable to exer 1 
mer flesh, and lost 


A « 1 ifferer, g 
G. H. BRINKLER (in p c life, under many witnesses), gained strer 


Food Expert rheuniutism. 








Over 100 similar cases certified by Official Investigating Committee 


During nineteen years of personal experiments, I have learned to produce in myself rheumatism, catarrh, sore throat, 
tonsilitis, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney troubles, shortness of breath, rough scaly skin, di indruff, sores, 
cent pimples pone white pus, blackheads, rash, and other symptoms at will by eating of diffe ‘rent classes of foods in excess for 

-veral days or weeks according to the symptoms desired. AND I CAN RESTORE MYSELF TO GOOD HEALTH IN A FEW 
DAY S BY ¢ ORREC [ DIET. The foods which cause expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in my 
booklet which has taught many to cure themselves. 


“The New Brainy Diet System” sent for 10 cents. Send Addresses of Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, vous Expert, Dept. aon, Washington, | i on 


BREE se: ——| 


Sleeping- Bags 
with 
Pneumatic 
Mattresses 
are a boon to the outdoor man. With one he can sleep in the open 
as comfortably as at home. Bag is easily deflated and rolled up for 
“packing.” Bed may be regulated to any degree of hardness or softness 
and is rot, moisture and vermin proof. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for catalogue 4. We know it will interest you. 


PNeche pounds” PNEUMATIC MBG. CO., 528 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 













































PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING | Batl-cup Nipple FREE 


Breathingis the Vital Force of Life. All weak- . 
nesses and ailments attributed to lack of ex- Mothers, send us this advertise = and your 
ercise are usually due to shallow and incor- address on a postcard, with druggist’s name, at 

rect breathing. The main value of phys cal we will mail youa Bull- — Ni ipp ile to try. Fit 

















exercise lies in the activity it gives the Lungs small-neck ice at bot : open for rd 
Learn to Breathe. Oxygenate your Blood | Ap A ie : Vv soeegge aay es fe tacit 
7. ols g y clogs nipples. onet 1 a 
and ae out the Poison that now clogs Biats ‘baby’ Ss age, ‘kin d and quantity of food. Half Section 
a = Hygeia Nursing Dottle Co., 1379 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y, 





Read my 64-page book, “Deep FE 
Correct breathing clearly described by diz 
Contains special breathing exercises, and a mass 
of othe or valuable information. This treatise is 
the result of er twenty ye ars of experience 4 
alist.’’ Over 400 000 ha 
s Endorsed by Medical S 
ofessors of Anatemy and Phy 
tional Medical Libra 





“Can take a senna a day off a pa- 
t, or put iton. Other systems may 
alleviate, but this iss 
ent. V. 3. San, Aug 
Send for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 





















No Dieting. ‘ ard Work, 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
H evn an 1 Positive Micke Au, 4 RE. Your red sie is assured—reduce 











cents, coin or stamps. 











eg to stay. 1 r $5.00. Mail €, 1370 Broadway, 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R s New work, Th PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, . : 
2757 Tower Building 110 W. 40thSt., New York ‘The cure is p« and permanent.’'"—N. ¥. Herald, July 9, 1893. 

| “On Obesity, brs bbs is the recognized I asia bill N.Y. World. 
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[rts takes three things to make a perfect cigarette 


—desire, ability and resources. 





OMAR is the 





product of all three—and millions of smokers have 
discovered in OMAR the perfect Turkish Blend 


Cigarette. 


We deliberately PLAN- 
NED to make OMAR the 
MOST PLEASING Turkish 
Blend Cigarette the world 
over, because we realized 
the TREND OF SMOKERS’ 
TASTE to cigarettes of this 
character. 

We were ABLE to produce 
the greatest Turkish Blend 
cigarette, because we had 
manufactured BILLIONS of 
the world’s finest cigarettes 
for 25 YEARS. 


We had the necessary 
RESOURCES—ample CAP- 
ITAL and the MOST COM- 
PLETE TOBACCO OR- 
GANIZATION in the world. 


OMAR represents the 
SUM TOTAL of all our 
KNOWLEDGE, EXPERI- 
ENCE and SKILL—the 
BEST that The American To- 
bacco Company can produce. 


The OMAR Blend is 


OMAR ‘ie: 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 
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UNIQUE—a combination of 
Turkish and domestic to- 
baccos never used in any 
OTHER cigarette, ANY- 
WHERE at ANY TIME. 

OMAR has all the SNAP, 
LIFE and CHARACTER 
that make the Turkish Blend 
so ATTRACTIVE. It is 
FULL OF FLAVOR and 
AROMA, soothing and sat- 
isfying. Yet the blend is so 
wonderfully SMOOTH and 
MILD —free from the least 
trace of ‘‘roughness’’—that 
OMAR can be smoked ALL 
DAY LONG with complete 
enjoyment. 

It is only a QUESTION 
OF TIME when OMAR will 
FAR OUTSELL every other 
cigarette in this country, 
because NO OTHER blend 
is so EXACTLY SUITED to 
the TASTE and TEMPERA- 
MENT of the great majority 
of American smokers. 
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Splendid Oil 
in a Handy Can 


The handiest thing a man can 
have within hands’ reach is a Handy 


Oil Can of 3-in-One. With it he can 
“ease” a tight bearing, clean and polish steel 
or wood, and “slip one over” on rust and tar- 
nish anywhere. 


3-in-One oil 


makes everything go easier and look better. 
All housefurnishing stores, drug stores, gro- 
cery, hardware and general stores keep it. 10c for 
1 oz. bottle; 25c for 3 oz.; 50c for 8 oz. (44 pt.). The 
Handy Oil Can shown above holds 314 oz. and sells 
for 25c. If your dealer hasn’t it, we’ll send one by 

parcel pest. full ef good 3-in-One for 30c. 

A Library Slip with every bottle. 
FREE—4. generous samp’e and the 

3-in-One Dictionary by mail. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 AUG. Broadway New York 











Do You Take 200 Useless 
Steps Every Wash-Day ? 


Two hundred back-breaking, basket-pulling, prop-adjusting, 
line-putting-up and line-taking-down steps that could be 
avoided? Steps that took you through the snows of winter and 
through damp grass in summer ? 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER 


will save you all these. It is sightly, compact, easily handled 
and can be adjusted in one minute. You stand in one place 
and tif the revolving top until the entire wash is hung out. 
Goes a long way toward making wash-days easy. 
If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, 
write tous. Send for illustrated Folder 3. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
303 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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\ want 
a Majestic when you see one! 


(1) Body lined with heavy, pure asbestos, held by open 
grating—reflects heat onto oven. 

(2) Oven top curved—heat hugs closer than with 
square top, and is braced by steel beam. 

(3) Patented plate around base of pipe adds double 
thickness where ordinary stoves are weak. 

(4) Majestic oven is cold riveted to heavy L-shaped 
frame of malleable iron—iron that can’t break. Stays 
tight and bakes right always. Partition in bottom flue 
guides heat to front of oven; no need to turn bread in a 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and R an e 
Charcoal Iron ° 

Ordinary ranges of cast iron or steel, can’t be cold 
riveted because hammer blows break cast metal. Such 
ovens are bolted loosely to thin body metal, without 
oven frame. This leaves cracks that must be filled 
with putty, which soon falls out, allowing heat to 
escape. The hotter fire then required buckles the un- 
braced oven and burns out the range. Other Majestic 
advantages: Ifot water movable reservoir of pure, 
nickeled copper. Pocket pressed from one seamless 
piece—can’t leak. When water boils, reservoir and 
frame can be moved away from fire by shifting lever;— 
no wear on bottom of reservoir. (I*lush top reservoirs 
have aluminum tops.) Unbreakable iron braces on 
oven door. Oven rack slides out easily and stays rigid 
and level under heavy weight. Cup catches falling 
ashes when emptying pan. Open end ash pan scoops 
up ashes inside as you slide it in. Ventilation under pan 
—floor can’t scorch. Majestics are all malleable and 
charcoal iron. Charcoal iron looks like ordinary iron 
or steel but resists rust 3 times as long. 

A cheap range is never cheap. A Majestic Range re- 
quires less fuel and repairs, always bakes best and out- 
wears 3 ordinary ranges. See the Majestic before you buy 
any. Majestic dealers are in every county of 40 States. 
If you don’t know a Majestic dealer near you, ask us; 
and write for “Range Comparison” explaining other 
Majestic advantages. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 157, St. Louis, Mo. 















One 


|} quality; 
many 

oe <a) styles 
and 


sizes. 





With or 
without 
legs. 
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Aerolux shades are built so tough and enduring 
that they last almost indefinitely. Made in all 
sizes from 10 to 20 ft. Unlike the flimsy, break- 
able, bamboo screens these shades improve the 
appearance of any home and coming in several 
grades and many colors are adaptable to any 
style of architecture. They are easily put up, form 








PORCH SHADES 


Make Three Rooms Out of One 


} hy aaa your porch or veranda with Aerolux shades (the kind that cannot flap in 
any wind) and you will have made an ideal sleeping porch, a delightful sitting 
room and the healthiest playroom in the world for your children. 


CALIFORNIA D. N. & E. Walter Co., San Francisco NEW MEXICO 
Bollong & Nicholson . San Bernardino Coller & Dunn Co Roswell 

Brown Furniture Co Alameda Frevert Bledsoe FE urniture Co. SanDiego f ¢ ‘i 
Alhambra Furn. & Und. Co. Alhambra DeFosset Furn. . San Luis Obispo IDAHO 
Stroup-Barnes Furniture Co. Anaheim . assebz ane Furn. Co., San Pedro Jones Furniture Co. Caldwell 
Haberfelde Furniture Co. . Bakersfield J. Pedersen Santa Rosa The Lakeside Furn. Co. Coeur d’Alene 
Richardson Furniture Co. ‘ Chico fiiscchior & Voigt" - Upland N. Williamso . Moscow 
Brooks F ae Co. ; Fresno Visalia Furniture Co. - _ Visalia The Golden Rule Store : Nampa 
Davis Brother: * Hanford Kibby & Arnold Furn. Co. : Whittier Wood & Spaulding . . _ Payette 
H.S.C allahan Furniture Co.,Long Beach COLORADO T. C. Martin “4 ze 4 Pocatello 
Bullock’s . . Los ngeles 
Merced FurnitureCo. . . Merced Kaufman & Co. . Colorado Springs MONTANA 

Ward Furniture Co. . . Modesto The Out-West Tent & Awning Co. Copper City Commercial Co. Anaconda 
Gaines Furniture Co. . - Monrovia Colorado Springs The Willson Co. ° Bozeman 
H. C. CapwellCo. . . « Oakland The Denver Dry Goods Co._. Denver The Shore-Newcom Co. *. Miles City 

M. Shadel Orange W. A. Collins Fort Collins ORE ON 

ii atlen & Lund Furniture Co., Oroville Bannister Bros. om Sileox Grand Junction J. G. Mack &C G Portland 
Oxnard Furn. & ed Co., Oxnard F. M. Stark & C La Junta ack esky 
Nolde Furniture Co. “Pasadena The Chlanda- Harris Furn.Co. Longmont Lipman Wolfe & ‘Co., Inc.” . Portland 
Vincent Furniture Co. . Petaluma Foster & Irw Loveland , WASHINGTON 
C.W.Feris . . . « Pomon Lewis Bros. ‘& “Johnson Mere. Co. Tull & Gibbs Spokane 
A. J. Hunter . Portersville Rocky Ford Culbertson-Grote-Rankin Co, Spo pokane 
Geo. N. Reynolds Co. ~~. — Riverside NEVADA Rhodes Brothers, Inc, 
Eugene F, Rogers . Santa Barbara Donnels & Steinmetz, Inc. . Reno Whitehouse-DrumhellerCo. .WallaWalla 


THE AEROSHADE CO., 350 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Aerolux No-Whip Craft Awnings 






























a protection from the elements and transform any 
porch into a cosy retreat and place of seclusion 
for the entire family. 

Following are a few of the stores in your state 
that sell Aerolux shades. If the dealer in your 
city is not given, write us and we will send you 
his name together with a descriptive booklet. 











THE AMERICAN SUGAR: REFINING 
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ALWAYS IN OUR SEALED PACKAGES 


























TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


ELECTRO 
SILICO 


This famous 


SILVER POLISH 





is now put up in two See ¥, 
3 forms \ Z 
EITHER 


POWDER 


in tin boxes 
15c. postpaid. 


Buy it in the form you prefer. 
Always the same Electro Silicon that for 
nearly a half Century has satisfied careful 
housewives everywhere as the perfect Silver 
Polish. Equally effective for Aluminum, 
Nickel, Glass, and all fine metals. Send 
address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York City: 
At Grocers and Druggists, 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 


in 4 pint glass jars 
25c, postpaid. 


or 





Don’t Scowl 
Don’t Frown 


Wrinkles and crows-feet are simply bad habits—they’re only 
skin deep and are easily lost by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


Harmless, simple and easy to use. Work while you sleep. 
Why look oid? Two stvles: ‘’Frowners’’ for between the 
eves. Eradicators fr lines in the face. 

In 25c, 50c and $1 00 boxes at drug and department stores, 
or if your dealer cannot supply you we will, by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. CO. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 


UICKLY removes grime, grease, dust, 
etc., from your hands, leaving them 
white and soft. 


Needed in the household, garage, office and factory. A great 
cleanser—-injures nothing. 


10¢ cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn't it, send us his 
name for a free sample. 
The trade supplied by 


J.W.LEAVITT & CO., SanFrancisco,Cal. 
BALLOU & WRIGHT, Portland, Oregon 
AGENTS and DEALERS 
Write for liberal terms 
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“The Baby Grand” 





Your Boy 


is a Little Steam Boiler 
Jacob A. Riis, the New York set- 


tlement worker, says: “Every American Boy 
is a little steam bo‘ler with the steam always up. 
Sit on the safety valve and bang goes the boiler.” 

Parents who provide (or help him secure) a real 
billiard table, will go far toward solving their partic- 
ular “Boy Problem.” 2 

He will find keen enjoyment and an outlet for boyish 
enthusiasm right in his own home. 


‘BabyGrand 


Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


The ‘‘Baby Grand”’ is a genuine 
BRUNSWICK, equal in playing qualities to our Regu- 
lation tables, used exclusively by the world’s cue 
experts. Made of Mahogany, inlaid. 

Fitted with Slate Bed, Monarch Cushions and Drawer 
which holds Playing Outfit. 

Sizes 3x6, 33x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick “Convertible” 
styles serve also as Dining or Library Tables and 
Davenports. 


Let the Boy Buy the Table! 


Your boy can easily pay for the table, it’s a good 
way to teach him to save. We offer very easy terms, 
as low as 20 cents a day. 


Playing Outfit Free 


The price of each table includes complete high-grade 


| Playing Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, 


Markers, Brush, Cover, Rules, Book on “How to 
Play,’ etc., etc. 
Send the Coupon or a Postal Card for richly illustrated book, 


| giving complete information. 


Pee et a ee ee ee 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (249) : 
Dept. Y. E., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 
Please send me the free color-illustrated book— | 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” |! 

5 
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ET us show you 
how you can fin- 
ish your home in 
beautiful hardwoods at 
practically the cost of 
commonplace and in- 
ferior softwood. We 
are one of the largest 
dealers in fine finishing 
woods on the Coast. 
We have equipped the 
largest plant in the 
West devoted to hard- 
wood trim. We operate 
this solely to sell our 
hardwood product and 
we offer to you the 
services of this plant 
and of a trained corps 
of skilled mechanics. 
Mail us your plans. 
We will submit figures 

on your new home or 

on remodeling one or 
more rooms in the old 
home. 














Dining Room in Figured Mahogany 


E. A. HOWARD & COMPANY 






COR. SPEAR AND HOWARD STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Put a Little California 
IN YOUR HOME. 


BUILD A GENUINE 


_Stillwell-California 
* BUNGA LOW 


—having style, comfort and 
distinction ; right for any 







“Bea 
: 2 climate. 

OUR PLANS | pay big Gividends on their cost; are practical, 

economical; provide labor-saving built-in conveniences; make 
successful building a certainty and selling easy. 

hotos - Plans - Costs of 129 Model Homes 
REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES" ALL 3 
50 ideal homes, $1600 to — Price 50¢ BOOKS 


“WEST COAST homes, $000 t 3000—Price 50 
51 inexpensive homes Otes rice 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS FOR $1 
28 perfect little homes, $300 to $1400—Price25c (rostratp) 
WE SELL BOOKS & BLUE PRINTS ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 
4177 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 
























f TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 

Send for this adding machine—use it two 
weeks in your own office. Do all your 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing on the 


° 
Rapid Computer 
It is light, of convenient size, accurate 
and easy to operate — it never makes 
mistakes or gets out of order. on 

everything except list on paper tap 

We want to send you one by Parcel Post 7 

paid --- we take all risk --- use it two wee! 2 
if satisfactory pay for it, if not sendit. 
: Write for Catalogue No. 10 

a t The Rapid Computer C 
, 210 Computer Bldg., 

Benton Harber, Mich. 
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FOUR ROOMS $277.00 
We furnish any number of rooms and any 
design you need. Send for catalog. 


980 Broadway 





designed cottages or bungalows. 


ings. 
We cut every piece to fit, and furnish doors, windows, 


house complete. 
to put it together, without further expense. 


COMMON SENSE AND A HAMMER 


all you need to build one of our attractively 

Not portable. 

olutely permanent. Save carpenter expense, 

of material in cutting, and many other sav- 
You get the benefit. 


ware, paint, and absolutely everything to make the 
A numbered diagram tells you how 


READY BUILT HOUSE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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= : aan YO 5 
= Keep The Iceman Outside! Da 
ae With a McCray Refrigerator arranged with an outsidedoor foricing fromthe rear porch, | 

the iceman and his muddy tracks and bother are kept outside. It’s much nicer and more convenient. 


_| McCray Sanitary Refrigerators 


are built ina great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement of Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Public Institutions, etc. They were chosen by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories in preference to all others. 

The McCray has a perfect circulation of pure, cold, dry air that keeps foods fresh, healthful, and free from 
taint. Its scientific insulation economizes ice. Sanitary, easily cleaned linings of opal glass—porcelain, white 
enamel or odorless white wood. A great variety of stock sizes ready for immediate shipment. 


| | 
= Write for Free Catalog {itexnlsins tne McCray Patented : 
| 


: System and gives full information. 
No. 91—Regular Sizes for Residences No. 69— for Grocers No. 78—for Florists 
No. 50—for Hotels, Clubs Institutions No. A. H. Built-to-Order for Residences No. 60—for Meat Markets 








= McCF.A\Y K “FRIGERATOR COMPANY, 636 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. i: 
= New York, McCray t dg., 7-9 W. 30th Street. Chicago, 158 N. Wabash Avenue || 
=I For branch salesrooms in other cities see your local telephone directory. I]: : 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! “ris. 





Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 

sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 





_s ater Motor Wesher Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 
an be co. 
[any water tap instantly Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 





The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes thetub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washerdoes the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent | 
With Every Washer! 7hemotorruns | Doing the wringing with 





Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both, 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of t — 
finest made. Write for F RE E BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’ t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. The free book proves that itcan. But we 
do not ask vou to take our word for it. We offer tosend a 1910 Motor Washer on abso- 

lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not acent of secur- 
ity—nor apromise to buy. Just your word that you will give it atest. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all weclaim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free by re- 
turn mail. All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 6146 
Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian W asher Co, 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23) 
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**You Can’t 
Forget to 
Make a 
Colt Safe’’ 





















“*The Colt Fires the 
First Shot First’’ 










Be Prepared Against 
Country Road Hold-Ups 


And if you want the pistol that you 
can whip into action in a flash, 
you’ll see that you have a Colt in 
the car holster. If attacked sud- 
denly, all you have to do is to grab 
your Colt and get the drop on the 
otherfellow. Ifnecessary, you can 
shoot—instantly. You don’t have 
to tinker and fuss throwing off 
safety devices, because 


‘ The Colt Automatic 


Is Automatically Safe 
When Ready for Instant Action 

When you cock the Colt, the unique 
safety device in the grip(see circle) 
automatically locks the action ; and 
when you purposely pull the trigger, 
you automatically press in the Grip 
Safety and the Colt shoots—in- 
stantly. The Colt is the ideal pistol 
for car and home protection. 


Don’t be stalled off a Colt if you 
want the best gun—it costs you 
nomore. Write for catalog 38. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
H 











THIS CATALOG WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


It tells how you can buy any standard 
typewriter at about half the maker’s 
price without sacrificing service value, 
quality or guarantee. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


are backed by the strong, binding guar- . 







antee of the largest organization of its 


kind in the country. Skilled, expert 
workers make them the nearest-to-new 
machines on the market. If you want 
to save from $25 to $75—get catalog. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
345 Broadway, New Yor 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SEND FOR IT NOW 





NO SPORTSMANS 





artford, Conn. 
0 
FqKIT COMPLETE | ly, 
WITHOUT 

~ Carry a bottle in your grip. It’s 
stainless and odorless. The best lubri- 
cating oil ever refined ; in a class by 
itself for use on firearms and reels. 
Will not gum or chill. Contains 
no acid. PREVENTS RUST. 
Allhardwareand sporting goods stores 


sellit. Large bottle, cheaper to buy, 
25 cents; trial size, 10 cents. ff 
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wash. 





freshing. 













LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


FTER brushing the teeth, it is important that the 
mouth be thoroughly rinsed with a good mouth- 

Listerine is the ideal antiseptic preparation. It 
cleanses and purifies and is exceedingly agreeable and re- 
Use it every day. 


All druggists sell Listerine. 
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Shave the right way 


Use the best razor—and the best type of razor—the kind real men use— 
the only kind that you would permit a barber to put on your face—the only kind 
that will give a clean ‘“‘smartless’’ shave. 

Young man, your beard is soft now and any sort of a razor may do, but 
later on you will recognize the necessity for a regular razor. Form the right 
shaving habit now—begin with, and continue to use the 


“Curved” 
















Ge : 
Julian Eltinge, The Popalar Actor, Writes 
“My Shumate razor is apap au 


enables me to shave ¢ a 
easity in my business.” 


ny, 
pm neuuaggvnennsnonee™ 





Tungsteel 


——the razor that 1s guaranteed for life. We exchange it without a word at any 
time it fails to please. 

The most prominent men in America are using Shumates, and over 40,000 
dealers sell them under our guarantee. If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send the ‘‘Curved'’ Shumate Tungsteel Razor, postpaid, for $2.00. We list 
below a few of our ‘‘regional agencies.’’ 








THE SHUMATE ‘‘CURVED”’ 















Atlanta—James Sharp New York—John Wanamaker 
TUNGSTEEL Chicago—Orr & Lockett Oklahoma City—Storm & Erickson 
Cincinnati— Weatherhead Drug Co. Richmond, Va.—Washington & Early 
. : a 5 le Dallas—Sanger Bros. San Francisco—Phoenix Tool Co 
embodies a new scientific principle. Denver—Forbes Drug Co Seattle—M. Furuya Co. 
Just hold the razor at the usual angle Hot Springs, Ark.—Hamp Willams St. Lounis—Judge & Dolph 
and the curve <f the blade gives you Hdw. Co. Washington, D. C.—Christiani 
the new double sliding stroke both New Orleans—Henry Berlin Drug Co. ne , 
in shaving and stropping. Newton, Kans.—Lehman Hdw. Co, Havana, Cuba—H. E. Swan 
The razor is full concaved, hand Indianapolis—John A. Hook Toronto, Canada—T, Eaton Co., Ltd. 
ground, honed and stropped; made of : : 
the very finest six-temper Sheffield Dealers who do not sell Shumates, should write at once for our special offer. 
English razor steel. SHUMATE RAZOR CO. Established 1884 





1100 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Price $2.00 
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Outside Appearance 
Plus Inside Efhiciency 


Outside appearance does not tell the complete story—it’s what’s 
inside that keeps your food fresh, pure and wholesome and 
protects your health and that of your family. Before you 
decide on “which refrigerator” look into the efficiency of a 


SEEGER ™2HG00au Se"" 


A Seeger has a heart—the siphon system—that maintains and 
circulates the air vigorously to every corner—our fourteen layer 
walls are built of the best insulation materials known—look 
over our new drain system—see the sure acting air seal that 
excludes any air from entering through the drain. Our interiors 
are snowy white, one piece, seamless, rounded corners, either 
elastic enamel or porcelain—our wire shelves are germ-proof, 
non-rusting—the exterior is selected oak, beautifully finished, 
and the hardware is solid brass. A Seeger will meet your refrig- 
eration needs, keep your foods pure, fresh and wholesome, and 
give you with ordinary care lifetime protection and service. 
Seeger Refrigerators can be found in most cities of the United 
FOR SALE States. You will find that they are handled by dealers who 
BY LEADING _ handle goods of quality at a fair price. If you don’t know our 
DEALERS dealer in your town, write us, we’ll sell you direct if we haven’t 
one. - 
—_— endfor Seeger Refrigerator Company 
THLORIGIMAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR Catalog © Ag : 
760-870 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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EET'S 


| Invisible Eyes 
No Help Wanted | and Spring Hooks 


“T might if this were an ordinary 
lawn mower, but it isn’t. It’s a 


COLDWELL 


Lawn Mower 





They hold placket and seam 
smoothly and closely in place. 
The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 


The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 





si AS 
It’s easy to run and it doesn’t leave —_—" — 
ugly tufts of grass that you have to 5c 10c 
go back and do over again. I mow won’? RUST ‘ 
our lawn all by myself and it isn’t PEET BROTHERS 
work—it’s fun.” Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
Every home needs a good lawn and 
every lawn needs a good mower— '7* AS “ Lae EPe8 Sy (Ey ak SARS 


one that any member of the family 
can operate, 








f The “SANITARY” ERASER 


Handy - Practical - Economical - Always Covered 


ia eee) | 
PRESS Coan RO in 


HERE * 


Nothing but the best steel and the 
best workmanship go into Coldwell 
Lawn Mowers, Every part is built 
to conform to the highest standard, 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are made in 
150 styles and sizes for every purpose 
and every purse. 














: 4/4 SIZE 

THE SANITARY ERASER receives, at its open end, a strip of 
rubber | inch thick, of a width and length that of the holder. 

By slight pressure at the loop end, clean rubber is fed down until 
used; its narrow edge allowsa letter or line to be erased without in- 
juring another. Two rubbers of best quality are made; one for type- 
writer and ink, one for pencil. if 
Handsomely finished; Easy to Operate and ‘‘ They Always Work’’ 

EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10¢. 

Refills, Typewriter and ink, or Pencil, 5¢ each. Your Stationer. 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter 
and ink, or Pencil, enclose 2¢ extra for postage. 
Booklet of our 3 ‘‘O.K.”’ Office Necessities Free. 

The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Write for catalog and an interesting 
booklet on “The Care of Lawns.” 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 62 E. Lake Street, Chicago 



































REGU S.PAT OFFICE 














ha RANGER BICYCLES 


~~" 
— 
‘) Have tmtorted roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
7 \\e Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
=: les Tires; peghest grade equipment and many advanced 
\ Lime features possessed by nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES direct to you are less than 
others ask for cheap 
wheels. Other reliable models from 812 up. A few 
good secon Band machines 83 to $8. aces 
eship on ap- 
10 DAYS FREE TRIA proval, /reight 
Pl Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without acentin advance. 
NOU BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new catal 
Band special prices anda marvelous new offer. A posta 
brings everything. Write it now. TIRES, Conster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aa// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 








ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.. Dept H-216, CHICAGO 


ey Fireless Get My 
Rapit Cooker 1914 Special 
: A big saving Price Offer 


in food. bills, 
fuel, work—and food tastes better. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum utensils 
free. Covers and cooking compart- 
ments lined with pure aluminum. 

Dust-proof, odorless. Write 
for Free Book and direct-from- 
factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 81, Detroit, Mich. 
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Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 
on the Surface of a 





M K A ) JT VENTILATED 
C TABLE PAD 

and not a drop of it will reach your table, nor willany of it be absorbed 
by the pad. When your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed clean with soap and water, or a wet cloth without re moving it 


from the table and not a trace of the liquid will remain. This is but 
ONE of the exclusive features of this pad. 


Asbestos lined air chambers throughout the body of the pad, provide 
8 circulation of air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the 
pad dry and sanitary, and at the same time entirely heat-proof. By 
simply inverting the pad, the beautiful felt (or flannel ) bottom makes 
an excellent card table out of your dining table. A positive guarantee 
that your table will not be injured by heator hot liquids while covered 
by a McKAY TABLE PAD 
Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. Do not buy 
your table pad or luncheon mats until you have seen these. ACCEPT 
NO SUBSTITUTE 


"These Pads For Sale By: 
California Furniture Co. 
J. W. Robinson Co. - 
A. Fusenot Co, - - 
The Emporium - 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co. 5 
H. C. Capwell Co. - 
Jackson Furniture Co - 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif, 
Oakland, Calif, 


cts ee oe 
’ 
. 
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The Wormser Furniture Co. - - Fresno, Calif. 
W. Parker Lyon Fu Eore Co, Fresno, Calif. 
Hochheimer & Co. - : - Bakersfield, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif, 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Pedro, Calif. * 
Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 


The Benbough Porniture Co. 

John Chanter . 

Frevert-Bledsoe Furniture Co. - : 
W. F. Kassebaum Furniture Co. - - 
F. A. Taylor Co. - 
J. G. Mack & Co. - 
Rhodes Bros. (Inc.) 
Frederick & Nelson 
The Grote-Rankin Co. - 2 
The Standard Furniture Co. - - - . 
Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) 
Listmann Furniture Co. 
Barnes-Woodin & Co. - 
Hudson's Bay Co. : - - Vancouver, B. C. 

D. A. Smith, Limited - - Wancoivers British Columbia 
David Spencer, Limited . Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia 


Write us for samples, booklet, ete. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. , 233 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





























has stood the test 
for thirty years. 
Why not test it 
yourself? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after using 
half you do not think it 
equal to any powder, no 
matter what the price, your 
dealer will refund your 
money. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 75, Cincinnati, O. 
— 











25c 


Write for Samples 
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The TRAINED Man 
Has Money 


But it’s different with the untrained 
man. He often finds the pocketbook 
empty with the landlord, grocer, butcher, 
and baker clamoring for their money. 


It’s a serious problem—this big spending 
and iittle earning. But if you go about it 
right you can easily learn how to earn far 
more than you spend. 


The only difference between YOU and 
the man who earns a big salary is 
training—SPECIAL TRAINING— 
and this you can easily acquire through 
the practical home-study courses of the 
International Correspondence Schools 


You don’t have to leave home or give up your 
position. TheI.C.S. have trained thousands of men 
for better jobs right in their own homes after work- 
ing hours. They can do the same for YOU. 


Just mark and mail the attached coupon. And 
the I.C.S. will show you how they can make you an 
expert in the line of work you want to follow. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon—- TODAY 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
1 Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I | 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 

Sten. and Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


| Salesmanship 

Electrical Engineer 

| | Elec. Lighting Supt. 

| Telephone Expert 

Architect 

| Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 

| Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 

| Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanica! Draftsman 

| Civil Engineer 

| Mine Superintendent 














Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing and Steam Fit. Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
| Name : 
| Present Employer | 
| St. and No, _ 
[| City- Sa one at! ane — | 
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SAOES 


Mayer Honorhilt Shoes lead in style, fit, comfort and wearing 
quality. It would be impossible to find shoes of equal style so 

dependable for wear. The choicest = 

leather is used in making Honorbilt 3 

Shoes. They are built to last a long 3 

time and keep their shape to the end. 2 

Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are ‘built on FS 

honor.” Z 

If you want style and quality without extra cost, ask your |f 

dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. If not obtainable, write to us.  [— 

WARNING— Pare saree az : 

We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, 2 

women and children; Drysox wet weather shoes, Yerma = 

Cushion Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort i 

Shoes. 2 

S 


\ 
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and Baseball 
Usher in Spring 


OR warmish days, sand- 
Pwicned between crisp 
ones, have B. V. D. 
ready to put on. It may be 
warm to-morrow, so buy 


B. V. D. to-day. 


Fo your own welfare, fix theB.V.D. 
label firmly in your mind and make 
the salesman show it to you. If he 
can’t or won't, walk out! 

The B. V. D. Red Woven Label is 
sewed on every B. V. D. Under- 
garment. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 


Drawers 50c.,75c.,$1-00 and $1.50 the Garment. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF., 
and Foreign Countries) B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat U.S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, 82-00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B.V.D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C, 
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” With Us 


Do you know what “Evinruding” is? 
It is not amew sport because too many 
thousands are “Evinruding” to call it 
new. 
as making a motor-boat of any row- 
boat in less than one minute—of realiz- 
ing all the pleasures of motor-boating 
with any rowboat or canoe. The 









ae, 


He —s 
OETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR swe 








is vibrationless, quiet and smooth run- 
ning; weighs about fifty pounds; may 
be carried anywhere like a suit case. 


You Don’t Need to Own a Boat 


if you have an ‘‘Evinrude’’ because the 
“Evinrude” will attach to any boat whether 
rented or owned and its simplicity of operation 
enables women and children to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of ““Evinruding” everywhere. In design- 
ing our 1914 models we have installed a 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 


pounds of batteries necessary with similar mctors. 
This magneto starts the motor with one-twelfth turn 
of the fly-wheel in either direction; is not affected 
by rain, waves or even complete submersion. 


The motor drives the average rowboat eight miles 
an hour or may be slowed down for trolling. Speed 
with the average canoe, twelve miles an hour, 
Call at your Hardware or Sporting Goods 
Dealer to see the ‘‘Evinrude’’ or write for 
large illustrated catalog sent free 


307-M STREET 


BRANCH OFFICES 
San Francisco, 423 Market St. Portland Ore., 106 Fourth St- 
Jacksonville, Fla., Foot of Main St, Boston, 218 State St. 
New York, 69 Cortlandt Street 






which eliminates the carrying of fifteen or twenty | 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY | 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN - 
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Dictionaries should describe it | 
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DANDRUT AND 
TALLING HAIR 





Prevented by 


CUTICUR 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
They do so much to allay 
itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and 
falling hair, remove crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and 
promote the growth and 
beauty of the hair. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27 Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 


og Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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RERRY 


OTHERS 


VARNISHES 


















This spring when you decide to build, to varnish your living 
room floororrefinish your bedrooms in white enamel, remember 
that Berry Brothers’ products have been the first choice of 
home owners, architects, builders, painters and decorators for over fifty 
years. They have stood the test of time in every land and continue to 
give lasting satisfaction. 

Liquid Granite is a floor varnish of unusual beauty, toughness, 
and elasticity. Washing with soap and water has no harmful effect. It 
stands the hardest wear. 

Luxeberry White Enamel is a white enamel that stays white and 
does not check or crack. For the white finishing of bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, staircases, furniture, etc., there is nothing so fully satisfactory— 
your choice of a brilliant porcelain-like finish or rich dull effects. 

See your dealer about these finishes or write us direct. 

Branches in 
Principal Cities 
ERRY BROTHERG " 
Factories: 
orid's Largest\Varnish Makers Woikeruitle: Ont. 
San Francisco, 


Established 1858 
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Now's the 
- | Time to 3 
Repair 
Winter’s 
Wear 


RDINARY 

wear and tear 
during the winter 
months naturally 
means scratched 
woodwork and 
dulled floors. Then there is that room or two you’ve 
been promising to do over “next spring.” In others, 
there are odd painting jobs, which ‘akon altogether mean a 
great deal toward keeping up the house. This time ask the 
decorator in your town to give an estimate based on the use of 


ACME’ QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 



































































Uniform excellence of quality, and the satisfactory results they give, make Acme 
Quality Paints and Varnishes popular with decorators and economical for owners. 
You can specify Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Varnishes, without hesitation 
knowing that the man who does your work will indorse your good judgment. 


If you will write.for them, we will gladly send you free two booklets, Acme 
Quality Painting Guide and “Home Decorating.” These booklets contain many 
valuable painting suggestions. If you do not know the Acme Quality dealer in 
your town, write us for his name. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 









Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 

} Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 

: Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 
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A DURABLE OIL PAINT 












gives you 


Washable Walls 


Can you wash your walls or must you 
re-decorate when they get dingy, shabby or 
soiled with finger marks? A wall painted 
with Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone can 
be washed like woodwork, bringing back 
its original delicate, soft colors. 
Flat-Tone is an oil paint—for rough walls, 
smooth walls, old or new walls. You can get it 
of any Sherwin-Williams dealer, ready to apply 
in any shade. Send for our new, free 


Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 


It tells about Flat-Tone for walls and Mar-not for floors, with other 
Sherwin-Williams finishes. There are twenty color plates illustrating 
rooms and exteriors, with complete specifications for getting like 
results in your home.! 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS EVARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 460 2nd St., San Francisco 











PS HERWIN- Wi LIAMS 


~MAR-NOT. 


A WEAR AND WATER RESISTING FLOOR VARNISH 
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- Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


g like 
They will relieve you from the risk of carrying large amounts of cash. 
They will simplify your calculations in foreign currency. They will free you 
from the annoyance and expense of exchanging money at frontiers. They will 
make money matters easy and safe for you in every quarter of the globe. 


“ ” * — ‘ 
A.B.A.” (American Bankers Association) Cheques will Get themat your Bank 
make your money matters as simple as though you carried $10, ; ; 
$20, $50 and $100 bills engraved with their exchange values in /f your own bank is not yet supplied 
the moneys of the various nations. They are as safetocarry wth “A.B.A.” Cheques, write us 
as your personal check book, because your counter-signature 0” ¢he booklet and for information 
(which identifies you) is required to make them good and be- 45 49 where the cheques may be ob- 
cause they may be replaced if lost or stolen. tained in your vicinity. 
They are accepted exactly like currency by hotels, railway and BANKERS TRUST CO., New York City 
steamship lines generally, and by the best shopsin every country. They 
may be cashed without charge by 50,000 banks throughout the world. 


“A.B. A,’ Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques issued under 
authority of the American Bankers Association. They are engraved 
and printed on counterfeit-proof paper, with every safeguard known to 
modern banking. They are the only travelers’ cheques which can be 
accepted, under the law, for U.S. Customs duties. 


AMERICAN BANKERS | 
TRAVELERS CHEQU 


Be sure that you get 


A.B.A Z:tc Cheques 
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Some Wives Don’t 
Understand 


| ead wives, however thought- 
ful, appreciate always the 
strain that business puts upon 
the nerves of men. When this 
strain is prolonged and nerve 
exhaustion begins to tell upon 
the general health, the system 


needs prompt help. 


The grateful praise of Sanatogen, from 
hundreds of famous men and women, 
is based on its extraordinary success in 
feeding the exhausted nerves and cells of 
the system the very food they require; 
and on its remarkable power of instilling 
fresh vigor and endurance—not by mere 
stimulation but lastingly and thoroughly. 
When you consider that the letters of 
over 19,000 practicing physicians 
acknowledge the revitalizing power of 
Sanatogen, is not 
YOUR confidence 
justified ? 
Sanatogen is sold by 
good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes 
from $1.00 up. 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the 
International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


eee ek he Oe Saag 


out RECOGNIZED BY OVER 19.000 PHYSICIANS 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’? Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is free. 


Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30 N. Irving Place, New York. 


Mme. Sarah Grand 
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